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STOKMY VdVAr,!;—HflSM Sl'A—IllKLAVD S' KVE—ROYAL FOOTI'RIMTS— 
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THK TOttEK CM'irVl.S—INCIlHA'iE OF DY lll-l^'“AR('^JT^.CT[IRli OV THE 


cn-v—MOSlVMKNTS—fUOBCHLS. 


TirosK wlio have been litlle at sea are al«*i_\s more anxious than 
they need be in an niiro.jr of the elements. This was the r.ise 
witii my solitary fellnw-jiasseiider •tmd myself, ?nriir^ the storm 
which assailed us on hoard her Majesty’s mail-jacket, whilst on 
her vnvaj>i! from Ant^lesea to Dnldin, on tint nii'ht of the 
li'id September, 184’2. TlirnnjThont the entire, night wo were 
c'Xpecliiisr to hear our saihws eiill, as in Shak^jtere, “ All lost! 
to prayers, to prayers; all lost! ’ Jbit on awaking, towards 
mornin"", from a very resUess and by no nmaits pleasant slumber, 
which, in spite of sea-sickness, htid stolen upon ns, we perceived 
that the engine of onr sleajp'.er was at rest,*aml that we were 
Iving quietly at anchor in Kingstown liarbour, on the coast of 
Ireland; a coast at which no one arrives in a more agreeable 
manner liian that in which King Alonzo arrived ,it his enchanted 
island. For this Fb-in, this Isle of Saints, tins Holj' Isle, this 
Flmerald Isle, as it is stvied alikeJn the most ancient and modern 
times : this i^le of fairioii and witches—tins isle ..of misery and 
quarrels, as it might he called at the ]>rpsent day—this land, infi- 
nitolv rich in peciillaritles mikntiwn in the te.st of Fmrope, may 
he fairly called, like Prnspero’s, an isle of vvoitlcrs. 

The Irish Sea, which separates Flngl.and from Ireland, ha.s 
been described, alike by iiiicieni and modern writers, as particu- 
larlv rough and stormy. Selinns expresses himself a.s follow's :— 
“ Mare quod lllberniam ct HrHaniam inlerluil^ undosmn inf/uie- 
tumque, toto in anno non tthi pmm dkbm. ext navi^ntbUe” 
(The sea which flow's between Great .Britain and Ireland is 
billowy ajid boistorous/iso that it is tiavigajilc hut for a few days 
in tkw^whole year.) Giraldus agrees with him, for he says. 
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mure concurrenHbus fluetibus undos'mimum^ fere 
efit inffuietum^ Ua ni vLr e^iam effsi^o tempore pauvis 
mvi^nniibns imn^uUl^m preoheau (The Iriish S<»a 
ilans high^ iintl is almost ala'ayg rough, on account of the curreata 
trhjicl)* meet thefe; so much so, that even^ini summer-time it 
seldom fhTOurs those who navigate it .with a smofflth voyage,) 
Many liavo doubled the peculiar hoistei’ousness of the Irish 
Sea,' But i am greatly inclined to concur with old (liraldus, 
parrty because I both arrived in Ireland with a storm, and was 
borne back again on tlie wiii^ of another; and partly, too, 
because t!ie position of the is siicli as allows its restlessness to 
be explained from very natural causes. The csk-al island of Ire¬ 
land lies with its greatest length opposeil, on the w'c^t, to the 
Atlantic Ocean, from w*»Mrh tides.rise twice every day, and rush 
towards the western coasts of Ireland* the soniheru coasts of 
England, and the north of Scotland. Driven hack from Scotland, 
as well as from England, they here cJiangQ their direction, and rim 
from the south, t^irough St, George’s Channel, northwards into 
the Irish Sea, anu also into the straits between Portpatrick and 
Belfast. Thus ttiere arises inanv times every duv a repeated 
warring of the waters, which, at the conduence of the tw'o cur¬ 
rents, causes a troubled sea. This roughness is of course par¬ 
ticularly great in the narrower parts—in the north, between 
Portpatrick and Belfast; in th(' south, between vSu David’s in 
Wales and Carnsore Point in Ireland ; an<l in the middle, hotween 
Anghvsea and Dublin, llelw'eeii these three points, said our 
sailors, it is seldom smooth. 

The Bav of Dublin—though it may give hut little joy to the 
inariucr, being shallow and unprotected by nature, and exposed 
to every wind—presents a beautiful .sight to the stranger, espe¬ 
cially if he contemplates it on a cheerful morning, from tlie deck 
of a steamer in which he lias passed a stormy night. The land, 
stretching nut in two jieninsiilas, extends botii its anna to meet 
lilin* In the southern hand it l^^ars the harbour and tovvn of 
Kingstown, und in t4e northern the harbour and t(»vvn ot Howth; 
■while ill the centre of itf deep bosom it clierishos the capital 
itself* called Ballagli-Ath-Cliatlv by the ancient Irish (a mune it 
bears even to the present day). By Ptolcineus it was erroneously 
called, Eblana;* and to all the noii'-Irish part of the world it is 
known, by the name of DubUn4 

Oft the deft sirie, near Kingstown, lies tlie little ialand of 
^Jalfcey s and on the near Howlh, tl?e ecpialty little island 
IrolaiidV Eye. This ytanie is characteristic : sina^ (t is 
bere, in the middle of her eastern coast, that Ireland has d;^ened 
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her eye on England ; and one might claim tliU name of the-ilHle 
isle for the city of Dublin itself. For here is Ireland’s face^ and* 
Dublin ia the eve with, which she watches the rest of the world., 
and especially England herself. I say Ireland has here opened 
her eye. It mi^it^peThaps, be bettei: to say» ic has he^roslteen 
placed by violence, or tom open by force. For had Ireland her 
own way-^wore slie freed from her proximity to, and herdepend- 
ciico upon England—could she disclaim ail knowledge of Euglundr 
turn her back upon her, and wheel round on lier centra, she wmild 
have opeiiod her in quite author direction. O^Conuell, the 
great Irish Patriot, has his sumuior residence in the fur W'est of 
the island, on the#sliore of the Atiaidic Ocean, into,which he is 
fonder of looking* than into the Irish Sea, over towards Jiingland. 
Periiaps all the Irish, if they wtM’e left so their own free will, 
would run over to the wx'vSt, and remove their capita^ their seat 
of government, the eye of their land, to tUe%liores of the Atlantic. 
For (jUO years, howeve^ the Edglish haVe turned round her 
refractory head, and taught her attentively aid obediently to 
direct her eye towards England, and not unpol\ely,lo turn her 
back upon it. ** 

The ohl capital of ireknd, if such an expression may be used 
here, was Turn, in the iutegrior of tlie countr)', Dublin is not 
the capital which the Irish have chosen for therasekes, but that 
which the English have built and thrust upon them. Kidiard I. 
Iiuilt a castle here iirst in 1204: wdiere he also established 
the superior courts of justice, and fixed thefseat of his (Jiief 
governor of Irehuid. From tiiat period, demonstrations of 
favour and titles of m^lgi^t^ates, cliartors and corporations, public 
edificcfi, statues of kings, and Weiliiigton testimonials, have 
poured njion this city, which grew ever greater, and more beauti* 
lui tiiaii Lotidoti and Edinburgh : while in return, ever since 
that year, the loyal armed citizen^of Dobiio. under thoif provosts 
and lord mayors, and the English armies under tlieir lords 
deputies, and lorfis lieutenant, and bishops' excommuuicatious, 
and royal threats, liave poured down upon |^e rest of Ireland, 
which thus, througli the medium of Dt^bUn, became every day 
more dependent and more Englisk* 

* Tl»c history of tlin siilyoction, colonization, and organization of Ireland 
frortf Duldin as the saUying point, offers a mnltitmle of striking resemhlatices 
with the conquest of Finland hy the l^wedes from Alio; And the orgftniaaisoii 
and founding of the provinces of Livonia, Courlaud, and Etllionia iroiu liiga 
by tU^ Geniix*iuii. Llvoiik, i^nlaud, and Ireland are all three Geriuau colquiid | 
states, founded from a seaport town ahunig foreigfl people, looked upon as 
l)arI>aflM l)y their invaders, fhe fealnnft are so similar that I sometlx6e$ 
hcliCTe yam reading the same histoly. 
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< ^ fetlonr-passi^nger and I) sat n«r feet on shore in Kings* 

\hi^n%k)s^ bcHtide tilro illustrious footprints cut in the rock on 
the quay of this harbour; namely, the footprints of George IV., 
who, on his visit to Irelands in the year L821i landed here, 
aml’ tG whose honour a monument was raised oii the spot, while 
beside the monutncnt the two footsteps were <cbisclled in (he 
rock. I Could never have believed that the art of flattery was 
so well understood in Great Britain. The footsteps of a king 
chisblied out on his visit ! and columns raised to commemorate 
the event! Would it not lead^one to imagiife Ireland was some 
little island, far, far removed beyond the usual paths of men; 
perhaps one^of the Orkney or Faroe isles—a perfect “ out-of-the- 
way place/" as the English say—that the visit of her ruler should 
be deemed a remarkabPe and never-to-be-forgotten occurrence ? 
And, in faetj^^when one considers that Ireland, ^although com¬ 
paratively po near London, was never visitctl either by George HI., 
Geor^ 11., nor George I„ nor liy any on? of her kings throughout 
the whole of the^\)ast centurys nay, that no other Englisli king 
ever before cam^to Ireland, except with arms in his handst and 
when war, rebellion, or fdreign enemies required his presence, one 
may justly say that Ireland looks like a little despised shallop, or 
a dismasted and /:onquered cutter, takeif in tow by the line-of- 
battle-ship England. , 

Our Kings of Prussia often rejoice the various provinces of their 
kingdom with their visits. Lithuania a,lone they seldom visit. 
The-Emperors of ^Russia are almost al\^ayM travelling in the 
various countries of their empire, and show themselves, now in 
Mt»cow,now in St. Petersburgh, now in Odessa, now in Warsaw; 
to’ Si^ria alone they rarely go—they send a friend there now 
and then. . The Emperors of Austria, on their accession, receive 
homage in all their various provinces, and at other times aho 
frequently, show their gracious countenances to the various cities 
of their empire* To their Wallachian and Hungarian possessions 
alone they seldom go. But Ireland, this important third of the 
Trinity of the Briijlh Empire, like the Prussian liihuaiiia, the 
Russian Siberia, and the Austrian Wailachia, has been passed by 
on the left; and,on ail Englislraccessions to the throne, has had 
nothing to do^ but to waff* her applause across the Channel, as 
weH aA sha could with her wounded and manacled hands. 

though a man be no king, yet in Ireland he attains a 
(kiw iblire of honour at sqqn as he has set fuot on shore. Yoiir 
hbboitfii,’^ said a Duj^ltn car-driver to u% ** since ’tis yet veiy 
the train from Kingstown to Dublin will not be ^ady 
this hodr and a half to oomof your honours coullfi^t w 
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better than nite my car; besidefii» I tvjll drive jreilr ho^oui^ up 
straight to your hotel) and that'a what the railroad won’t: do for^ 
you.'' 

Since the reasons were valid, we accepted this offer whidi 
hmoured us so and set olf for "Dublin in a liitle teach, 

which, from its %trange and* comical appearance, seemed very 
inviting. It was a kind of four-cornered box, fixed upon two 
wheels, and provided with glasses in front. We crept into it from 
behind. Methinks*! have seen pictures of such earriagel in 
books of Chinese ffavels. The tiriver sits iu front of this box, 
wdth his feet on the shafts- The shafts are not attached to the 
axle of the wheels, but to the box-carriage itself, and they are 
oven fastened to it without any hinge. Behind the hoTse*5 tail is 
n little board on the shafts, .ike a trav. * It is intended for me 
feet of fho driver, but is regularly used bv the horse at certain 
inlen'als for a very different purpose, 'fhis little board must 
appear to all who hav(> travelled in Ireland to be a strange 
invention of Paddy's. Since the horse holds tie carriage by the 
stilT shafts, it follows all his hopping motions, am one sits iu the 
shaking equipage just as if it were lied on the horses back. 
All Irish carriages, covered and not covered, whether used for 
the purposes of agriculture* or for pleasure, ar^ built upon this 
prkiciple- The charnctc?r of a poopiC expresses itself in their 
inventions and the peculiarities of tnein. • 

In such an invcntionttheii, we seated ourselves, and galloped 
and hopped with it along tli^shore of the bay If Dublin, till we at 
last drew up before our liotel, where our little.equipage made the 
following manceuvre. The driver ran the vehicle obliquely acros^s 
the stfe(?t, and then backed the horse till the wheels struck the 
curb-stone directly opposite the hall door; and nojv our little 
coach gave out fixun behind ila^ entire conieiits, passengers and 
luggage, as a hen lays eggs. „ • 

Of all th<i three capitals of the throe luitted kingdoms, Dublin 
is the yoangest- Piolema}us, it is true, mentions this city ; it is 
also true that no less than 25 Ostman (DanisH| kings resided here 
from the 9th till the 12th centurj* ; a«(l who knows how many 
kings of Leinster before ? Buf ine city, at that time* was a 
town as unknown to the rest ot the itorld as the other c£q>itais 
of*the numerous Danish and Norwegian seurkings, or those of 
the couhlless Irish sovereigns. Its houses were built of hurdles* 
andjgclay, and its entire circninferenc^ was scarce an English 
mUJ Nor did It wttaiii any importapfe until the E^iglish* 
vicefols took up their residence here; and even then ,Us 
griaS'TOS, at first, slow and inoonsiderable* It was not until 
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Houses io be built of timber;' ntiA stmie 
not teke the plAce of vraod yntil the reign of James I. Even 
;M[ late as •" 1610, the walls sihd boundaries of the city, properly so 
•tiled, did not exceed their old circle of one mile- It is now ton 
vnletf ia circumference- Its increase and pro.^pfe>ity may bi* dated 
£r«mi Wiiliam 1IL» who otice more subdued IrctUnd, in the bsttilo 
of tho Boyne against James II, His statue is acc^ordingly (he 
oldest royal statue in Pubitn- Edinburgh and London both dare 
th^r greatness from a more remote period. .-Boih were long ihc 
aeaU of the governments of kingdoms which‘’played a part in the 
affairs of Europe ; while Dublin was but the proviuciui capital of 
that disputed and frequently invaded district cSlled '* I'he Pafo.” 
Hence Dublin has neither an pld, narrovv-streeted, crook-cornered 
City, like London, nor'un antique, inany*lancd quarter, apeaking 
of by-gouG centuries, like Edinburgh, 

Dubliu, whilst it is the second city of the United Kingdom, is at 
the BFitme time one of the first and largoH (itios in Europe ; for, 
in respect of nui^ier of inhahilants, it appvoaclies St. IVtcrslnirgh, 
Moscow, and V^nna ; rivals Berlin and Lisbon; ainl exceeds 
Brussels, Stockholm, Home, Milan, or Pesth. But few of those 


capitals have so quickly raised , themselves froin comparative 
insignificance to ^so high a rank- In this respect, Petersburgh 
alone surpasses it- » 

Dublin Is, in ife exterior, an enliroly English cily. Except 
its miserably poor, filthy suburbs, an<l Itstdanes so thickly peopled 
with beggars, it possesses nothing which the great English cities 
do not also possess, and whicli it has not received from tlic other 
■aide of tho Channeh The private houses of the wealthy are just 
as small, neat, unornamented, and precisely of the same cut and 
design, as ,private houses in all English towni*. And the public 
buildings are just as rich in ^ornaments and columns, as full of 
rf>tundas,i.colonnarlc$, and porticos, as the public buildings iJ 
English cities, like the houses of Pericles on the Acropolis of 
Athens. .Beautiful moles and harbours—lighthouses, docks, and 
|ml.ent slips, Auch §b are seen in Liverpool. London, and other 
J^iiglish seaports. The simiptuous Custom-house—the Post-office, 
witii columns o( the Ionic ordgl*—the Four Courts, with columns 
ibf'the Corinthian, oj'namental / remarkah/r/beavtijul / 

n as the English say—are met with just as fiiey 
* Mtt finind in every English cily. Moreover, there are just sacit 
wide struts, and wide <^nvenlent footways, as in London^just 
I sech charming green ^squares in the uiidiMe of the city as m the 

cities; except perhun<« that tho Aqu|rA are 

^•timtliing more beautiful, and the buildings sdtnothing ^ more 

t 
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ornamentals^ This word ornamentalf* winch the English use 
so much, is, characteristic of their cijties* As the Frerichi 
always talking .about villcs monumenialesS* so the Eti^Ulvar^ 
continually speaking of “ umatnentar'and ** very ornamental 
towns/* by which Jhey mean towns which have a great^mrtny 
columned edifices* Only the Russian^ and next to them the 
American tow'ns, can be compared with the English in r^^ard to 
richness in columns* In this respect our continental to^rns 
appear to the English very unomamenlal." We Geripans 
speak more of antique and pipiuresque towns,and we ha^e 
them j while the English, notwithstanding all their columns, 
have them not; there arc of course a few exceptions to this rule. 

Nelson’s PilliPr (a lofty, handsome column) stands .in the 
middle of Sackville-slreet, the most splendid street in Dublin; 
whilst Wellington Teslimonials and King George's Statues are 
as plentiful in*this city as in English lewns. Trinity College 
(the Dublin University^ has its *bea.utifid walled-in garden, like 
the Oxford colleges; and the C^tle, the scaltof the Viceroy, is 
a repetition of many similar castles to be found^n England. You 
must not however imagine, because you are now' in a Catholic 
country, that this its capital possesses anything peculiar in the 
w'^y of old churches and ^Joisters, splendid Catholic cathedrals, 
or many-coloured chapels at the street corners! One remarks as 
little of Catholicism in Dublin as of Protesjanlism in Prague— 
jiist as little as in all the other towns of the British empire* 
Although in Ireland tfierc are five CathoUoiE for one Protestant, 
yet there is scarce fi trace df the Catholics in the capital of the 
country. No processions, no monks, no priests, are to bo seen 
in the streets. Tlie Catholic buildings (hero called merely 

Catholic chapels’'} set apart for the worship of God are very 
small and few in number, and concealed in 1 know rW»t what by- 
laties of the city. Till the middle of the hist century, the Irish 
Catholics could only hdar mass within the watts of their Own 
houses, and the religious wants of the poor were satisfied by some 
travelling priest, in some spacious stable, or ruined, uninhabited 
house* It was only in 1745 that they darett again to open some 
pf ihlir old chapels. Now, it i^ true, they have several, but, as I 
have said before, a stranger scarce! jfcremarksS them; whilst the 
twenty-two or twenty-three Episcopal churches (amoi^ which 
St* Patrick’s, Christ Chu^h, and the chaptl of the Viceregal 
Castle are the most worthy of notice,) resemble the Protestant 
chhrches of the Established Church <n England. The &med 
Sta&trick’s, which is the most distingifished old ecclesiasHcaf 
strtmure iu Ireland^ is, in its entire style of architecture, wly tho 
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eDi;iQte]:pa.Tt Qf tbe old cstb^drali in the west of Eoeland, those of 
, CWter, Carlisle, &c. At first I could nut rieco^i^le it to myself 
when t found no Catholic sorvico in churches caljed St. Patrick’s, 
St. Kevin’s, St, Audeon’e, <iSit. Michan’s—ail natiunal namus of 
lpisK.CathoUcs and saints, which ci^n have scarcely auy meaning 
for Protestant Englishmen. ’ 

A« I had not brated a idorm in lier Majesty’s mail-packet to 
fii}d myself again in England, and as 1 came to see Ireland-*- 
national Ireland—whitih is not to be found in her great cities, 
I made but a short 'stay in tlj»e beiuitiful arnl (as it is called) 
‘' merry capital" of tbe island. I resolved to make a tour 
through tbe West and South', and then re^rn to Dublin, in 
order ,to prosecute my inquiries concerning matters characteristic 
of the country and generally interesting. , 


CHAPTER if. 

FROM DUBLIN TO fiDCiEWORTHTOWN. 

STAfiE-COACHES AND POST-CARS—OUTSIDE PASSENGERS—“ Atl/s RIGHT 

—MKATHf WBSl'MKATH !—APl'EARANCE^ OP THE COUNTRlT—TlLr.ACyi— 

LOOK THROUGH tAe ROOFS—DROWN WATERS—MULLINGAR—LAKRS. 

« 

A person must now travel pretty far on the English railroads, 
and even cross . to Ireland, to serf such olci-world stage¬ 
coaches jind stage-coach egtablishmtfnls as were in former days 
foiuid in all parts of the land, and which have been so humour¬ 
ously described by English travellers, iiiuch an establlshmetU I 
saw for the first time, in DuhliO, on the 2()th of September, on 
which day f prepared to commence my journey into the interior 
of the country. The spectacle^ at a livst glance, was not calcu¬ 
lated to gl*^e much pleasure* The imilie.ous k^ig ^Winted bills 
whi^ iiung on the walls contain plain protests from tbe proprie¬ 
tors against tbe appeals of the passungerst and give notice that 
th^ will ifiot be ans^'erable for tlie loss or injury of property, nor 
evet) guarantee a seat onc% taken, should the passenger Mrimself 
not kok after it. Thus, ii\,observing where and how his luggage 
i$ iikwed, tho» traveller is kept in a state of perpetual terr<^r, 
for himself'or hid effects* It is in vain that be seeks 
wh^e to sit most comfortably on the coach* In the inhidc, which 
is as a herring^barrel, he thinks himself ia. clangor of 

^gu$;^tkn; and op thepoutsidci where noticing but a sipglc^sl^ht 
tail feuriripthes high^ separates him from an abyss of Meeti 
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fiseU ho grows dozy* In fact» the soAte, wfaethor inside or oue» 
of the English and mail-coaches, arc the most tincomfoit* 
able to bo found on earth ; and it was at first very dilBcult fox xno 
to discover how those seats are consistent with the grOnt lovtf of 
comfort which chamc^crizes the English' nation^ But 1 tbin4 1 
have found the solution of tljis problem* The English ere a 
people who', in every undertaking, keep Ihe principal object only 
in view* In their dwellings, in their chambers, domestic comfort 
is their greatest wish these consequently arp so full of it, that 
out of England one cannot find perfection in this poii\t. So also, 
in travelling, the chief object is accomplished in a style of •excel¬ 
lence Dot to be surpassed. The coaches, even tho largest, are as 
light as feathers, y^ as strong as steel or iron can make them ; 
tljc horses as fleet as birds, yet strong withal and lasting; and 
the coachman, in- fine, such a master of his art, that any one of 
the 3000 public llrivers to be found in tlf^ United Kingdom 
might win a prize in our country. But you must not look for a 
comfortal)Ie scat; for that purpose Jiou have yoi# domestic con¬ 
veniences at home. Much luggage, or articles easily i]:tjtii^d, you 
should not venture to carry with you. Whoever wishes to travel witn 
speed, should leave the vanity of his fine clothes at home. This 
much only will we promise ygu : dry, or drenched to the skin— 
clean, or splashed with mud from top to toe—^ith or without 
yourefiTects—with fractured or sound limbs—will bring you, 
at the appointed hour, to Uie right place. Every thing else is a 
matter of mere secondary importance, espcdally^or men of busi¬ 
ness; and ninety out o*f every hundred of the travellers in public 
conveyances in England are of this class. 

1 naturally chose an outside place, for there one can sit as if in 
an observatory, and at his ease survey the entire country, far and 
wide, right and left, before and behind; provided that be does 
not lose his head at setting out, afld thus fortunately avoid tho 
fate which threatens every British outside passengOf, at ftie first 
step (he horses take. The gateways of most posting establish¬ 
ments in the United Kingdom (and this again is a probletn) are 
built so low, that the outside passenger| would to a certainty 
leave thlfc' heads hanging on th^ architrave, if they did not 
attend to the %armiig of the guard, wlm in a loud voice directs 
them*to stoop their heads. 1 think 1 have discovered the true 
explanation of this problem, n^ely, that the existence of outside 
passengers is of later date than the erection of most posting 
houses* Those were bui^ at a* time when Che throng of travellers; 
was u<|^ |0 great, and when the coachmau only had to risk Itia 
neck { and since then, the owuere of posting houses have not hisd 
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or; {ndination to alter their gateways , fw the eonveuieuce of 
Outsidepas»engcrs. Should not this be the true caosOi nothing re* 
miosiiot to accuse the English poliee of unpardonable negligence. 

'« All rightat length cried the guard, as the dock ^itruck 
sik, or rather pointed lo it * for In English, to^irns the docks wdnch 
simply point the hour, and even those whieh, by. means of illi^- 
rninated dials, show ihe time by night, are much more numeKws 
than those which, as in our cities, announce the hours in far- 
bounding tones from lofty towers. All i;ight V cried the guard. 
** Stoop your hpads, gentleir:en !'* We diitkcdjaU Mxteeu of us, 
like d company of soldiers w^hon a cannon-ball flies over their 
heads; and when we had again sot ourselves to rights, ami were 
in dome degree at ease, we rolled from the* city of Dublin into 
the county of the same name.. 

.Our road led through the middle of Ireland, and its best- 
inhabited and most populous provinces, incfuding the rich and 
level counties of Dublin, Kildare, Meath, Westmeath, and Lons- 
ford ; and the end of my jf-urney was Edjrewoilhtown, a place to 
which‘I had been warmly invited by oim wliojfc name is so liiifljJy 
hnnoiired and valned in Germany. I intended to remain (here a 
•horl time, in order, if possible, to collect my thoughts, and pre¬ 
pare myself beforehand for the ol)’ect I had in view. Everv one, 
on arriving in a new country, finds himself, in relation to most 
matters, in the; situation of one who suddenly enters a dark 
chamber. Many things he entirely overlooks, whilst others he 
views through i/^falso medium, at least until his eyes have become 
somewhat accustomed to the new light, and to many peculiarities 
which in the first instance distract the attention. / do not, how¬ 
ever, mean to say, that no one should venttiro to inform others 
with resnect to.a strange country, until he has altogether familiar¬ 
ized and naturalized himself, and learned to look on things pre- 
cisely gs a native inhabitant.' On the contrary, the process of his 
fomiHarizitig may be very characteristic of the land, for even his 
errors and mistakes may he induced by some national peculiarity,. 

The beibre*mentioncd counties to the west of Dublin are the 
most fertile in Ireland, and the most famed for their Ine crops; 
and the poor people in Claro, Kerry, and the othw wHtern parts 
of the i^and, look on^ tfaoso tracts ns on a hoi/land. Meath ! 
Westmeath ! At a later period I learned lo set a high value on 
ibeso namesthey sound almost as sweet as meatand this 
thyme Seems to 8up(est to one’s mind a land flowing with true 
’ ynllk and honey, ^ith the exception perhaps of Wetfford; in the 
thare are no parts ip which so little land is untiled, or lies 
in morasses, rocks, and forests as in these counties. Here 
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ibe^nmt caHle/and the best ahd most abundant barv^lsi are 

S reduced; and here all the improvements in <ttiltivatidn which 
ave penetrated from England into Ireland have made the greatest 
advances. These level midland districts, lying exactly opposite 
England, are always^open to the greatest influx of English popo- 
kttout English laugtiage, habitst&c.; consequently the Irish lan¬ 
guage^ with the ancient cusOoms and superstitions, are here almost 
exploded, and^English life and manners have taken root in their 
place* These are facts proved by statistics, and are undeniabife 
matters of history. Yet they appear almost incredible td the 
traveller who passes through those districts for the first time* At 
first he probably siipposes himself ^Iready arrived at the worst 
part of Ireland ; for until he has seen the West, bo can have no 
conception that human beings can Jive more miserably and poorly 
than those in thiS most fruitful district in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, or that an inhabUod and cultivated land can present a 
still wilder aspect than tbe^ rich corn plains of Meath, Kildare, 
and Westmeath. In the west of Irekiid there tracts wl^erc 
one might often suppose himself in a IvildcrneJs, deserted by 
God a*nd man—where all around is but rock, morass, and rugged¬ 
ness ; and every object appears clothed in a sad melancholy- 
brown cobur. He thinks himself in a land givcp up by men to 
wild beasts* But when be looks more narrowly between the 
roejes* and bogs, he perceives, to his astonisiwnent, something 
green, like potato plants. *His curiosity induces him to approach 
the spot: he steps unexpectedly on a soft, yielding sod, and 
plunges—into an abyss ? a cavern ? a slough ? No! into a hut, 
a man’» dwelling, whose existence he had not remarked, because 
the roof was at one side as low as the ground, and appeare<i to 
the eye just as black, turfy, and heathy as the ground ground it. * 
Perhaps he cautiously draws hack his foot at the right time ; and 
looking about him* perceiv^ that the surrounding coj^ntry is 
thickly strewed {kriimeln und wimvteln) with huts, potatoes, and 
men. 

But although it is thus in the West, it is not quite so bad here 
in the kkssed East. Yet even these districts exhibit nothing 
which af^ars like, (I will not say well cultivated, but) cultivated 
lands* I form to myself the following Idea of a well-cuicivatod 
counflry : thq farms are all divided into handsome, regular, four- 
cornered fields, which are enclosed with hedges, ditches, and 
regularly planted trees, or marked byother^boundaries and fences* 
l^ween those fields, which show nOatnesS and order, lie the 
simple*efttages of the peasantry, the villages. The houses 
are not negJected, and the loofa are in good <^er; or at least 
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they, do not lie in ruins^ and some care ii taken to prevent rain, 
dung, and streams of tvnter—yard, stall, and house door, from 
inixkig together in one chaos. The house stands high and dry> 
and near it lies a little garden, neat^ if not beautiful, in which the 
peasant has a sthall portion reserved for his Arehard, where, in his 
teisiwe hours, he indulges bis taste for grafting and rearing pear, 
apple, and peach trees. The clean vessels in his dairy, and the 
bright utensils in his kitchen, gratify the visitor,%l>ether of hts 
«very-d«y apartment, or his parlour fiimished for extraordinary 
occasions. Yet why should i^cal! lo miudithings w^hich exist, it is 
true, ill other lands, but of which all trace is almost entirely left 
beliind by the traveller whq^goes farther than Dublin ? 

0f enclosures, walls, hedges, or of regular divisions of the fields, 
I could discover nothing worthy of the name, and of pretty gardens 
and fruit trees, or even flower beds for the girls, I found none, 
it was >at first eved difficult to distinguish the uncultivated from 
the cultivated grounds. Intend of cheerful farm-houses, I saw 
iailen huts aiA mined eotlages between the fields. As often as 
possible, wherever we stopped, 1 surveyed the interior of the 
houses, which excited my astonishment- I vi^as now in the most 
bigbiy praised provinces of Ireland, and on a well-flreqoentcd road, 
yet I found every where dwe!Iings#which bore traces of the most 
shocking ruin and neglect. How must it have appeared in more 
remote districts^and still farther from the road! Somethnos | 
had no occasion to get off the coach ; /or from my elevated seat I 
could perceive,*through holes iy the roofs, the interior of the 
dwellings we passed. The broken plates in the kitchen, thi 
potato pot on the hearth, (he damp straw bed in one corner, the 
pigsty in another—all this 1 could well distinguish through the 
open roof. 

‘‘ The landlords in Ireland/* says Spenser, who wrote a book 
on Irel|thd 30^ yeprs ago, *‘*take gpod care to Tt«ake their poor 
tenants pay their rents; but they give (hem no help in baiidlng 
their houses, in tilling their fields, iu improving their.roads, Dfd 
they do this, they would themselves derive as much advantage 
from it as ih Ar tenanted But they leave every thing in the state 
in which chance has placed at, and let thotr tenants nelp tbdm* 
eetves, and bear their ufiseries, as they best may/* Spenser then 
dtaws a picture.of the fttrm^houses of the Irish, whieh in Ms day 
kmbB a close ^resemblance to the hats of our times. In like 
msmoer, the landlords of the present day take almost ail from the 
but will gi^ him tmthing in return. The Irish landlords 
are in this respect, tt would»seein, still worse than the gifiof Polish 
mkl Ilttsrian ; for they so fai;: take an interest in the 
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aifairs of their depeodentSy as to assist the peasant in the repair 
of his cabin ; #nd are ^lso compelled to furnish him with suste* 
nance in time of iainine« Uut this is not done^ bjr the Irish 
landlord. Yet his tenant is a free man: he can go away whenever 
he chooses. Ho ha# aljnost all the inconveniences of slavery (he^ 
is entirely dependent on his masjer; the lash only is wanting—a 
fact which must be thankfully acknowledged,) without enjoying 
the advantage0rc5ultii)g from the sympathy and kind foresight, 
of his master. So, al^, he lias all (he inconveniences of free-* 
(lorn, (want, care, hunger,) without >l>eing able to enjoy one of 
its advantages. 

The country is heae a dead flat, without picturesque rocks or 
vollies, without castlts or ruins; and, therefore, one of the most 
uninteresting parts of Ireland for ,the traveller, who misses not 
only the sight of beautiful scenery, but also those works of man’s 
care aud industry l^ith which unadorned piahis usually recom¬ 
pense him. Even the waters have a hielancholy colouring. The 
LIftey, whicli we twice crossed, has, like most of tile Irish rivers, 
a decided brown colour, caused by the numer&us triMitaries which 
it receives from the great “ Bog of Alien,” the most extensive 
turf-bog iu Ireland. It is remarkable that this brown colour dues 
not make the water dull and turbid; it appears to be rather a 
clear dye from the vegetable matter of the bogs, than the boggy 
filaments themselves; and a person may often s^e to the bottom 
dT the deepest water. Brown is as much the colour of one half 
of Ireland as green is of the other,'and therefore^ it may as truly 
be called the Smoke-Topaz^ Ihland, (its waters have sometimes 
precisely the colour of this stone,) as the Emerald Isle. 

The famous Catholic College of Maynooth, the only one of 
the kind in Ireland, lay in our road, which became interesting 
and picturesque for the first time at Mullingar. This litDe town 
is known in Ireland in a proverb. * People are wont to say, in 
reference to a matter of the*occurrence of which there is little 
likelihood, That will take place wiien the king comes to Mul¬ 
lingar.” 1 do not clearly understand why Mullingar has been 
chosen for this proverb, since there are^wlthout doubt many 
places in Ireland far more ucglecteck and which it is much more 
Improbable ,that the king should over vislk Indeed, this proverb 
may shortly be ppt to shame, and many events unhoped for, in Ireland 
bo turned ipto certainty: for slj^ould the queen visit Ireland, she 
will certainly not fail to behold, first, the beauties of the couuty* 
of Wicklow; and, seTOn^jly, the largest -dnd fairest stream of 

* Baaahtopas, or j eitrum gnareqttm I*, tr. 
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her entire European domiiiiona, the Shannon^ The road to 
Mullingar leads right to the cejutral p^ht of t^e latter. At 
Mullingar, also, the traveller froni Dublin meets nrith the ii s 
Iria'h lake. Lough Owel; and from hence, towards the north 
au^ west, ail extraordiuaiy number of Inke^ are found. There 
are no lakes in a large circle round Dublin, and especially In the 
wide district between Dublin and Cork* A very great proportion 
of them lie in the north-west part of the i&Iand*H^U the lakes 
IreHiid cover a surface pf 455,000 acres, which is about 
of ib^' entire surface of the island* Onlj»32,000 acres of lake, 
or of ilie whole, He in the east, or in the province of I>ein- 
sier; d5,0()() acres, or in the south, or Munster ; 183,000 
acrc^s, or in the north, or in Ulster; arftl 194,000 acres, or 
somewhat more than in the ivest, or in Connaught. Since, 
then, part of Ireland is under lako& of -the whole surface 
there is • • 


In Leinst'or but lake ; 

Mun^er.,. YT<r * 

• Clster.; 

Conoaugbt. . 

Of the twelve counties of Leinster, there are nine which have not 


the smallest lake. Of the fne counties of Connaught, there is not 
one without a lake. The Irish call all lakes, which 

word is doubtless connected with the Latin lacus^' the Italian 
“ lagOi htgKHth^ and the German “ luche^ /tfcA.” The Englisfi 
have applied thk word to most of the Irish lakes, but not to all 
of them ; as, for instance, the fanled “ lakes of Killarncv,” wliich 


are never called the loughs of Killarney.'’ 

W'e left Lough Owel and Lough, Iron on the left, Lough 
Deyeragh on the right, and Lough (xlyn again on the left, 
without j^iuch regret; for lakes in a plain, in which there are no 
rocks to be reflecled in the svaters, have in the..isclves as little 


beauty ds a mirror which reflects no Ibvely fadfe. Towards evening 
we arrived at Edgeworthtqwu, where we passed some agrojaWo 
days in a delightful circle* 
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AFTER III. 

EDGEWOimnWN. 

THEY came OVBk”—H fJEMONT—KltTKCrtON OF A STEEPLE—TH» 
EPtEWORTHb-^^FARM-HOrsES — ThK UIUVKft —’ DIVIRTON OF FARMS— 

FOTA ro —PA RTN KBSHIP—MIUOLKM EN — SURLETTINO X.EA8E9 

AT WIM.— rtE *D1TAIIY POSSESSION—OWNERSHIP OF THE SOU.—^TlTEKSr 

OF mrsn eanddwner%—ibism eangoagi:—arming of the rich^ 

FARMERS—“ WE CQUl-l/ NOT HO WJTJIOUT THEM^' —CONSPIRACIES” 
FOKClUEE POSSESSION—IRISH REAPERS—TIIKIH WANUKRINOS—WANDER¬ 
INGS OP REAPERS Ik l^BOPK—THE BOGS—KINDS OF TtlRF-INFLUENCE 

OF THF, BOGS—DRATN^tJK—'I'Hli: MOAT OF L1HSERDOWL1 NG—NAGHTEn's 
L\NE—THE MOAT OF WARD—DANES MOUNTS-OBJECTS OF T>IE1R EREC¬ 

TION—THE PEWS—TUP RECKONING BOARD—AMURDER STORY—ITALIAN 
POPLARS—BO<i WOGO—IHISII FARM-CARTS—I.ATK HARVESTS—LITTLK 
FAIR—MOUNTEBANK*MJiR(HlANTS—GH*aJKS—JEWS.* 

‘I ' 

Eilixeworthiown is a cheerful littU place, in Sie county of 
Longford, in llie centre of Ix'olandy and has receiVed its name 
from the Edgeworth family—a name which the amiable authoress, 
Maria Edgeworth, has made celebrated throughout the whole 
world. This familj name —that is, from England, whence 

almost the whole of the landed proprietary of Ireland derive their 
origin; and this expression tliey often use to inf*»rm eac.h other, 
and strangers wlio may be tj^eir guests, at what time and on what 
occasion their family first G«we otrr. In Englabd ihis *-came 
over * refers to the Continent—to Normandy—from whence so 
many English fauiilips derive thett descent. The Edtjeworihs, 
tlien, came over in 1^)83, during the reign of Queen Klizabelli. 
They were previously established at Edgeworth, a gentloniaii’s: 
seat in Middlesex. In Ireland they became possessed of^several 
considerable estates ^nd castles, ificludlng Castle Crar|illagh, 
Castle Lissard, and mhers. 'riie village of Eairymnunt, whicn 
they also possess, has, in modern times, become well known 
throughout the world under a slight change of name. Fairy- 
mount, which derives its name from a hill m the neiirhbourhood, 
was afterward shortened into Firraaunt; and the Ahl)e Edge- 
worth, who attended Louis XVI. to the scaffold as his confessor, 
called himself Monsieur de Tirmont, after this mount and village. 

Besides this Abbe de Firm»nt, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
and his daughter Maria, are well known to tjie world ; the former 
by a series of little essays^.nearly all of which subjects in 

mechanks; and tiie latter by her so universally admired, pleasing, 
and talented tales, works on education^ and juvenile works. Ai 
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evideiiceof the inventive mdchaaical her .father, there 

exist in Edgeworthto#o mMty liable works: for 

instancy, doors which ^ean J)e easily o|>ened with.the foot or the 
knee, that tlie aervanta^ laden with viands or other matters, 
ret|uire no assistance to open them. But'fhnt more ^especially 
attracts attention is a remarkab|ek t>'on church-^steeple^ which was 
erected in a very easy, ingenious, and economical manner, Tlie 
lowpr, square half of this steeple was built of stdttc in the usual 
%ay, inside of w'bich the upper round and pointed portion was 
constructed of iron bars anil* plates ; and Vlion it w^as completed 
to the very last nail, by a very simple conlrivimce it w'lis drawn 
out from the lower part—^just as one part oj® a telescope is tlrawn 
out*of the other—and in a few minutes'fixcTl and screwed on to 
the masonry. All costly external scaffoldiiig was thus avoided : 
and ajarge company who were invitetl to witness it, enjoyed the 
pleasure of seeing flie whole steeple rise, its il^out of the ground, 
to the accompaniment of music. « 

Mr. Edgeworth wrote several works jointly witli his danghtor 
Mftria; for iultance, the Eam;/ on Practical Edacatioyij and the 
hiOuorous Esnay on Irhh Jhdia* And now, I suppose, many of 
my German readers will expect from me a perfect picture of the 
life and iiahitjf of the amiabie, clkeerful, and talented aulhoross 
whom tliey esteem so highly, and that I should minutely describe 
the little spot iioar the wiodowof the pretty library, her customary 
sitting*rooni, with the little writing-tafele, and all the comfortable 
and agreeable \jnvironments, iii^ which the Moral Tnlct^ the 
Papular Tales^ Leonora^ Grise/t/a, Cmtle Itackrenti 

Hel$n, aud all her other charming works, were conceived and 
wriUen. No doubt alt this would l>e extremely interesting to 
many; ljut I feel so great an aversion to speak of those living 
persoiiB who have received me under their roofs, that, adhering 
to my pld rule, i will keep 'all this to m^lf, and entreat my 
readers to atHwnipany me in uiy v’alks in tnc neighbourhood of 
Edgeworthtown, where they will probably find much that is 
genemUy characteristic of the counjry and of the people, with, 
whom I am always fonder of employing myself than with person* 
alities. ^ 

- The Edgeworths been long resident in the coanrtw—-that 
1$^ they are npt absente^j but live upon their at« 

ienduig to its improvement, and to the well* being of their depend* 
AMrtS. Many other gpntle and noble families who have pioperty 
in the iieighbo<trl^po(4 {among othera the Tuites.) also reside 
iijpeas th^ 'estates^ 1 bad. therefore the opportutrity of hei^ expe* 
nencitig Uie temukabk ^cta of the presence eM attention of a 

I 
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TiDsid&Qt proprietary* and of eeeiog in how j^reat a degree those 
Irish landlord:! who devote no attention t^Uheir tenantry arc 
answerable for the misery "of their coun try, l^^would never have 
believed that such good, such soUci fanaiiers and farms cquld exist 
in Ireland* as 1 saw hare, upon the estates of the two famines 1 
have mentioned. And since,<eTon in English authors* such ex¬ 
pressions may be found as the following*from Wakefield, who says, 

With the exception of those which belong to the gentry, there 
is nothing throughout Ireland that deserves the name of a /ardi- 
Aotive;" it will be wdrth the troubl^e to show that this declaration 
has its exceptions. 

Upon my many ^cursions into the.country about Edgeworth- 
town, I saw farm-houses which were just as substantial aftd as 
stately as the best in England. Every thing was in the neatest 
and most perfocf condition : the rooms were-as comfortable as 
any one could desire, the stairs and the rooms were carpeted, 
aiul I was offered wine a’id refresliments- On the property of 
Mr. Tuito i visited a whole series Of farm-house!^ which were al 
equally neat, and in as good order; each had" sides of bacon 
hanging in the vestibule; the kitchen utensils all bright and 
shining, and the furniture and beds in the ciuimbers all as excel¬ 
lent as ih the houses of the wealthier peasants in,Germany. The 
Tiiite family, I was told, liad resided on tlieir property for more 
than three hundred years, had always manageffcit tliemselves, and 
iho present po^'sessor is particularly zealous and active agricul¬ 
turist. As it is extremely rare to see any thing t-Hke this in 
Ireland, it is therefore the more interesting. But the fact that it 
is sumetimes to be seen shows it is possible, with care and loving 
kindness, to raise thelrish peasantry from theirinisery—an improve¬ 
ment which those who could best effect are usually Ica^t inclined 
to believe, whilst they attribute the entire blame to the want of 
order, the dirty and drunkqj:i habifs, #nd the improvidenpe^of the 
people. In the memoirs of her father, Miss Edgeworth gives a 
description of an intelligent landlord, animated by a wish to 
better the condition of his tenantry; a description which is at this 
momeut very applicable and full of interest, since the relations of 
landlord and tenant have remained pretty much the same. 

Earms which were originally sufficient for the support of a man 
and'^is family, have, in many cases, been divided from generation 
to generatiem, the fatfter always giving a bit of land to each of 
his sons, to set them up in the world, '^hta subdivision of fatins 
is tttuversaliy prevalent «n Ireland, and is ony of the many sources 
of her ^rcat poverty. Every one anxious to possess a bit of 
ground to till for himself; and however praiseworthy this deshe 
• 3 
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may be’* 'y«t, when eawied too 'far, aa in Irolanrf, U eatrses fh6 
gWatissi mischief. Irisl% parents ate tpo fond of their chihiren : 
ther'capnot bring' themselves to favour one more than another, 
and always endeavour to divide their fenns^ for whatever term 
the/may possess them, between their sons in equai shares. 
Front this endless division jtiarises*f.hat every one at last possesses 
a’ piece of' ground so small, that the occupier and his family are 
always in a.stale between bare existence and starvation. Were 
th*e extent of the farms fixed, and were ihey^iado indivisible, and 
the younger sons sent out to fiiake their own fortunes, llu* older 
would have a greater interest in the improvement and good 
cultivation of the land that feeds them ; wjiilst the younger, 
being* sent out into the world, would manifest more itidustry 
and specidation. 

With this progressjive minuteness and subdivision of farms info 
smaller and smaller potato gardens for the ])oor peasants, 'the 
preservation of ^he estates oi the landowners in their original 
sixe stands in |sad contrast.* For, since the landlords inlierit 
their land-!, not according to the custom of Ireland, but the okl 
Norman feudal laws, the great mass of each estate clcscetids to 
one individual. Had the law countenanced the division of pro¬ 
perty, the smaller landlords would •by dogrcfs ha\(» approached 
nearer to the farmers, and the division of estates would have set 
a limit to the dhirion of farms. As matters were, and are, there 
is no country in Europe where the proj)f.rtv of the peasant in th*> 
land he cultivates bears so small,a proportion to thiU of the 
proprietor of the soil. In Russia, ijidividuals ])osscss vast tracts; 
but there Uie peasants also have extensive districts. In Ireland, 
there are estates as large a? dukedoms in Thuringia, and farms, 
jf one ma^‘ apply (his expression to a potato garden, scarcely as 
btg as tjio piece of ground which an English gentleman sets apart 
for ,1ns rabbits in a corner »f his parjt. In the county of Tip¬ 
perary', out of 3400 farms, 280 are less than one acre, 1056 
between one and five acres, and the remainder are above five acres. 

The Ciirefoi landlord should therefore do every thing to coun¬ 
teract this propensity ol» his tenant for a little potato garden of 
his own, which he qan till without much exertion of mind or 
hotly ; and, on the expiration of leases, by uniting several'of the 
snupille? farms, wlijch are now scarcely capq^jle of 8upporting*fheir 
p«fse8«ot«> gradually introduce an aWe, active, and wealthy class of 
fatmnl The providept and thrifty landlord will not (as in 
ItSeland is-nohappily^too often the case, by reason of the general 
propensity tO'prodigality and extravagance,) be in want of Wdy 
lDOimy« arid will wot he therefore compelled' to let his farms to 
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the highest bidders. He will, eti the contraryi prejfor the firmer 
who has industry atid a good eliaracter to him who uffoie. luOst 
Just as little i^ill he be induetioed by party-prejudice or election 
interests~(many gontlemcn divide theiir lands, solfcjy for thisj pur¬ 
pose, into the snialleirt possible lots, in order to ha\u a yrtSiter 
number of votes a^ forthcoming elections,)^and will nut reject 
this or that individual merely on account of his religious couvic-n 
tions. Jf he offers his land on reasonable conditions, he will find 
the competence of thj bidders sulHciontly groat to deternnuc Ifis 
choice. In many farm-leases one the principal conditions was,* 
and I believe is partly at the present day* the delivery of a 
certain number of^^amc, fish, cattle, and the performance of a 
certain amount of labour (dtU^fowly dnti/^work, as it was carted). 
l?utniost good landlords have abandoned this custom as pernicious. 

Another ju'rnicjous custom in Ireland is the ltUinf( the land in 
partnrrHkipf as it is called, often tp wliole Adlages, the members 
of the partnership being jointly and severally liaj)le for the rcuU 
'fhese eominunity-fanns the good hfiidlord will <?a>pose, from the 
same motives which, in modern times, have o|)erafetl in Gwrmany 
and other coimtrios, to diss()ive and divide the commons uf tillage 
and pastint! grounds. Unfortunately tliis is still so much the cast* 
in many districts of Ireland, •that, acc<»rding to t^e rofjort of Mr. 
Nieholls, one of the l*oor-law t^oinmissioners, the coinmoiis of 
pasture grounds are to be seen coininually «over-stockcd with 
cattle, and the people ari* for ever disptitiag with cmcIi other as to 
who is entitled to send the gj*eatest number cf wTetclunl animals 
to pasture there. If the piece of ground thus let in common is 
arable, they share it among themselves in little lots, But these 
divisions lead to continual quarrels and law-suits, each selfishly 
insisling on his right to some inch of uiiserabie laud, ^^nd each iu 
continual fear of being overreacli^d by his ueighhour. In tljese 
divisions, should the land*pcnnit it, two roods of goo^. ground, 
two of stony, and tw'O of bog, are appropriated to eaelcteuauL j 
and for the sake of tins small allotment, each one becomes re¬ 
sponsible for the defalcations of the wliole* 

One of the greatest evils beneath wliich llie Irish agricultural 
systetn groans, is tho existence* of middlemen. To this the 
goo^landlord mil direct his attention. In order to avoid the 
troume of a number of small tenants, and to receive tho revenues 
of their estates (on which tb^y never reside,) in one large sum, 
many landowners have introduced the ^uistom of letting cuUm 
tracts of laud together ,*10 persons possessing some capital; the^* \ 
tfgaiid let it in lots to others^ eitberdo the real tillers of the soil, 
or to ^ther middlemen possessing less capital than themseives. 
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wpp then lei H to the actual culUvators. Thus there often stand 
hefwehiMtie landlord and the cultivator a series of middlemen» 
not one of whom has any natural interest in the improvement of 
' the soil) and whose only aim is to make the ]^asaht pay as high 
a Wnt as possible, in order the more easily to pay to the landlord 
Ihs moderate chief-rent. The most perniciods, unjust, and dis¬ 
graceful pirt of this S 3 rstem, however. Is, that in case the middle¬ 
man becomes bankrupt, or spends the money, or does not satisly 
the head landlord, the latter can come dowu^on the occupier, aod 
make him pay his rent over ai^ain, although he 1ms already paid 
the middleman. An act of |Kirliament, entitled The Subletting 
Act,” psi^sed, I believe, in the year IS,‘10, entirely forbidden 

; but of course this can only apply to contracts made 
subsequent to that date ; and as there are districts which have 
been lot for terms from 20 to 30 years to undertenants, and 
tenants under them again, n!\y, even in perpetuity, upon tliese 
this law can operate but slowly, if at alk Besides, such a law can 
always be evadefi, and an evil practice of long standing can hardly 
be at once removed by legislation. The tyranny and the misery 
to which the ]>oor undertenants were (ami, 1 must add, still are) 
subjected fay this system of middlemen can scarcely l)e credited. 
It often happens that if the first*middleman, either through 
knavery or extravagance, or any other cause, be unwilling, or 
unable to pay, tiuf landlord has lio otlier means of oblainiug his 
rents hut by to the innd itsetf\ i*c- by sending his driver 

to seize, impound, and sell, for the j^iyment of ihe rent, the cattle, 
or whatever produce tnay be found on the farm* Instances of this 
shameful injustice were (and are?) not nnfrequont. 

These are, no doubt, things unheard-of in the rest of Europe* 
But just m unheard-of lliings present themselves in their mode 
of agriculture, and the implements employed. There are locali¬ 
ties where the people do not know lio>v to form a threshing-daor, 
and where they use,any hard spot of ground, or even a piece of a 
macadftmized.road, for that purpose. Even at the. present day, 
cars with wheels without spokes, nay, cars without wheels, called 
** elide eursJ are in exiltence in some quarters* 

The term for whidt leases ai*e graute<l is also very important. 
Great numbers of Irish farmers are ** tenants at will,” i c^they 
held their farms* only so long as it pleases their landlomfe to 
permit them, and can therefore hUve no great interest in the 
fmpro\’emeht of their lands, since they are 4 iever certain that they 
may not be turned out at a moment's Notice* It is of course 
catireiy at the option of the 4audlord to let bis ground lof at long 
or as short a period as ha pleases. But the terms moatjtised in 
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Ireland are> for ever, for ninety-nine years, for thirly*one yeat^, 
for ivrenty-ono years, and leases ‘‘ for three lives," as" they are 
called. 1 have been informed, 1 am sorry to say riot falsely, that 
tenants at will" are much on the increase, in consequence of 
the late extension of the electoral francliise, and of the O’Conftell 
agitation* The laifdlords, who* liave found by experience that 
tenants secured in their farms hy long leases are self-willed, and 
often vote contrary to their (ihe landlords’) interests, prefer 
granting only short terms, that they may keep them in dependence 
by the fear of expulsion. These tenancies at will” should, if 
possible, he entirely forbidden, and the landlords compelled 
by law to give for longer terms. This is the universal 

wish of file agricultural class in Ireland, by whom it is teAned 
** fixity of tenure^;” but no one- sees any means of effecting 
this change, by which the tenants at will jrould be converted 
into hereditary tenants of the soil. * 

The Irish being so mucb behind in every thing, it has not of 
course occurred to any one to iuquife by what s^]) this object 
may be accomplished. Even the daring O’Connell, I believe, 
has not once thought or spoken of this. And it is the mure 
remarkable, since it shows now far the cause of the agricultural 
population—the most importifnt and first class of society, upon 
•which rests the whole fabric of the state, as upon its base—has 
advanced in the other states of Europe beyond* the condition of 
the Irish peasantrj'. lit most of the civilijed countries of 
Europe—in France by a revolution, in almost all the states of 
(iermany by wise reforms—the nobility have been deprived of 
their old feudal rights over the oppressed and subjugated pea¬ 
santry ; and these, from serfs and slaves, have been turned into 
small free proprietors of the soil. .Nay, even in llussia, within^ 
the last ten years, many inlK)ductOfy measures have been taken 
towards making the peasaats more independent of thetr lords, 
and gradually to give them the ownership of the land which they 
till. In England and Ireland only, people have not ventured 
even to think on the question, whether it would not bo very wise 
to grant the poor aerfish Irish farmers tHh freehold of their soil; 
or, if this could not be effected without a revolution, at least to 
follom^he example of Prussia, Saxony, &e., and by reforms and 
measOTCS introductory to changing the tenants at will into heredi¬ 
tary possessors, to regulate ana reduce the rents of these tenants 
law, and then to permit, and finally to* tnmf on the tenant s 
nght ^ pnrcliase his lanfl; and by these mettns to fonn a class of. 
free peasants and small independent landowners. No one has for 
a moment thought of inquiring, as has been done in France and 
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GS(>Tmany, nay, oven"^ in the Baltic provinces of Russia, whether 
peasant has not an older and a better right to the soil than 
the noble landowner, who grew over his head gradually by force 
and oppression, and took away from him by degrees the Uiul of 
hls^ fathers- There is in England so holy ah awo of interfering 
with the rights of property as recogniaed by the stale, that no 
one is capable of taking so comprehensive and elevated a view of 
the sui)ject as would enable him to perceive, that, under certain 
drcumstances, it would bo the highest wisdyin for tno state herself 
to violate these rights. f 

Tile titles bv which the laiuled nobilitv in the varians states, of 
Europe hold their property an<l serfs, aio of various kinds. 
Generally speaking, they are held by po'^sej^sfon from lime iinmc- 
moviah Among the original .inhabitants, Individuals Itail raised 
tliemselvcs to power by cunning or bodily strong!h ; and (hose, 
partly by just and legal freafies, and partly liy force, gradually 
obtained their soil from others, and nvule them their de[>endents. 
In many countries, however, the peasants were deprived of iheir pro¬ 
perty and independence by conquest,and the partition ofthcircountry 
amongst the conquerors. Almost every wliere this perioil of coiuiuest 
goes so far back into the times of gray antiqiuty, that the injustice 
to which they qwe their titles is w»l!-nigh wholly for^roUeu ; nav, 
even che desceudanls of the unju&t compierors arc, for the most 
part, long since d#ad and exllnct, aiul new families have succeeded 
to their possessions by purchase, or otiter just titles. Could the 
original conquerSrs or tliolr descenj.lants be found* the ^tate might 
justly Pay to them, You possess your estates by an unjust title; 
we will therefore take them away iroin you, and restore them to 
the poor peasants from wdioni your ft)refafhers wrested them." 
Pnjfsia qnd other countries not only did this, but, since they 
tould not distinguish the just pos.sessors from the unjust, they 
treated Jjoth alike, and compelled ^them, willitig or unwilling, 
with 01 without title, to resign ihoir pernicious and foolish privi¬ 
leges, and to accept a certain moderate indemnity* Wlint Ihu&sia 
anel other countries have done towards a nobility with much 
better titles, people in irelaiid do not dare even to £km/i of doing 
with respect to a nobility wkb the worst of all possible titles. 
Landowners growing as ft were out of the people themselv^, and 
possessing their estates from time immemorial, may be not 
to exist in Ireland; for the old national-Irish nobles and land¬ 
lords have, with a fe^ exceptions, been completely destroyed. 
The roost honourable and* best title aa Irish family can show is 
force and ccttiqucst. Thi% force, however, almost n#v€^ goes 
lieydnd the ' rnemoty of %nAn; for although ki the time of 
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Hmjry II., aljout the middle of the twelfth century, all Irolaiut 
was claimed by the English, by virtue of a grant frora^the Fd^, 
it was not till the time of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, that they 
fixed thurnselves firmly in a small portion of tho country, and 
became the rulers ef not more than a third or fourth part of^the 
island, called Tliie Pale* ’ , 

The conquest of heland, jwoperly so called, was first completed 
by Elizabeth, and after her by Cromw^oll, which was in-a measure 
once more repeated ^by William III. All these conquest^, <>f 
comparatively inoderit date, were fidlowod by the expulsion of the 
old iimnenioriiil proprietors from their estal('s,aml the investiture 
of new lords and misters ; so that fullv nine-tenths of the soil are 
the proptM'ty i>f fcjftulies of English ilosr.ent, almost all of whom 
can still point nut the date wlion their ancoslnrs obtained their 
forcible possession. I have said that force and conquest are the 
most liononrable^and best titles ^hicb the* Irish landlords can 
show, for many obtained tjiein by jtroenring coufiscalioiui in their 
favour, surreptitiously, l>y tre.ielier^^and fraud. *0110 can easily 
imagine hy what villanies esiate^ W'ere aj^rquired In a land where, 
for n long time, there oxi.'itud a law hy w*nich a younger brother, 
on turninjr ])rotestant, could deprive his elder brotlier, ora son his 
father, of hi-J estates. And ^o the^e villanies, and frauds of their 
ancestors, )nost of the landowning funillies r*f*Ireland can be 
proved to owe their estates- When lands are [ndd by such titles 
as these, inigljt not any reasonable government justly interpose, 
and, if it couhl not be accompliidied without a* revolution, yet at 
least by gnidmil refoi’un eodvort the poor tenants at will and 
leaseholders into freeholders, so that the suirering millions may 
not for over live in misery for tlio advontago of a foiv oligarchs ? 

On one of our excursions to (he farmers of Smina, we found 
an old woman who uiulerslood Irish, and spoke very iia“d Em/libh. 
She said tlnil in her youth* sonitf fifty years ago, almost nothing 
else but Irisli w\as spokeif or understood here, in tlnfjentreof 
Ireland ; but that many who understood it in their youth had 
now enlireiv forgotten it, and the children were no longer taught 
Irish. “ There are but very few/’ sh^ said, “ who can even 
bless themselves in Irish,She Jold us the old Irisli name of 
Edgeworthtowri, but 1 have unfortuaateiy forgotten it. 

IHs worthy of notice, that nearly throughout Ireland, even in 
the ti) 08 t Anglicized or Saxmjized districts^ the original names of 
the.divisions of the country have been retained, and particularly 
tliose of the smallest jfivisions, called tnwmhip-^^ This is the 
i^orevreuiAvkable, as many of them must s'bund very strange t<> 
the Saxon car of Englishmen, su«h*,as Canoliskbey, Agadou^n, 
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Ballinlou^hta^h, which are ihe names of soin^ townships in 
thef'neighbourhood of' Edj^eworthtown. Several of these town* 
sbijl^ united make a parish,, and several parishes a barony. The 
mines of these baronies are in part Knjrlish/but in the west of 
Ireland they arc entirely Irish, as for instance, TnicUanakmy, 
Doskacuiny, iricticonnor, Mucuijchy^ &c. from six to eight 
'baronies form a county, of wliich there are thirty-two, many of 
which have English names, as Waterford, Longford, Dowd, 
(^Joeu’s County, King^s County; whilst nvt^y yet retain the old 
Irish appellations, as Monaghaci, Fermanagh, Donegal, and others. 
Of these counties, again, four provinces are formed, which are 
the largest divisions of the country, and in former days were Irish 
kingdoms. 

The nobility and gentry in this part of Ireland know nothing 
of the Irish language ; nay, there are but few ‘places where the 
landowners can converse in Irish with their p\iasantry. In the 
vicinity of Galway alone, the most completely national Irish 
town, do the gentry understaujfl and sometimes s)>eak the lau* 
guage. Here, TOO, the^nriesta aiN bound to preach in Irish every 
Sunday. The best Iri^ scholars also dwell here ; among these 
the most distinguished are Dr. iVDHalc, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuain, and his Vicar-Gcneral, Dr. Loftus. The 
former is now publishing a translation of the Iliad in Irish— 
language which, as it possesses numerous epic and elegiac poems, 
is certainly not a little suited for such % translation. The same 
scholar baa also Ihtoly published an Irish version of the poems of 
Thomas Moore, which has been much praised. 

Most of the fanners whom wc visited had arms in their posses* 
sioQ—guns, sabres, and bayonets. We could not do without 
them,*' said they- Witli regard to the Peelers,* a species of 
police force, armed IHte soldiers, and very numerous in every part 
of Ireland, they also said, \Vc could not do without them.” 
These rich farmers express the same opinions as their landlords, 
and to a man stand on their side ; for since, as middlemen, they 
often have their under-tenants, so also they have as much to 
apprehend fi^om the pea^ntry as their landlords. Many conspi¬ 
racies are consUmtly formed among the poor farmers and labour¬ 
ers.; and as these conspiracies are said to be as plentiful as the 
^evances complained of, they must, indeed, be numbeHess. 
Almois^ every regulation which atv Irish landlord adopts, even 

which are for the advantage and comfort of the tenants 

‘ * ^ 

» 

* iy(ter Sir B. Prd, ,t whose recommeBdation they wAe taised, 

wfaaa be Win. Secretary for Ire)and.-^TA. 
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thein^tPivF.s, arc siiro to be opposed and resisted by bis tenantryv 
cither by mearts of an open or concealed conspiracy. Thus, for 
irmtnnre, should a landlord wish to reclaim a bogy from which, 
whether entitled to it or not. the neighbouring tenants have been 
accustomed to obtaRi a scanty supply of fuel, thoae who hav^ an 
interest in the pi^servation of the hog immediately conspire 
against all the works undertaken by the landlord->-destroying and 
throwing down his fences, scattering or removing the lime ami 
manure which he lias collected for the improvement of the 
and otherwise annnyiflg him, untile he abandons all intention of 
continuing his projected improvement. Or if a landlord, by 
raising his rents, haf brought down on himself the hatred of his 
tenants, a conspiracy is frequently formed among the neighbouring 
farmers, who mutually pledge themselves to pay no higher rertt iu 
future, or perhaps no rent at all, and not even to permit others to 
do so. By this means the landlord is, of dburso, much embar¬ 
rassed, as his income is k?ssened, or often entirely cut otf. For 
even if he should find anyone tqf^iie the groundft the new tenant 
is exposed to so many annuyancw‘ from ,ihe conlpirators-r-{wbo 
give him no neighbourly assistance, but evince their hostility by 
frequently quarrelling with him, sometimes beating or even mur¬ 
dering him)—that he must give up his farm, and the landlord is 
forced to accede to the wishes of his refractory' tcnanti^. When 
leases expid!^, it is often difficult for the landlo^, should he wish 
to dispose bf his farms m any other way, to remove the tenants, 
who are naturally inclined tq oversold what fhey have so long 
possessed, and accordingly retain forcible possession, A compul¬ 
sory removal, however necessan^, has here so much the appear¬ 
ance of injustice, that the farmer has many to sympathize with 
him, and thus another conspiracy is formed. Threats are now 
held out against the landlord, in ease he attempts to eject thn 
tenant hy force or by law. , If he is not thus deterred, appeals 
to the law, the conspiracy again meets him in the shape af a jury 
composed mostly of farmers, who are united in the determination, 
as they say, not to give a verdict against themselves. Should 
the landlord, however, gain his suit, sebthe threats at defiance, 
discover and prosecute those wlfo threatened him—should he 
cscjjj»e their waylayiiigs and their buHels—he obtains bis ftirm, it 
is true, but in a very altered and* good-for-nothing state ; for the 
farmer has done his best fo ufear oui the ground^ and to breah 
it «/).” These conspirator^ often go so, far as to murder a land¬ 
lord^ efr one of his cfiief middlemen; aqd then it is usually* 
impossible to discover the murdeiter, because all concerned are 
pl^dgefl to inviolable secresy. Nearly all the great and wide- 
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.spread combinations and conspiracies anoong the Irish people, of 
which wo have so frequently beard, owe tlieir origin not so much 
to political feeling as to the complicated and unfortunate agricul¬ 
tural relations of the country, wluch, however, are very closely 
connected with politics. The Whitt-boys, <he Defenders, the 
Heart of Oak Boys, the Peep-o’-day Boys, the Rihboumen, and 
those hands which are known l>y the assumed names of their 
leaders, as John Doe, iiichard Hoe, Captain Dreadnought, Cap¬ 
tain. Moonshine, Captain Starlight, Captain Rock—all these con¬ 
spiracies, and the like, start up and disappear one after another, 
and emerge again under a dUl'oreut nanu*. Of main, however, it 
is impossible to say that they ever disappear:, for they are heard 
of CYervwhere, and are everywhere feared. 

Numerous parlies of [joor Irish reapers amS labourers passed 
through Edgeworlhtow'U during my sojourn there, and excited 
compassion by theli miserable appearance. *On my way from 
Dublin 1 had already met with A'ast swarms of them, who all 
complained of tCe little they jiad earned in England. They were 
mostly of that Olass of laboure^pa who wander every year chiefly 
from the w^estera parts of Ireland, and principally from Connaught, 
in order to assist the rich English farmers in tlieir harvestt The 
last year’s harvest w’as very good, J)ut there were so many un¬ 
employed hands* to he hired at low wages in England, that the 
Irish emigrants found themselves badly off: hungry and in rags, 
they crossed user to Eugland; and in ^he very same plight they 
camo back, since*- they had scarcely earned eiioug!) to pay the 
expenses of the journey. The wanuerings of tlic Iri^h laljourers, 
backw'ards and forwards*, between England and Ireland, take place 
every year as regularlj as the migrations of birds of |)assago. .As 
the price of labour is twici^ as much in England us in Ireland, (it 
is here between iki. and Sd. per diem; there it varies between Is. 
and ls..L>(l.) the poor Irish, who live on the cheapest food, are 
able to the expenses of ihoir journey, and generally to bring 
back some small savings. These people arc called Irkh 
harvesters.'' The period of these migrations is from June to 
October. In Donegal, C'Jare, Mayo, Connemara, and other quar¬ 
ters of this mountainous rocky province, each peasant has a little 
plot of ground j and as soon as they have ploughed their field and 
sown their seed, leaving their families behind, they set off* towards 
the eastern ports—Dublin, Belfast, Dundalk, &c '—in little parties^ 
fironi whence they cross over to England and Scotland. Their own 
little harvest is, meanwliile, attended to^by their wives; or, as 
every thiing;ripens slotidy in tlje temperate climate of Irelm^ and 
^particuJariy in the moiintains of western Connaught, they may be 
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back themselves time enou|;rh to save their own harvests. During 
the haymaking and harvest in England and Scotland; the services 
of these reapers are of consideraldo importance, and in inanv 
districts the crops could not be st'cured without their aid. Thev 
are, genendiy speak4ug, sober, well-lK^havod, and peaceable* hard¬ 
working, and oasik fed. They' usually return, year after year, 
to those places in whitli they arc known; a)id us the English 
farmer generally engages tlie saniv? labourers he emploscd during 
the preceding year, ju certain districts of England the licl^s 
are voa[>ed every yofnr'by labourcjrs from the same districts uf 
Ireland. 

In consequence oSthc cheapness and facility of the communica¬ 
tion between England and Ireland, produced by steamers, jthesc 
migrations are every year bocoining more extensive. .The Irish 
labourer, since hie can cross over into England for a fow shillings 
an<l in a few hour?, is able to seek employment there with much 
cotivenicnce as the English, and to take advantage of e^erv favour¬ 
able conjuncture. It is oifly when they have coirt% from so great a 
distance as Cunnaiighl that it inu$t often disappoftit them bitterly 
to find themselves deceived in their expectations. It is tlie more 
affecting to see Paddy with a rueful look, since he is usually quite 
free from care, wbiUt all wl^o returned across the Channel this 
year had care depicted in their counleoauccs/ Some of them 
complained tluit the riotous nmoufactiirers hgd robbed them of 
all they* possessed. Th^y thought of their wives at home, who 
were anxiously looking out for their return vrith their* earnings, 
and to w hom they wore now hi inging no kui oesl-mane ^to 
pay the rent and satisfy a few pressing wants. Their only liojie 
was placed on tlieir little potato garden, whicii this year proiuiseii 
a crop large enough at least to save them from starvation. How 
they got over the vvinfer, with the Driver^,"' and with the middle¬ 
man demanding the runt, IleaveA only knows. Such wanderings 
of reapers I have seen ii? various countries of Europ^JiUt none 
made so sad an impression on my mind as these Irish swarms^ 
neither thpse who march from the heath-tracts and moors of 
northern Germany into the rich intrslnrs of Holland ; nor the poor 
Croats* Bohemians, and Styrians, who, for the same purpose, W'ander 
from Hungary, Bohemia, and Styria, towards (he fertile lowlands 
of*the Danube; nor those who, from the Alps, descend to the 
ctbundant plains of the Po;, nor, hi tine, the mowers, who, from 
tbe interior of Russia, yearly swarm to tlie uninhabited stepiies of 

the south. • . * ^ I 

I* lilted, while at Edgewortht^wn, a heighbouring bog, ana 
here fhr the first time, the various sorts and states of the Irish 
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moowj as also the in which the tui-f is cut for fuel- Turf fs 
one of the chief productions of Ireland ; and the \vh6le country 
being more boggy, morassy, and turfy than any in the world, it is 
quite impossible that this peculiar feature can fail in attracting tho 
trav}^ller*s attention. The hills, the tops of ro^cks, the valleys, the 
plains, and even sometimes the caves of this island are one and all 
covered with bog; so much so, that where the spade, the plough, 
the stone of the highways, or cultivation ceases, the moor imme¬ 
diately begins; nay, one may say that the enfire island is a moor 
with interruptions. There aife, indeed, oftier countries in the 
northern temperate 2 one, northern Germany, France, the Nether¬ 
lands, v^c., which are much inclined to produce* bog, hut none in so 
great a degree as Ireland. In the north of Germany we have 
tracts, just as little cultivated as many in Ireland, and yet they 
show little and often no bog. Our north (jerman mountain 
ranges, as the Harz, have, to be sure, some bog ; but in Ireland, 
the very summits of snch mountains, if* the plough has not been 
there, are. qnite^'^covered with it. Wherever human cultivation 
is not ever actm, there the bog (for the luxuriant and ceaseless 
production of which nature seems to have gifted Ireland with an 
extraordinary propensity,) immediately begins to prevail. These 
bogs arise Irom the decay of plant.> in the neighbourhood of 
springs, where tlie deposit of moisture from the atmosphere is 
greatest, and (be extreme humidity of Ireland is, I believe, tho 
chief, though peHiaps not the only ca'^se of this phenomenon, 
la drier countries,*the decayed plants and grasses are changed 
into dust and earth, and hence no bogs are there formed. But 
in Ireland the process of the decay of plants is different and 
slower; and a considerable residuum, which in other countries 
would fly away in dust, is here always kept moist and consetptently 
fixed. In course of time, from the continued processes of fermen¬ 
tation and decay, it would resolve itself jnto air and water; bat as 
nevr plants grow and new residua are deposited upon it year after 
year, the progress of turning into air, dust, and water is interrupted; 
the deposit is prescr^-ed; and thus are gradually formed those 
immense compact massesvof half^dccayed plants which the Iriah 
call A young .bog which h yet growing, and in which the 

plants are yet loose, iscalletl a quaking bog/* But when the bog 
giowa^older, and the entire mass is penetrated by the deposit ami 
siifiiB the . watery a compact mass ms formed, which assumes a 
black colour^ and this is.termed a “ turf bog,^* or a ** peat bog.^ . 

%The plsotf being of va^ous descriptions, the4r half* decayed residao, 
and tb«^ fe'odttctt the bogv are also different in ikmt ch&Wter. 
Tfayk ^re is a vast Humber of various kinds of mosses in Iqptaiidy 
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wljiclij as they decay, fonu a very loose, spungy mass, often so 
tou^h and elastic tliat the turf-spade can scarcely cut it; and this- 
in some localities, is called “ old wife’s tow.'’ Sometimes these 
mosses, united with other vegetiihles, form a b'og; sometimes, 
however, they predominate so inucli as to be its sole compositjpni. 
lienee arise two principal dislimjtions of morasses in Ireland ; the 
so-called red or bogs; and the greedy blacky or wet bogs. 
The former yield a light, spungy, rapidly-burning species.of turf; 
the latter, a black, hea^y, solid species. Some of these wet bog^ 
are unfit for yielding tUrf at all, • 

The turf which is obtained from the dry bog, by simply cutting 
it with a turf-spade^ or is called slane-turf," or ** slane- 
peat, * for it is as *often called peat as turf in Ireland. ZThe 
upper strata of the bog being less ilense than the lower, they yield 
each a difi'ereut soVt of turf; and that obtained from tlie upper U 
called ’ that from the lower, The 

turf obtained from the wet;hog is called “ kand-turff because it 
is shaped with the hand. The pi'ocass is as followsA place in 
tlie middle of the bog, to which there is a moderately dry and 
firm a^iproach, is first selected, and pits are dug, in order to draw 
oir a portion of the water from the spot in which they intend to 
w ork. The mud-Uke boggy •substance is now shovelled up in 
heaps beside the pits, where it is mixed and worked up over 
again, and large troughs, called ‘‘ losscls,” are fijled with the turf. 
'J'tiese troughs are then di^iwu by ropes to some drier spot, where 
it is the women’s business to work and shape it^vlth their hands. 
They usually mould it into little pyramidal forms, pointed above 
and wide below, and then leave it to dry* 

The bogs are thus at once a source of wealth and of poverty; for 
whilst they supply fuel, they at the same time cover much fertile 
soil, which they withhold /rom cultivation ; they spoil the waters of 
the rivers, fill the entire atniospliefe with a turfy smell, at>d infect 
the air with foul exhalations; are an impediment to tT^c, and 
have long supplied a protection and a refuge to the thieves and 
robbers of Ireland, who, as Boate remarks, could not live without 
them. The exertions of the Irish .should therefore be equally 
directf^ to the reasonable preservaMon and the reas<)nable draining 
of these bogs. All those which prothise good fuel should be 
wdriced with economy; whilst all which are not of this description 
should be drained and cultbi^ted. But hitherto neither the one 
nor (he other lias been done. An economical system of cutting 
turf has not been adopted, because the supply was deemed inex- 
beus^bih; whilst draining has been neglected, because the morasses 
were ir^fded as the best defences against conquest bj the 
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Kujj'ltsiu Even ^lion this conquest was completed^ llio cabins 
were still built in the neighbourhood of tho bogs^ not so much 
through negligence and iuatteotion to <heir oivu interests as from 
a slight remaining fear of the conquerors. The English, “ the 
inttndncei's of all that is good into Ireland/**as Eoalc calls them, 
(he might with equal justice have-designated fhem the introducers 
<jf much that is evil,) have for centuries laboured ut the druiaitig of 
th^e bogs; and a company has lately been formed in London for 
the purpose of reclaiming them, by pumpin^out tlie water by moans 
of sieam-engines, in those plrfL-es where a s\il5icient fall lo cairy it 
off cannot be obtained. But compared with tJie mass of bog in 
Ireland, and with what has been doiie in England and Scotland, 
very'little has yet been accomj)lishod, and at the present day a 
ti-avellorin Ireland is rarely unable to sec a bog within his horizon, 
in some places it seems as if there had onoo^ been a time when 
some parts of Irelacid, if not the wliole of it, were better culti¬ 
vated and less ^oggy than at i)resent*,* for large tracts of bog are 
known, beneatlj which the gfound bears the most evident traces 
of former cultivation with the plough. Nay, some Irish writers 
even prove .tliat certain districts, after having been systematically 
and thoroughly wasted by this or that English general or leader, 
became converted into swamps and Ariorusscs. 

I heard the people in this quarter speak much of the centre of 
Ireland ; and a farmer one day led me to a great artificial mound, 
which he informed me the people look upon as that centre. This 
mound is called ‘^Tlie Moat of Idsserdowling-'’ Although we were 
undoubtedly near the centre of the island, yet I feel certain that 
this hill is not that centre; wdiich it would be somewhat difficult 
to determine. But 1 would like to know what gave rise to the idea 
among the people. The celebrattMl hill of Usneagh, mentioned 
by Thomas Moore, lies not far from here, in the neighbouring 
county Westmeath- On its summit the boundaries of all the 
provinces of Ireland meet, and near it the old national conventions 
of Ireland were often held. The Moat of Lisserdowding is a 
circular, couica]ly-pouit(?d hill, abont 40 feet high, and .500 feet in 
circumference. It stands in the middle of a plain, anti is snr* 
rounded by arable.land. Af a distance from it of about 100 
paces, and again of about 200, it is encircled by traces of no^very 
trenches, and not very high walls. The mound itself is 
pbnted with trees and whitethorn* bushes, so tint it presents a 
stafely apjmarance on the naked plain. On the summit it is ilat, 
with a $%fat bollovin the centre, au^covered all ovgrj|vith a 
beantifti! green award. In (iie centre of that indentation oil the 
imtnpait a few naited atooes only were to be sepn, as if tnafir^n^work 
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was concealed beneath thb tuff. The farmer told tnc that there 
was a tradirion among the people, that on this mound, and within 
its walls, dwelt an ancient Irish chief, named Naglitcn O’Oonriell, 
and a little by-road, not far from the mound, is called, after him, 
“NaghtenVIane,” ihe hill is highly reVercd by the peojfRe, 
particularly in the twilight and the night-time. On fine holidays, 
hundreds of people come anti sit on itsslo]ni!g sides, and enjt)y its 
shade and the prospect. But not one remains till dusk, at leafet 
no peasant or peasantJS child; for they believe that the “ gooJ 
people,” f. e* the fairies, dwell in it.* lienee, loo, Nagiiten's-laiie 
is mncli feared, and no one ventures to enter it after nightfall. 
Nor will any one touch stick at stone on the hill, unless (hey 

dreamt,” said my farmer, and have a conunissiou to do so fi-om 

the good people.”. On the slope of the mount I saw the stump 
of an old whitethorn. The bush itself, the fgrmer informed me, 
was blown down one stormy night, ^ome years since; it lay for 
a long time where it fell*, and no one ventun^ to touch it, 

although the people are much inclJlicd to make* free with any 

thing in the shape of fuel they may find ; at last it clccayed"Oway. 
Plantations they frequently rob; but the wood growing wild on 
these fairy mounts they never tv^uch. 

On the following day 1 mJlde an excursion to a similar hill, 
called the “ Moiitc-o"-\Vard.” It was also covered with old 
whitethorn bushes, and has a beautiful prospect from its summit. 
Tho embankments and tftMtclies which surroiujd it were not so 
completely separated from (h# hill ns in the former case, but 
mingloAl with the hill itself. I afiorwanls saw a vast number of 
stich mounds, with which Ireland is more thickly sown than 
England or Scotland. In Ireland people call them “ rnoals,” an 
English word meaning the ditch of a fortress; in Irish thev are 
called **'raths/’ whicli has the saints meaning. With refen'iirc to 
the people by whom they »re supposed to have been Iwilt, they 
are also called Danes* mountsfor as, in Ireland, the destruc¬ 
tion of every old work is attributed to Cromwell, so the erection 
of every ancient structure is ascribed to the Danes. The people 
are quite unanimous in saying tlmt the Dzftiish captains built these 
mounds for fortresses, in wliich they dijelt with their warriors, 
holdmg the whole country in subjection; and vvhon the Danes 
were expelled, some Irish chieftain took possession of tiu* deserted 
fortress. The learned ate not so unanimous as the people. Some 
ascribe them to the Danes; others agaifi-— the patriotic lri-?b 
tigrtee *vi^h Thomas Mo*ore, thit they wore the dwellings of lljc 
ora Irish kings and chieftains, and that their erection belongs to a 
poriod ill which towns were not yet known. In tho north of 
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is one of these hili-iotfres^s, <yf enormous sise^ supposed 
tQ be the former seat of a very amrient Irish King of ULsitef. 

' -It is highly probable that all these hill-shaped structuroSy 
called Danes* mounts, raths, or moats, and ^^hicli are widely 
dilTosed throughout Ireland^ were built at very dili'eront periods, 
by different races, and for very different purposes. Not only <li<l 
the Danes or Scandinavians erect artificial mounds, but^ as it 
appears, all the nations of Europe, in the first period of their 
ttrchitecture. The whole of Southern Ruesia is filled with thenu 
In Hungary, in European Turkey, and in Asia^Minor, we find 
artificial hills, built of stone ant}, earth; also in the north of 
Europe, in the Baltic countriei^^la Scandipavia, Denmark, and 
Ebjl^land; but in none of these countries are they so numerous as 
in Ireland. It is therefore probable that they were not built by 
fha Danes, but were thrown up at a much mope remote period by 
the ancient Irish themselves, for a varicly of purposes. We know 
that mounds 'yore erected for boundary-marks where provinces 
met, and also {is monument# over the graves of heroes and chief¬ 
tains. From these hills the ancient judges and legislators of the 
Irish proclaimed their decisions and laws to the people ; on some 
of them their kings were anointed and crowned ; and on others 
their national assemblies were held. The Druids also required 
sacred hills upon which to offer their sacrifices-, and for this pur¬ 
pose artificial as well as natural hills were used. Finally, many 
nray have been erected as fortresses,« Hence, these hills, which 
the Irish are unanimous in calling/ortresses, (raths, moats), were 
partly monuments, partly boundary^marks, partly political or reli¬ 
gious structures, and, finally, partly fortresses. ITie original use 
^ many Is, however, quite unknown, and in fact remains an 
euigma yet to bo solved. In the interior of several have been 
/ound little passages and cel^s, which are too small for store¬ 
houses, ^hile they cannot have bceu tombs, since they have uo 
reseiiiWance to those in which bones have been found. Sucji as 
are like Lisserdowling, with a high pyramid in the centre of a 
tbw ritmpart, seem to be much more suited for a religious naunu- 
itteht than for a fortress^ For if intended as a fortress, would not 
the ettraordinary Ifibour bestowed in giving it a conical form 
have been more likely to be expended in increasing the l^pight 
or;the surrounding ramparts? As a fortress, it would be the 
straingast and most, unsuitable in'tlie world. Tim space oo its 
sun£imU is so small as. scarcely to allow room for two huts ; and if 

that it was intoned as a pladb of safety for tlm fomeu 
at^ of the entire fortreas-^it 

lin^ be'hbnlrssed that ho form worse adapted for thatc purpose 
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Coi^caV^^d hav« been devited^vsibe^f if the .estfriMr 
bulyadb iai4; waQa ireire storooed by ur eoioaiiyv (be. defenders 
.eeiud do Qotbing bet/either retreat, dgntittf Im^trerds dp (he 
steep side of the cone, or at once turn their backs (o' (bebr araaii* 
anetj' and to eithetf case they would soon, discover' tbat .thtd)’ 
labour, and'earth, add stones might have beep used with greater 
advantage in coQstrnctitig a ditch and rampart* Probably the 
nuRparts and ditches which surround these conical hills havo- 

f iven rise to th^ helief dhat they had served as fortresses^ but wc> 
nd that, othet^hills, -\nanlfestly r^igious, were encirdied in . a' 
similar manner, as Stonebeug^i^tvhicb no one ever took to be,the 
wall of a foi^ress. 'Pfaese dq^l^aUations were probably merely 
intended to mark the boundaries of the holy place, and to cujUlt 
off from all connexioia with profane soil* 

. So much for the Danes’mounts and Irish moats. I will pro* 
ceed with matters which may be of more general interest, audi 
characteristic of the country,and Us inhabitants. . 

In the little Protestant church oh Edgewortht^wu I found, a 
wooden gallery, which, as an inscription informed me, was erected^ 
sixty years ago, by a vicar of the place, and was open to (he 
public at large, without distinction. The small space below’was 
occupied almost entirely by the “ pews” of the wealthy, and left 
but little room for those who could not pay for them. This k 
also usually Uie case in the Protestant churches ef England. The 
pews produce a consideralde income, and have gradually become^ 
so numerous, that no place rgmains for the pwr. Some well* 
meaning clergymen,have often opposed this increase of pews, and 
many have, at their own expense, provided a place for the poor. 

I was told that it cost the clergyman 1 have mentioned much 
trouble to obtain the “ act of vestry” permitting him to erect his 
gallery!. At the present day the Fuseyites have raised a |;feat 
apposition against the mono^ly oPpews, which it is to be hoped 
^11 be attended vriUi beneficial consequences. 

There arc SCO Roman Catholics in Edgeworthtown, and 3(^. 
Protestants.., Yet the latter do not progress so rapidly as ^.e 
fomtOt*) who have increased much in wealth and power, as well ^ 
ju..uuaiber8,i since the passing of the Emancipation Act. ThR 
remark, I was every where assured, appllbs to the whole of Ire- 
laod*whm;c the Roman Catholics are now endeavouring to induce 
^embers of better famiUes tl»n was .formerly the case 
fheir priesthood. , ,. .. 

i also .vi^tqd the;.,bofa’ and gufla*. school^, at Edgewmtbtpwo,, 
T*he ^s|, of „ li^e Qhio^e-lldougbl^u-Ei^sian, reckonjng*bop^^ 
.ih«^ PKHti remarkable (Hag ,1; found tbrnw*! vw 




/’ktto tisd Iiilsh oAtaoiMil tvf^ bcior^^ 

wilfeC&^UAd so stNY-weati^ tliatj^ me viiil 
tSkcW iofbro^ vif ilm U tias osiMie 
Miiasmn ge^denoai). U is also possible,, that the English i|i|jr ^eVe 
hlought it direct feom Cbimw rBut, Xsm son:^eMrltat sui^rie^,ihat 
$t hes'Onlf so reoentlyioccunred ouc European teachers to irttro> 
diice «R'in8ttanaent of so much, practical,utility, in. instruction, st^d 
vhidh bas been in use ia Asia from time inameinorial. The 
tQiiuese. are doabtle^ its inventors, and from them tbe Kfoni^ids 
addt Russians have received it T^e latter hpve introduced it into 
Boland, and, about nine years siecer into all tho Cjlermap schools 
ill Uteir Baltic proviDce^^CourliHljii^ LivoniSi, and Esthoniai. T^ie 
Jlpatiese have likewise adopted this reckoning-board:. so that, 
from Japan to Ireland, this Chinese invention has been spread 
through the world on tho wings of the nationrconnectiiig traffic of 
ippdern times. ^ 

"fvThe farmers of ihe neighbourhoc^ told, me some intcrestitig 
murdei^stories^ such as the following;—An Irishman, was hired, 
ptt^bly by liibbon-men or Peep-o'-day Boys, to murder a certain 
gentleman* Whilst in search of his victim, hq was. ov.crtaken by 
n.tefrifrc storm. A gentleman found him unprotected and mpan- 
on the road, mid took hinv home ' in his carriage to his 
resideece, ndiere he sent him into the servants’ hall to dry him¬ 
self and obtain refreshment. 'When the roan heard the name of 


his benefactor, he discovered that he^ was the gentleman whom 
lie was employed to murder, and he accordingly returned without 
haying, perpetrated the deed. A^ associate who had received a 
simijar eommission for the destruction of another gentleman, 
pi^posed. an ^exchange of victims. To this the murderer assepti^d; 
and hie conscience being tlius freed from any scruple on the score 
efin^titade, both assasmns perpetrated their crimes. ' 

' At-Edgeworth town 1 saw* smoae Italian poplars, which are 
somewhlit rare in Ireland, as well'as in England* at least com¬ 
pared tnih some parts of Germany and .France, where whole 
wieya $ttd roads are planted with them. The boj^-wopd, toe, 
iwtli^<&e Iiish.dig out of their morasses, and for. a .variety 
ij^^puir{io»es, nMereirted me much. At first it is sombw^ajt SiOR 
>and wet, but afteewavds becomes hard, .as iron, and is Then 
.^^nsiyely used en thmr buildings and fnrnitnre* Spme^f it, 
'tetains so much softnes^atid elasticity, that the people 
;iii^j(^*Wpps of it. Thofropes they call ‘‘ deal ropes,” and a net- 

ih^r’ on iKhkb theyjay the bags of straw that’ 

;bdg*«op^ is tirade into 
consists of, mik. or'yew, in which 





euf U » veiy bard»: tsbeis a h:^h paUsV i»d abeaaliifiij 
(HK»wn cob^. I aa« fe> tabie-baf d i»'wiibb the rbgs «t' 
the jmfy grdwtW be, Mekong bf hun^ei^ with .the aid 
af a mbposco]^.' Besides topes and ii»l, light is also pet^^ked 
Arom the bogs. €wftdi(» beiag an expeashie aiiticb^ >>uest 
Irish cabins are lighted witii rpslies, froai which they peel ffae 
eater rind, and soak them b fresh butter, (which is much mtire 
oommou tlvaa oil,) Or in a pale yellow btty substance which is 
often, found in the bc^ . • 

The slowtressisrith \Shieh all kinds of grain ripens in-lfpland 
was to tne a in^tter of coutinmd surprise. The winter eocn ks 
sown in Kovensbter, and the' ,iiil»hg corn in February; yet itoone 
thinks of reaping ^iiheat till the middle of Beplenibcr. Qpb, 
which is the printipai grain, are still later, .Rye there is none. 
When the summeif..ia cold end wet,. the wheat is frequently not 
out till the middle *of October, and the oats'in November. In 
the couth of Getmauy, ui^ the Khiae, rye is got in about the 
22hd of July, and wheab baaley,* and oats ftdbw at < short 
intervals. In Courlaed ana Lithuania, eouotries’thab lie-Qj^iy 
utM^er.the same latitude with Ireland, (the 33th degree passes 
throiign Lithuania and the north of Ireland,) tlte harvest is 
gathered, about the ou^ of July or the beghutii*g of August, 
though the aummer com is not sown till April, When the winter 
snow first leaves the ground. Thus, ctwn whi<J) ripens in throe 
or four months ut those eopntries, takes seven or eight mpaths in 
Ireland. • 


White I was in the neighbourhood of Edgeworthtown, a litUe 
fair was held, which afforded me an opportunity of observing the 
conduct of the Irish market-people in sdling their wares, ^ome 
of them, such as those who sold fruit, meat, and the like, sat 


beside their wares, and waited for purchasers; but those who 
sebl^nive.s, scissors, and innumerSble other Utile articles, acted 
in a bore mountebanklike banner than I dtad ever seed ,in any 
Othdr ,,couHtr]r out of Great Britain. They had their ware? 
arfangbd on a booth that moved on wheels, or on a eart turned 
into d, k|oeth, and ornamented with their ^ood?. T®i ooe side, pf 
tb^cari' ivas attached a kind of Ulile.galmry^ on which'the .aidr- 
cbfpt stdi^, ^exhibiting some articles to* the surrounding public, 
to vf|hnm,;he' praised them in the manner of an Italian dealer, in 
mbdjmties, with extraordinary^volubilit^ of. speech,, occompaiiied 
wijfh' frequent, jokes, not devoid of ;V»t. He then nmnetl the 
price. Th'e ,people Itched, and :: QfiVJed brim a dew pence. 

They^hin outbade each other tUl j|hn,bfferVemed 
the irc|cjliant, whb # the time coattoaed.speaking in ajo.^ 
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or, if the offer did uot*ealiafy him^ till he laid by the 
srticle and produced anptiier. In • Kugland, auch merchanU are 
frequently to be seen their wares in this way; 

and even in many English towns, as wdl as iii London itsolf, there 
are those whp dispose el their goods by tiaoans pf. a perpetual 
auction. ^ 

Meitner at this faii^ nor at any other in^ Ireland, did I s^e any 
gi^eys. Indeed, 1 was every where told that there never had 
b^n ariy .in the country, l . bave been unable to obtain i any 
iuiorniatipn on this subject nfrosn books cHn li*ela»td ; for unfortu¬ 
nately authors too often forget to notice what is no/ in a coultifry, 
and yet it is frequently as intcdreatlng to «know this as to learn 
what is in it. Wonderful as it may seem thit gipseys, who have 
found their way into every country of Europe, even into England, 
where they have spread themselves through the whole kingdom, 
shield not have crossed over into Ireland, ifiaiiy Irishmen .jh^tve 
adured me that it is the faht;*aud ^s Ireland is distinguished 
SNitn all other Countries by so many peculiarities, (as the absence 
df toads, serpe^nts, and other venomous creatures, wiiicb are fousid 
in every other part of Europe,) I am iucUued, d priorif to beiy||sye 
the fact* Perhaps some gipseys may have come over now apd 
then; but finding a race almost as barbarous and wretched as 
themselves, they have turned back again, without spreading them¬ 
selves through ih^ country* Even the Komans, who once occu¬ 
pied all the rest of Europe, never TV'en( oyer to Irelahd.' 

}t is a fact equally remarkable, and not loss strange, that there 
ahet. ^no Jews in Ireland; at least ‘'there dops not exist a single 
s^i^gogue in the whole island, not even in Dublin, although it 
con^aius 270,000 inhabitants. Jews came to Ireland' with Crom- 
wpU ; and in 1740 there were 200 individuals, or 40 fomiHos, of 
that nation in Dublin, where they had a synagogue and a buripk* 
ground ; but , this number, in ^821, had decreaa^ed to 
vidqalSe!* In this respect Ireland and*Dublin probably, stand ^oue 
in Europe, ..Iff England, and in Scotland also, gipseys and .Jews 
ar4 eybry where to be met with. Even in China mere are Jews* 
lit slope there are none. Whet a short disUuce wo jaeed 

tp ^d (he marvellouis I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROM BDG^WORTHTOWN TO THE SHANNON. 

1RI811 JAUNTINC-CAtt9—-rWCtS—TUK 1>TKKI0R OF AH 

ITMAFPrNb, SO HE LEAVES ir’^BAt,S‘—THK DRESS COAT—Tjflf F&IBEX 

COAT—PADDY’b HKAD-DRB8S—1 AlTCrHlNG AND WKKL^ING—WALLACHXAIF 

AND Xftr&H FIGS—^W4lO<"AYft TUB RrNT-—PI-ANTATIONH—EGG MARKBlft 

^^ATUUONIL—TUB BOG* OF ALLEN—COAL FIELDS—EBPaODCCTlON' OF 

TURF—BOG^KROrClONh—BOG BUTTER-SHANNON HARBOUR—TUX **GOOD 

PKOPLB” and ENGLISH CIVILIEAIION—MI|ASIAN PAMmES—IRISH AND 

INDIAN ANTiaUirv-'-^OlO CLLTIC FAMILY NAMCb—NUAfBKE OF KUINS~ 

STRUGGLE OK THE IRISH WITH THK ENGLISH—THK SAXONS—CLIMATB, 

■ 

Having re(‘eivcd ^he congratulation's of 'all ipy valued fricnda in 
Edgevrorthtown on the fine weather, which seemed to smile.upon 
my journey, 1 took my deiVartui e with regret froi* a place where 
I would gladly have lingered; and nslled on, throaign the centre 
of Ireland, towards (hat main artery of the land* the glorious 
Shannon, which, flowing from the north, pours its waters in a 
sonth-west direction. The usual method of travelling in Indand, 
on those roads where no stage-Voaches run, is on n jaunting-car. 
These jaunting-cars, or outside curs, as they are also called, are 
constructed on precisely the same plan as tliBse we found in 
Dublin. They are two-wheeled, hove a seat forjlwo persons on 
each side, and’are drann bj one horse. In the centre, between 
those two seats, is a recess for luggage, called “ the well.” The 
shafts arc fixed to the body of the ear, without any hinge; so that 
when the horse gallops, the comical and violent motion affords 
much pleasantry to some, whilst In others it produces something 
akin to seaisickness. The cars agj, of course, without covers; 
and since it is usually raining in Ireland, tljc traveller must not 
neglect to envelope himself and his effects in it watcrploof of 
English invention. The horse, driver and all, are hired at the 
post-station, at the rate of Sixpence per English mile, exactly one- 
half what is paid in England for a dne-hoAe carriage. Since the 
horse, the oats which feed him, the plain jvooden cur, the oldi^ng 
drivej, and his food, which consists of bread and potatoes-—in a 
word, all that you pay for—is producefl in the country, this pro¬ 
portion of Irish to English pfices probably extends to all (he 
upccssaries of life—that is, as one fo fww, To a traveller who 
desires^ to see (he country, these cats are much to be recom¬ 
mended. * They allow him the most delightful independence; and 
as he is l^und to no particular route, he can go about the country 
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Jivecttoii by'pajing' ftis - sliilifeiaiiGe formite: a»d '}iis 
haif out of iheinohicle, ;b«'Oau readUjr'jump.offrOiui'bBt 
and' need pass nothing un«taalina<l« Besides, in the driver he ba» 
a talkative Paddy, wHcv fo^ the sake of the eoant8rt>oies^ ^sualty 
sitS, not on his own hoSt^^eat, but on therother side-Mat, 
with his passenger. He is not disinclined, however, to tom ibis 
«^oard«d!|l into a andx entet into conversatioti with the 

traieUer, and show hhn the country/’ Being hioaself h»U of 
Audosity, he doM all in his power to satisfy that of hie paseengfr-; 
he stops whenever the latter trishes it, drms more slowly when 
beiperceives that .he Is observing any thing; and ofteiwadds, when 
he believes he has said something clever,Will your honoor 
pkafh to put that-down'?” ' 

On one of the many lovely, sunny days 'whioji even Ireland 
enjoy^ in-, the autumn .of 1842, 1 roiieU aw^y, ia a conveyance 
sns^ as I have described, towards the Shannon, in ovdei^ by 
n»eaBs of this ^antiful river, to pursue my travels in the^south- 
iddst of the islitnd. In this most certiral part of Irelanli, from its 
eastern shores to the Shannon, there are no natural beauties to 
c^ire. The country is datt and tho attrition is tlierefure mbre 
dii^ected to man and his works. 41ast (hey can afford him no 
pleasure, for tho former appears mostly in rags, and the latter are 
generally in ruins. Ruins should not be suffered in any country 
where order is prized. They should he removed, either becat»e 
the materials of which they are composed might be applied in 
uenr, useful buildings, and the roqm which they occupy can be 
turned to a better use; or because, by their total downfall, tliey 
thfieeteti the safety of men, and are besides disagreeable objects 
to look at. IreJaj^, however, is' the first country in Europe^fytr 
rums ; and here you have them from all periods of history, from 
the oldest times of the Fhcauicians, down to the present day. 
Borne of these ruins are supposed ^ be the reWios of temples 
erected' oy firKi^wnrsh'ippers from the East; others are looked 
n ays Hruidiltal remanm, or castles of the old Celtic kings of 
,hiW)d, i^ioBS of the churches built on the introduction of 
':i^rihtiitifity afih'numereus. The period of the Ddnish dominion 
bi^wed:up the Umd^another extremely rich collection; 
to our own da|'a each century, nay, oypry decado, has 
mimi ' For'mpltitndes of ddi^idatea buU«^ngs.dretu 

!.tioni>r>of huilcKnga ibid seem not only (o have 
ic^i bnitiBlsn to have iheen recently built. 

W it tiingki vilJago^r town entirely 
rihilwtuy pianos are Ihund wiofe rows 
tes, siandi^ side by id|tcns and 
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Aisr «>«4*(i<itwstytaitw fX'tmr' andl^uds-Ato vifbnt 
to assbeiaifed in the tbitrds of the peoj)!^'with the ruins of old 
eoMles and chunches, so tiii- each of these tnore modern ruin^ of 
d»relling*h<«ise» fe etta^ed’ a stili sadder tijile of wrong coiinhiCted 
iti 'titoes enael ejectbent of a tenant hy his i(ijRd-> 

load, the ittodrnhil dhngratfon of the poor inhabitants, brought, on 
by' neeietisky; at the want of Sncansto repair thek houses^ an^ 
n88a% assigned as causes for* their decay. Generally speaking, 
ti*w|jitopte are riot veivcenimnnicative on this subject. “ Oh, ft 
is a Very'sad story, sit^’ say they: '‘it is better not to Speak' ©f 
itf* or, “ It seems, the landlord dobs not care |litieh about it^~> 
Jnst as it happens, Sj>* he teaVfo it.'j- 
The painter is better oif; for as there are tnnUitudes of plknis 
in Ireland, especially on the walls, Irish roins are usually vfeiy 
pidlpresque. The most^antifni ivy climbs all otrer them; while 
wild roses, yeiws,'' beeches, and siniikr plants and trees, nestle 
every where between the walls. In some countri^ of Europe, as 
Ltvnma, Cotidatid^ and Poland, thb ruins are almost entirely 
naked but in green Ireland it is quite the reverse. Often hawe 
I seMr tire most wretdred huts, mantled in a beautiful robe of full, 
rich''iyyi «^rthy to dotbe the rained walls of a royal castle of by¬ 
gone daysv and I am convinced that many a cabin is now naa^ 
habitable only by the ivy, and would surely fall asunder if if were 
destroyed. • 

Another phenomenon, snot less remarkable t|ian the ruins, is 
the rags. As the Irishman inhabits his house as long as possible 
without giving it anjr repair, and then deserts it as soon as it has 
become wholly nntenable; so he weans his clothes as long as a 
single thread of them will hold together, never giving the tailpt an 
opportunky of earning a penny by repairing them. In other Ismdfe 
there are poor people enough, wjio, though rarely able to ^ 
change their old clothes for .new obes, yet ^o all they cap to ke(l|> 
them in a wearable condition. Thus, in R'osstk> the pbasanbb 
forced by their climate, stitch patefi upon patch dver tite holes of 
theirold Bheep-sktns,and'even the very poorest n^ly. exhibits l^a 
bare skin, which, in Ireland, is freely exposed eved by pettous .l^ 
above the condition' of beggars, aim whose etrcUmstances ntay W 
calle^ cemfortabke, wear the very ^arsOst clothes- is in no 
eenn^ deemed disgno^t; but ^exceptdn Ireland, siwhere-a n^ked 
eibuw ora bare arm seems to offend ono^)Mippitnirin rags is no 
svhere allowedi ^ve only to tboseswbbm of misery h||s 

plunged into s«ch deep ffespair to thwidespise all sense 

(d decerfty end feeling. ‘The l>«ve someth 

ejuke pcfuliaafnbecit uemi Rags to 
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80 fetkifBd to 

^ reduced to ‘ so whevd else to»%e sem'tHR 4' 

]btt^n;body. On the dlbQ«w'««d‘Hibe>^tber eiigtilAT|tUtai^- !ti)f« 
IjiQii^, the ^^tfaes heogjihe leeves dro|»]^g from'a vlthetef^iie^ 
The edges of the c<wt lang.doyra» fringed* ad it wexet wdth feie^ 
end it is often impc^ble to diittingpish ei^en the outride of a 
gsrmept tronf the inside, tha top from the bottom, or the sleei'ee 
trofi the body. X<egs and sarins no longer find their accustomed 
Every, ntorning the drapery is Arranged in a dWeietit 
mebner ; and were it not pretty much the stme in the end whether 
the. breeches be^ipsed as a coat, or the coat as bre^hes, it might 
appear rpiite a fltr^der bow such a heap of various rags, held to* 
gether by mere threads, can hi> put on at all. The irags of the 
Irlph spptmr the more comical, since the cut of the national cos* 
tume is that of our dress*coat. With usp the lower orden^ srear 
ori^ the long firock-Voat, enrelopiiig the body all round,' or,; when 
at work, short round jacketri In %lgium, France,'and otlimr 
^utries, the labouring classes wear very convenient blouses./< In 
i^gland, too, Slouses, (or smock'frocks) are worn ia many enun* 
and amongst these may be found numerous excellent models 
o^g^ments most suitable for a working agriculturist. Paddy, it 
is,pfiohah]e> does not find any of these genteel enough ;*fbr heHbas 
choseh, the French dress-coat, with its high usele^ collars^ its 
swallow-tail bangjpg down behind, and its open breast. To this 
he addjS short knee-breeches, with shoeg and stockings, or gaitevst 
sp that, ns regards the cut of bis clothes, be is from bead to foot 
gin&man*' Such a dres*$ is the suitable pnd the 
rm>fA ri4i^loii8 that could be chosen by a working man. It af¬ 
fords him no protection against the inclemency of the weather, 
apd is much in bis way when at work; yet it is quite universal' in 
ti^apd. It is almost inexplicable how this has bappened,i'riwee the 
Irish labourers are alone in th#>world Jn this respect. ."'It .i«'said 
thpt rasf lirumhura of phi coats are constantly imi^ted fmm Eng¬ 
land,,f here tfaie^;i^iner8 wearahum, but not the labojurerg. ^ .Per- 
hf^ .rire Wsbrice at. which these old garmeets are soldjii may 
l^^iindiueeid-jpe Irish, b> hy aside their saMuM jpiarb/iWdm 
iPfj^hig cmqp^eMy *‘*d whi^ :..|ras prc^bly much 

suiited. them, a»rd to mount thqjp duud|h*lla to a eoeme 

i^ess.The greater pirt of tltt8ef^<ooata*exe, 
eupnliy itself out of a coanm ;^y woolietr 
1. aqd hmtce tbesdcpata are also 

i^:<iHh^|^heq,emopgst .idm. more comfmrt^ 

.qomptote 


IRISH ji»4^bess. 4^. 

«nd 

iix Jb«f«R9<^ blrl<iw» 

ii '.v 4^fttaL vmlk into ihnt itaao^. C^oditi^u' iiiaiv<» 
iiB|e^.b!ed^,.'V fikuneUiaes^ciita of tho sv«UQ«>t|i^ i» tesUillDr waDlii%, 
vmk J^e retQ|«Bing dite hangs dan^g dowif quite i^aitejbwjr 
ioohingt moummg, >ai it .were, oxm its departed comrade. -! Mm 
infrequenMy^ are ;these loo^pointed laps seen datigiing by one'mi' 
^reatb» yeiit doe» not oceilr to Paddy to keep them up by’#’ 
'm atitehe# or to release them hrom their painful situation by dues 
ioai cut. Every mornlhg he dtawa on his dress^C(#.t»’~ mth tti* 
iaipgling tails, and wear<s it until it drops off of iti' own acc!Op|j[» 
ind then “just as it happmtl^’Sso he leaves it.’* These longtalls 
}eiog usually the first part to s^arate frotn the coat, ^ddy.. 
should'' long since have taken the hint, and adopted the indre 
convenient jacket. ' He would then no longer find it necessary^ ah' 
le does .whilst the coat is yet new, to turn up fheSe tails while! at 
York, and tie them with a piece of cold. ^ 

.<His head*dreBs also quite harmoniaes with this %ess<coati. It 
consists, not, as it ought to dq, of a lig^t waterproof, cap, but of a 
nosi oomicaU miserable, and disfigured hat of felt or Silkj whic)i(> 
Heaven alone knows kpw often ! has been resolved by the'rain 
CO its original pulp, and then dried again. That jibe higher and 
independent classes should be content i with a head-dress so 
insuitable and inconvenient as our hat, and* be* prevented fi-om 
iayh^i it. aaide by fashion, is quite intelligible; but that among 
nillions of the labouring classes so ridiculous ai^ article of dress 
ihonld remain in wgue for years is to me inconceivable, and 
irreconcilable with that sound common sense which is the peculiar 
characteristic of the masses. Paddy, however, arranges the thing 
ifler hia own fashion, and in time makes the stiff hat pretty sof^^ 
uid low like a cap. The brim he mostly turns up away from ;oj&' 
face, in ^nt, and bends it dpwn behind. The crown ^on mils 
in ; but. as this is an important part, it is relained in its place i^, 
twine,.until it will no longer hold together; and even'Idle; 
crown I is .completely gone,' and the bat has become, prt^r^ 
speaking, teta% useless, Paddy still wears it 'fiir some 'y'daip 
longer, 'mtnAy fot the sake of ornament. The very sig^ of spilt 
peasants atworh in the fields, or the faftn-yards appears hi^y 
comiSal, for they look; less dike peasants ihtm‘ brukeb-mpn' 
dancing-masters, who have been cruelly treated, by Xl^mu^JlPdrtqi^' 
I say comical, for even in hi^ deepest mtteQr^Piiddy 
much that is wbimsi<»l about him, that .one m<m disgplm 

to Ianfhlat,tlwn'tO'Wee«..|i»rhimvJ''i^''*f;i^v\';'!■' 

' Kotbigg yeemmts a.greater eootetet jiof‘^im#lbitteredli''‘'-pt^ 
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#»i!'f«d. «o^4*» ,TO^«^u#4*^a^l4..,Il^#^tt{^.w 

Bt n-heae eJ?®-' X*Ns»' i»%,l(|8W«l fttoo^ th« ith^Jt,,^-^,j!|^ 

a«4' for«^ w«(|l|, #f>j)ro«c^ Mlftlii, 

(^»te«»- io*|:i<»a»% and pwe^ io. order t» fpi^te^ ,a^ tk$ 
idvi«te^nr*nfl^»«tted the enUw oouotry intOi aq eufiflfww, f»S' 
feetj if yott oontenujilwM*: tbe figore whioh tlw, coa^d* 

JIteMi describe, jiw B^^y duwwj in lls gpKs^.oyai, f;£^,siiair 
lik^ te the revmd fo*mt of-aadrwlii At all evients* thffrtegfn^ 
to indicate that ,Ui© pig was in old tioies an anipid 
vttloed in Irdand« 1^* mnch is dus tlie case uow>< thatlioipar 
btotNjne otbet oountjy in Euro|ie where it is equally oeteemedr^l 
meatt Wattachia. > Thare^ as in Ireland, you see, every house sur- 
E^^ed by a multitude of swine; and from thence, too, numhers 
sde y^y expotted to the neighbouring coiTatries, as they are 
ftom^ Ireland to England and Scotland. The Wallaehmn p^ 
Which grow up^n the woodsfi are much wilder than, tb» ,lr«sh {dg^ 
which are HteraUy retwed up widi the family of their owner.. 
the- Arab has hia bonse, the GreenlMider hU d<^, so,, baa die 
IHshoian bis pig. It may, perhaps, sound strange, but it is not 
the less troe, that he feeds it quite^as well as his children. Jtj is 
■ admitted into his dweUing-ieom, in which it lives, either roaqwsg 
at iaige like the rest,' or H has its own comer, as the childfWn 
haw ^eiw. Hfe shmes with it his best potatoes, his ndlk, and, 
Jf’ he has «iy, hw breadvtoo. for Im knows that the pig will ior 
dNhectly repay him twofold. On the jdg res^ the b<^' .hopes of 
dimiw poor Irisb^pessant, fofr it &e^ him.hroip bis ^»at^t load 
and en^tv. «Ihe pig pay* th« nnb” w the esipressioo you^ hear 
constantly repeated. If you hurt a pig, they say, “ I-et the poor 
thing sloiie, it must pay the riot for us;” or if you praise^ooe, 
***1fes,it is a ttteful beast, it p4ya our rmt,”--4hat source all the 
poor' Itishman’S' cares. ■ Tho highi rent which'ijoe hWi tO' My hb 
fandlotd is the worst of ali his .esTthly, sorrows. It is said ihw the 
gimtt# which is mere easily fed, has lately been taking the pl^ of 
lb idf ^ disteict, the 

t ;S jttiU ihfi predominant omiaal throughout Iw^ud.- > 

h'ftettt of thdfawa^housm that I passed I b*>f »<»aplo 

lilMwtW- bushw', clipped into croesev pyratnids, atul hther 
Witt the imhtos in ^hmd. Jill along^iW 
^ I'iMrsiedamioQ, aMtthe’tmpks ^..somn.WdWm 
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ANCIENT $ji> 

Ijj^'jEkrttwrs'of th'<i #as(inl«A' ^ the 'flwidetttftiwdrll^ 
it^^»MiMe $ "htft be M cttnmjR, tbettt''it« no# dlib^ 
latid ’tirhepei ih^'faawthbime the onfy reritilns tmt* aad 

iMMde'in Whkfr theV Velre ohce ee Tiehy ahd ki iMtiy iatfe ireibi' 
no* bthhr epiedhs of’ fbee is te bo^Ehet with; Of the eountx^: 
of Bdrope which have been iwdnetid to great pdi^efty io. 
thffongh ted mahiifteteht of their' forests, Ireland has aa&hretl 
ntost. Bat as In fib Swiss ^ntoniti in southern Euasia^ dn Gmeee,* 
in'^' Baltic ptovintes^'and in Bogland, so in Iceland ttiahnpMd* 
to ebitnpenBate for former^ bad tnanagement by ie«planSiig treear 
The larch seems to • bh the ohjedt of special attention, dhdil awir 
itumerous young plantations of this beautiftd and ua^nl tree*, hot’ 
always in little patches^ and never in such extensive tracts as'fo 
find the pine and other trees tn our own well^wooded fatiierlond;- 
As the English retjnire much timber'for'thmr famed wooden. 
walISjJ’ it is with them infinitely more costly than,with us; and 
there being in Ireland so many acres l^ing waste, ofi Which beaa» 
tifal oaks or silver firs might te prodnoKl, it is incomprebensiblo 
why more energetic exertions have not been made to plant these 
tracts, now remaining perfectly useless, with the trees' i hare 
mentioned. * , 

' Batfiinahoii, the second place at which we changed horses, is • 
a littlO town, known throughout the surrounding country, like 
Lanesborotigh, and other places in the county of pongford, fmr its 
great egg-market. People ar^constantly to be seen with baskets 
on their heads, going about from cabin to cabin* purehasing eggs, 
which they thte take to the market, from whenco thoy^are shipped 
by the canal to Dublin, and from tnence to England. Inverpool', 
and even London, arO in a great measure supplied with Irish eggs;' 

Through narrow and crooked bye-ways, where ivy-mantleifi 
cabins; hawthorns, and nom];)erles3 nelds l^ly ouldvate^by 
clothed Paddies, frequently met my vi«N', I arrived at Afolonw. 
Ail the pHncipal towns- of the firsttand second classes, as Dublin,; 
Bel&st, Waterford, Cork; Limerick, GalWay, Sligo, Londpndfnry; 
&c., lie ©ti the coast; the towns in the httarior-of the island 
of ihe third class only. One of thcflio is Athloae, which' i^ alaaiost 
in th<g vdry centre of thb island , and seems* on this eccOnnt^ entitled 
to' te thb capital. Indeed, it wets at one timn omttem^lated to ^ 
the seat of' governmdtd;; and it is^at ^e« chief' 

niiilmystatron; firdih whence, ihbase cl itteihnVdistiWtences,;/#^ 
for^gq^ mvi^iemi' any point may^he misi'speedily rgadii^ 
It iilj ibrtmad, conttdteimits'baratekt tjcoqps « evmy deat^nlk 
tiohi--tarilleiy,and infantryv''''^' 
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Kmvs m lltfiLAWD. 

South of Athlotto, w eros^eil a {Mttion of the Bbg bf Allhh, 
Thb i^roat bog cooi^o*, ui^der varioiis names, a considerable 

K of the extensive plain which runs from cast to west, from 
iliii to tialway, dividing the inland into two parts, a moiiAtaih* 
oiM south and a mountainous north. Cditiintion, and consutnp* 
tion of the turf, have already removed eonSderable portions of 
thin morass; but the hollows and vallovs are often entirely tilled 
with it, and bore arid there are to be seen vast, wido tracts, 
covered with this fruitless bo^f, which ^cneildly presents the 
appearance of a reddish, unvaried, nnifoon surface. On its bor¬ 
ders stand pretty clumps of treov, and the cultivated fields often 
come doifn close to tho edge of the turf, in Switzerland the 
fiowerjr meadows extend to the M‘ry edge of the glaciers. From 
these bogs vast quantities of turf are sent to^ Limerick by tho 
Shannon, and to Dublin by tiie canals ; for, with the exception 
of the wealthy in ih'o ->enpOrt towns, all the people of Ireland yet 
bum turf, whicp is more easily obtained from the surface of the 
ground than tlje hard stoneA’oal from the depths of the earth. 
The size and extent of the Irish coal-fields are yet unknown, 
they having hitherto been very imperfectly worked. When all 
the turf is consumed, the coal-fields will attract more attention ; 
but although mA<^y districts alreadjr cxporiciico a scarcity of the 
ordinary fuel, some centuries must elapse before it is entirely 
exhausted. In the northern plains of Germany, where there are 
many turf-bogs, the people have a rcifular plan for reproducing 
the turf. They cut it insthquare hqlcs of a certain sire, in which 
the bog^'Water collects. In this water, marsh-plants spring up, 
and by their ilecay and deposits new layers of turf are gradually 
fonned, which, after thirty or forty years, can be cut again. Thus 
they possess an inexhaustible source of profit and fuel. In Ire¬ 
land they know nothing of this. The turf is always cut atray, 
wherever nature has placed it, without any regard to its reproduc¬ 
tion. Many villages already weep over their last sod of turf; and 
it is a melancholy sight to see,«lit*re and there behind the houses, 
very diminutive mounds of fuel, pared away all round, and which 
one can easily catculato<will not last beyond a limited time. 

The Irish call their tuif-fields “bogs,’^’ as IbeEii^ish call ttiem 
*♦ mosses” or « moors.'’ * Bog is probably an old Celtic woi^ as 
it Also appears in the'French “ bogue.” ThO turf they pall 
000 of the most remarkable phenomena connected’ with these 
bo^ k, that they devolopo thmnselves from their centres, and 
bu^t theiv sides. The e<%e& and sides often becoo)p dry, 
and fqm a ktod of wall arauna the central moss, wh^, oi it 
continues moist, the growth of the marsh-plants is great^t. The 
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HB^er vou ojf^lk ov^r tlw surfwfe. 

10 ^ tj|iei».«K, a ijumber of Hulo nbfoojks .stronnlets 
which .Uj^ ,WfpJ^ water of the ;hiul;.it 

s<^e^ei 8 ^.]tt^pe|tMi these streams axe choketirup^. lied; then 
the. n^oiature lacroaies .in the centre, until the beg lat.lastjoeeih 
flows its borders* wasting fertile fields, overwhelming' hoose^ 
coivexing trees,,and the property of men ; like the, Sckm^tshneinifg 
in, Switzerland, d||||||^e j[ava>stream 8 of volcanoes. This has. ire-* 
^M^ntly bappene^botlr in the present and in former times t afid 
in^ihis way the hogs may have extended themselves over so lai^e 
a .portion pf! Ireland.*. Many interesting articles, which are oltpu. 
ddg .up, afiurd strong evidence of- such sudden eruptions ;* as 
trunks of trees, implements. of labour, skeletons of men, ,an{l 
those of animals which no longer exist in. Ireland. One of the 
most remarkable, o^these articles is what is caftled the bog-baiter. 
This , subs^nce looks like^ meerschaum, is of the same pale 
coiopr, and about as bard as a dry cheese. Sume*^ntend that it 
is real butter, which has been thus altered by the bog-water ; but 
if this , is the true explanation, one is inclined to ask vrb'y bog- 
cheese or bog-bread is not also found ? The most probabte qon- 
jec^ure is, that it is produced by some process of fermentation hi 
the bogs. 

. Shannon Harbour, where we arrived in the evening, is a littJie 
p)^e near the junction of^tne Qratid Canal with the Shannon. 
As this canal goes direct to Dublin, and |he Sha;tftion is nayi^able 
from hence to dLimericfc, Shauifon Harbpur is, the centre point of 
the traffic between those two cities. At present it. cpnsists.only 
. of a good hotel, and a row of stores, alongside tiie canal,, with an 
appehdix of cabins for Irish labourers. A branch ,of the canal alse^v 
le^s towards Galway; so that Shannon Harbour, by reason of itS> 
central position, may yet become a place of some impoitance. At 
present thU iDtemal trade of Ireland is vety inconsiderdbhe. In 
the. warehouses I saw little else beyond a large quantity of Gal¬ 
way bystem; and as thefn did.not greatly interest me, I turned,to 
the past, whtbh lay near mein the shape pf a ruined castle,, ouce 
the abode of a celebrated Irish hero and leadw against the.;£ngl»h, 
of the name of Mac Oghlan, who jmsassed sii^ castles in this 
ndigMsburhood. One,of these we had already j^sW,on the road, 
AltnoiigH bn tltc outside it appeared , a perfect caslle pfthe middle 
age^ and wks comfdetely covered with ivy, yet it is inhabited by,) 
its present pyoprietori Wgo Seems to haya inverted it into a 
coinpifbets^le dwelling. I have rh^ '^^th manylb 
n( bid rvjned^Witles, which are still narliaily inhabited. . . 
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^;jiAetii^«r 'f^AbcK^'a 

lep^ied m9.tO);^iof(ri«ie waylj«f^i«ra9'du9k'wk«tt'#d'»^^^ 

I Jaad«^)i taoYVarrak^to'kMp^mer a 

«4(9tie, wiiicit 4was OO' tb« >«ti»r s«i0 ''AknMi^ of a 
usy >gui4e moHuuiwl' b<ik»nd.: -1 d^ired tutn 'tO' toHow mv ;’d)a{i'ke 
akoMc his h«ad, sa^tug^ hei w«)tti4 tatfasr wait kipotv ^he nnkd mtif' I 
rSiarnsd. I soo» dKacovesed that the cause ed his lingeiing behthd 
wis h« fesr of the ‘‘good peopie>” of which the Irish are as raufth 
dtt^drassl as of the Evil One himselfi I ipisj < ijttfrever, eurbus to 
see how far his feats went^ and pretended'too^peMskii to attend 
use to the caStlei at the same time informing him that’, nnlesai he 
did 30, I would hot give him the shiiiiiig 4 had promised him. 
“iOh, 1 don’t care about it I” muttered he to himself: F there- 
fthe inspected the castle by myself, but it contained nothing but 
wbdow-holes, fallen vaults, and loop-holes,' without anything 
remarkable. Not 'iar off stood a small hou^o which had been 
pointed out to me at Shanndn Harboj^tr, and whose inh<^itant% 1 
was told knewWny tradiiians concerning'the old castb. ,I bow 
diiected my steps' thither, and called a woman whom I sUw ft the 
door. At first, she seemed to consider whether she should obey 
my call, and asked what 1 wanted; but when I approadied; her, 
she commenced shrieking and ran off at full speed across the fields, 
to a cabin at'^some distance. The direction in which T came 
through the potfto field from the castle may have seemed rather 
stepicious to her, and my foreign accept may have completed hei* 
terrors. My ^ide I.^et again in Shannon Harbour. ’ |le 
bad^run without stopping all the ivay, and did not*think himself 
safe dll be was sitting in his mothers house, beside the turf' firf. 
His mother seelded him, it is true; but who knows whether"she 
would have gone ^ the castle herself! Wherever English eiv%>- 
zatibn penetrates, there the “ good people ” gradually disappear. 
It appears t^ me, however, that they disappear very slowly iodbed J 
for in -whatever part of Anglicized Ireland 1 happ>jhed to be ahf^ad 
in the twilight, I have invariably found myself surrounded by 
crowds of *'good people.” : * ‘ ' 

\ Not far fr^ Shannop Harbour, a few miles up the river,; are 
inteufsdng mins called the ** Sevbn Churches.’* This 
* je MvheW'sfcred siwe® the first introduction of Christianity, 
tjftms the'chUYcbes 'ate' situated near the beaUtifid bafl^ 

i.^d^«Qiong them, it is^said, the gmves of 
I had opportunities, afferwatds, of seeing many 
Wndj osm' will return to thf* subject, ' ’ ■ 

'Mac'Oghlan, .so- ha^ |yer$|'';feiA)i|{ty' 
ifs faa» 0 |ps hero, wlto once ruled the surrounding coutitr|| as king 





i^»t^f,J5^f«Mft^l!^i(ts^ tioiwlf Qjj 4Qaf0t)|cM'ftojti 

. s^lme K.Mi!gi , (Mm»^,. |jrt»i»t«p, C«jnai»gi4 w, iUllt^n 
e^n ftill 4^8«it.) tbatftfeay are, die true ref»ese^allifes 
awW?li;iog8, ,4»d a4d m jmhftky 

tl^eir,,fc|et)^. A,gi!eat,«j(M»b^i: ef “ forfeited .titles” are; .$tiU 
meintajliaed *‘par^coM^iowe,'' in Iho families..and ampt^ the 
frbitiile of thpse.|^u^pg tbei»j.-ai»d (her^: ere persons, whp„ 
tbctt^h their iiaip«B are«ot to be met with in the .peerage, .either* 
aaderids.or peers, are jiet.ki pn]is.te life looked upon as lUgW 
tliaa either, and called ppiices.. Thp most ancient of th<tap 
geiHiine Irish families, who do not derive, their nobility from. :]^hp 
English peerage, are the so-called <* Milesian families,” wW 
trace, their pedigree from Miletius, the conqueror of Ireland, tho 
second Bou of Hertmon, King of Spain, who.teaipe over to lre> 
l«nd,^seme say dOO, and others 1000 years before Christ. Some 
assert that most, of the Irish nainejp which bc{^ with 0, as 
OlCennellfODoDBen, O'Sullivan, imheate such.a Milesian anti- 
quity.*^ There are historians enough, however, who reject aS merp 
^les all thesej|id legends of Heremon Miletius, of the Taatha- 
devDanaans w^^ ipbahited IVeland before the time of Miletius 
and his Spaniards, and of the Ficbolgs, who liv^>d before the 


Tuatha-de-Paaaaus, and many years prior to the^ birth of Christw 
A fow„a|aiong ^om is Moure, partially believe them; but it is 
certain. that,»eveh to the preseut day, thejCommoia, people repose 
the.,utmost confidence in these‘old traditions, and will prol^ly 
continue to do so for many ages. Every Irishman has the history 
of Miletius, lieremou, the Phoenicians, Spaniards, Tuatba-de- 
Pauaans, d.'c., as completely by rote , as a German schoolboy has 
the history of Csesar, Augustus, Tiberius, &c. Therefore, evop 
supposing there may, not be a parlielo of truth in theae stories, it 
is. Still a.remarkablo fact, fit&t, that the Irish, like the*I|^diaa 4 , 
should..-have built up.for themselves a system of traditions whose 
roots descend into the grayest antiquity; and, secondly, be the 
prabl^i solved as it may, that an entici| people should, at tlie 
present day, suffer itself to be led b};linagiS(^ legpodsaud feigit«d 
names, and speak of them with as much qleacnesa aud cooiident^ 
as ilribey bad only happened yesterday. If this is pot an his- 
toriQ|il, ;iU at lea^t an ethnographical and paychoi^ic^l pra* 
Idem t 0^ X believe that noUtipg similar to it is.to TO/fouud in, 
any other pari of £uno|^. In Italy, ti0a are no liwg aud, 
ta4ieA^^traditi<m» of of Jmm,* or the soycifi^ty 



<kf t oor ia GafAMity or Scandinavia pe <AMrr« to Ibe iMtod* 
in books, Am sa^ of Odin* or of ^wait immigratioiii hm 
the East. In b'raKle*, also, Csesar has silenced All the old Drdh^ 
cal ami CHtic tradjtione; yot the Saaona” have not bean abto • 
tcp banish Miletius and bis companions from Ireland; hv beire ftM 
primoaval traditions are every wbere hoppiM| abont, as frosh and 
lively as if they were ehiidren gifted with perpetual youth and 
immortality. . 

n Bven under Norman and Saston family-names in Ireladd, old 
Celtic races often lie hid: those famiKes having, in times of 
persecution, laid aside their ancient national names, and assumed 
new Normanised or Saxonized appellationsi Thus, the real ohl 
Irish name of the well-known family of Fits-Patrick is *' Mac 
Ouillo Phatriek,” (• e. the son of the servant of St. Patrick : the 
Irish Mae” being changed for the Norman “ FUz" (/f/s, in 
French,) wliicli altto means a son. The nlA name, however, is 
always handed down from (ti^neratioi^ to generation by ittoafis of 
such expresviohs as ** we ase properly called so and soand the 
people pnder calling these old families by their genuine ancient 
names. 

I met. at Shannon Harbour, a ^member'of og^ of these old 
Irish families; and as, iiotwithstapdiug their*pride of extensive 
Smd celebrated ancestry, tliey are very social and communicative, 
we'spont the evgning very pleasantly in conversation,) The most 
interesting communication of my frien^l was the of ^n. estate, 

which, he said,<*liis family had possessed for IBOU years, first as 
independent princes, and afterwards as vassals of the English 
under an altered name. On this territory, of perhaps forty Eng* 
iUh square miles, there atf no less than eighteen old ruin^ 
castles, dnd (wo luined towQr3«.-a ruin for every two square miles. 
If this uiight bo taken as a standard fur all Ireland, there must 
l>e in that country, since it Contains 32,000 square miles, some 
16,001^ Yuins of castK's and towers f and perhaps this number is 
not much over the tnilli. M) friend and his map were from 
Connemara—the Irish “ highlands’'—a wild, motuilainous dis¬ 
trict iti (He uestem part of Connaught. He praised beyond 
metoure tne hospitality of the gentry of that country, particularly 
the O’Flahcrtys, which® is the most extensive family there, and 
the descendants of the ancient kings or sovereigns. Their the 
gepNtry Jiv| very stylishly," as my friend e;f{>ressed himselt are 
eateaviju^t, and give parties and banquets as in the olden tiooes; 
for thii^sb, c^cialfy in those westerqparts, are in general fond 
of ahow^ IleAce it is that jtheir ystates are so heavily n^rigaged, 




aciranCsaiKe, oro ^«i^%faere adduced as oae of tbe Wef ci|tt«s 
^ ^e deeUue of IHsh agriculture. ^ 

^Conosught^ and emeciaily the mountainous Cotinoataftk, m$ 
tbo principal refuge of the old Celtic Irish, when driven W t^Bd* 


Etnrfii 




compared wiUt Walesi*'whither the ancient Britons were driven bjr 
the Sajmns. The Irish language is most spo^n in these western 
distri^ and the English Icost understood. In the eastern partsf 
of fhwislatid, therefore a western” is almost synonymous with'a 


harbariaovor a savage. Leinster, on whose borders we were novT 
standing,. is almost Completely Anglicized, and only In soille 
iBCOosiderable localities is the Irish the prevailing language*bf 
the people. It is the same with a great part of Munster^ 
although there the Irish language is more frequently Iieard^ 
The largest portion T)f Ulster has been ScottScized, yet Irish is 
still Spdken in some district;. The’greatest part^of Connau^t 
alone remains purely Irish. Leinster is the provjnce of light, 
Connaught is yet in darkness i iAere is the greatest cultivation, 
and the paradisiacal land of Wicklow; Acre, the greatest poverty, 
barbarism, and |uper3tition, a^d the wilds of Connebiara. These 
differences are often observablecn trifles: for instant;e, in LeinsteV, 
as in England, the common people eat the entrails of sheep, but 
never those«of the swine ; the latter, on the olhei hand, are eaten 
all trough Coi^ugbt, according to the old Irish^ usage, bui the 
former bcvot. The inhabitants of Connaught, too, often call the 
people of Leinster “ Saxonsbut this udistinction is curreh't in 
Ireland only, for in England they all indiscriminately pass for 
Irishmen, and a Saxon from Leingter is nevw considered an 
Englishman. He has, it is true, adopted the English language, 
and many English habits; but he has at the same.iiine taken 
sO mtich from the Irish, and has s6 invested himself with theit 
original charticter, that the English proverb*with respect lo those 
Saxon Irish, “ Hibernis ipsh Hiherniores” contains 'a good' deUl 


of truth. , , . , * 

As between the population, so there isnlso, in *he optnioh of 
the nativet. a remarkable difference in the climate of the East 
and the West, slight as their distance •from each other may 
appem^ The West is deemed fat more rainy tlian the East, 
aikd in the mountains of Connemara it is said neves to ce^ 
rSintag. Now since Ireland, as every bo^ knows, is yet hibre 
fr^y «hd' rainy than England, while we Nofth Germans 

hUtr {6r its humidity^ thsft^ B^ems to be a cojititwied 
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iaimxm:- ia Hhe mowture of «tmos|)|bie«^ # the Wsy fijismi 
l|i}))Md to' tlie weet^ cofut^ of Irelamlt ■ <; 

, Tile next, morotog we .etnjbafked in the steamboat which 
nav^ates the Shannon, by which river and ^ lakes ae iittended 
^s^proceed to Limerick. ,, 
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Tho Shannon is the larpest river in Irelandj and justly 
is, it called by tiie people “The Royal Shannon,” allhough a 
foreigner maj deem the ejpithet hypo^^bolical, w^n he remeni'- 
bers the great continental rivers. But one must have travelled on 
this glorious stream, to be convinced that iii rivers, as well ad 
in kings, royal majesty does not depend on great length or extent. 
This much is certain, that,rjdn the British Islands, there is no 
second stream, tlrat, for length and breadth, and the charrOS of 
its banks, can be compared with the Shannon. From his bitth 
he is vast and broad, for with fiiighty veins he springs-fronV a lake, 
(Lou'gli ^llen,) and tlows through flic middle of Irctland, from 
north-east to south-west. Three times he again widens into a 
lake; -first, in his upper territory, in the little Lough Boffin; 
then, farther down, intathe larger Lough Kee; and, in the middle 
of hfe course, into the still lai^er Lougri Defg. Below Limerick 
he once more spresvds Ifiiuself out like a lake; but as this ex fen* 
ribst continues to the ocean, this part of the river has receivfd no 
];ii^cnlar name. The whole length of'this beavrtiful piece of 
vtovec^ from its rise ^ the ocean, is 214 English miles. The 
gritotier itoSfton of tilfe Shannon runs through the central plain of 
Irelki»|^ divtdro the mdunttiinous south firom the ij|D^tttin. 
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o^ iibrtil!i. A iAnrihir vun# tbi««r^ E^«t#, xif the* tutne 
dirccliotij'from Hiri) to Bvistdl; And & tbM; Agaitf, etet to 
west, through 8 [c 0 th^d, from Edwitmfgh ti 6 ^ Gmgow. The for¬ 
mer separates tfie ieetithent highlands of Enghmd, Com#|[ll,. 
Wilfrhire, &c., fronj the northern, Wales, Westmoreland, Cam- 
berlarid, &c.; while the latter 'separates the mountains of the 
Scottish border from the Highlands. The Shannon may therefore 
be compared .with the Severn and the Clyde! The chief canalg 
of England and Scotlaijd also pass through these central plains^ 

As the Shannon waters no less than thirteen of the thirty-two 
counties of Ireland, jts navigability has been long an important 
question in that country. More than 100 years ago, it was,be¬ 
lieved, that, by an outlay of from 60,000/. to 80,000/., it would 
be possible to remove the obstacles to its navigation, including 
several banks of rocks and shallows which unfortunately crossed 
its bed Jn several places. The celebrated Lord Wentworth, Earl 
of Stafford, who was for a long time JLord Lieutcilant of Ireland, 
first proposed a plan for this purpose, but it wtA never carried 
into effect. Several plans were afterwards projected in England, 
(where nearly all the speculations for the improvement of Ireland 
originate,) and some of these were pmrtly executed. But the 
introduction of steam navigation, which has beeft so advantage¬ 
ously apfilied upon numerous other rivers, in overcoming the 
opposition of the currents, had had the must decisive effect on the 
navigation of the Shannon. A sleam-navigalien company has 
been formed; ''and although the works are not yet completed, 
twelve steamers are now employed upon the river, while fifteen 
years ago there was only one. 

As there are no railroads in Ireland, except one or two small 
ones, which there seems no intention of extending, the canals 
are much used for travelling, and regular passage-boats traverse 
them in every direction, lihey are drawwlike the treki|phuitea 
in Holland, by horses, which proceed at a quick trot; and this 
mode of conveyance affords the lra\eUer the best opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the interesting |)eople of Ireland. 

It was on a delightful, clear, wasm day that we embarked on 
the Shannon, which appeared as beaulilul as any other river in 
the.wvrld. Flowing out of a lake, and having frequent opportu- 
nilies of resting itself in wide h^lns, its water is extremely clear 
and lucent, and its movement is very equable and slow, except in 
a few places where therc^are rapids, whiclf are avoided by means 
of eaamsi The banks, too, are agr^ahle imd pleasing.* Broad, 
fresh-gr^n meadows stretch along its sides, and little hamlets 
alternate with charming country-seats, surrounded by their parks. 
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itM ffequentijr to be teen oo its bordets* atad many of 
thead beautiful birds were gyrating in tbe surfshine. 

Oh board the steamboat were many packages from the Dublin 
rh^nloting libraries, in which was contained spiritual food fur 
tlie residents in the country; but our most remarkable fWsight was 
a few oxen and cows ffpm Hamburgh, which Kad found their way 
hither by the operation of Sir Robert Peel’s new tariff. This not 
a tittle alarmed the people, as Ireland had hitherto been always 
accustomed to export cattle of this desedption, and to receive 
money for them, instead of pacing high prices for foreign animats. 
Immediately after the promulgation of this tariff, nothing was 
spoken of in England, but the cattle that were sure to be imported 
into’the United Kingdom from Hamburgh, Holstein, Holland, 
iSw%den, and even from Spain and Africa. But* as is snflSciently 
proved by the trifling importations which have Vikcn place, all this 
was a mere invention of the newspapers, to excite the public 
against the tarifit With regard to the Hamburgh cattle, our own 
eyes bore witness to their importation ; and when wc consider the 
^culating spirit of the English, wliiili extends itself to all the 
fom* quarters of the world, and attempts every thing, it is not 
improbable that Spanish and Swedish cattle will also be imported. 
These Hamburgh beasts, however, caused much anxiety to the 
Irish, whose chief source of income cuiJsists in the exportation of 
cattle. “ Our woollen manufactures," said one to me, “ that once 
flourished in KiKmuny, Dublin, and ofuer places, have been de¬ 
stroyed by the English; our linen manufactures at Belfast and 
Drogheda are threatened with ruiu ; no branch of manufactures 
can rise among us, on account of the enormous privileges enjoyed 
by English industry ; and now, if our farmers and graziers are to 
bo made bankrupU, our prospects arc totally destroyed.” As tbe 
tariff was introduced by tho English ministry chiefly fur tbe 
advantage of the maiKifacturiiig districts, the irdignation of the 
Irish was much increased against the English manufacturers, whom 
they regard as their greatest enemies. It is strange that these 
manufacturing towns give rise to so much augi^ feeling, which is 
not confined to lrelan<{, for v\hilst the Irish complain that their 
manufocturing industry ^ checked by tlie English, so do the 
English and Scotch complain that the Lrisli labourers, who tUrung 
the manufacturing towns, and wor|j^ for less wages, destroy their 
markeh Eomc connoisseurs stood around the Hamburgh cattle, and 
shading their heads, galfc it as their opinion, that if no belter were 
imported^ iWy coum scarcely vio with the Irish cai(l«| be the 
tariff ever so low, ” There is nothing kind about them ;|tlioy are 
verv coarse, but ‘■trong for workingi” Such was tlie o|)inion <if a 
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bystander, 'ffiio said ho had been a long tiine iti Hamburgh; but 
as we, in (lie interior of Greramuy, are wont to eonsidar tne roast* 
beef of Hamburgh as something particularly delicate and good, T 
could not bring myself to coincide in this opinion. 

^ Our party on bdhrd the steamer was divided into two—Jone 
silent, through conceit and etiquette; the other talkative and 
natural. The former paced up and down the quartcr>deck, busied 
with itself; the lattersat chatting in the forecastle. After having in 
vain made some attempts to break the ice among the farmer,*! 
preferred to join thef latter, where I was soon successful, and 
became engaged in a conversation from which 1 derived much 
instmetive and interesting information, A man from the ** king¬ 
dom” of Keny, as the Irish call it, I suppose ‘^par courtohiet* 
took me under his especial protection. These Kerrymen are 
famous in Ireland for their great, though somewhat antiquated, 
teaming. Eveif the cow-boys and the poo\ farmers* sons know 
Latin there/’ is a commoi^ saying. *My Kerrymqp was the son of 
a peasant; ho was about thirty yeans of age, talkgtive, animated, 
and richly imaginative, like all the lower orders of the Irish. He 
narrated to me a multitude of stories and traditions, all of which 
unfortunately I did nut understand, on account of his peculiar 
dialect. Of the Shannon, and the origin of its npme, he told me 
one. There was long ago, he said, one Princess Sciiiiti, the 
daughter of a King of Munster, and in beauty and virtue a queen 
among the daughters of ^he laud. She was once bathing in a 
lonely part of the Shannon, when she was surprised by some men. 
Her delicate and \irgin feelings were hereupon seized with such 
shame and horror, that sho immediately sunk and disappeared 
beneath the wares. ** Even before the blush of shame could rise 
into her cheeks, she disappeared beneath the waves,” was the 
etpression of the narrator, which was much applauded by the 
bystanders. In honour of her the Shannon received its name. 

I also told of an Irish'king, who fell with fairies 'and elves, 
with whom he lived a hundred years, and thongbt (hey were but 
two days. Among the old ruins at Shannon Harbour 1 had seen 
how much invisible spirits are feared by^ho Irish. Here upon 
the charming Shannon, in the fairest sunshine, I had now an 
opportunity of seeing with what zeal ancFinterest they can talk of 
them by day: and 1 do not ozaggerate, when 1 say that they put 
their heads together, and talked as eagerly as merchants on 'Change, 
when settling some important business. They call all fairies and 
upterrestrial spirits, th% “good people.’^ Jout there are also 
particdl^ classes, aS the Leprahau^t, and the L*chngmsM% I 
asked wlat difference there was bitween the “ good people” and 




ms the. Antire world^^riLo^tliie f«m«r, 

(be weiA few* The Lepmliaiiiss ere a 

agpecies of spirits who dweU in the e&rtb, and are 'W4mt lo ahbw 
treasures to those wlto have^oonrage enough to foUew. them* It is 
therefore .esaentiai that a person ahould not look round> but keep 
hts e^e steadily iiixod upon thecLeprahaun,^ who ^preeedo8 'hi]n• 
If you take your eye oS* him but for an instant, he disappears, and 
yen are left alone lu a wHderneaa, where e^ls of all sorts may 
you* This is usujdly the case, and the Leprahauns take 
g)(eat delight in tomieniing men in this way. On the other band, 
whoever follows him courageously and keeps his eye steadily 6^ecl 
upon the little goblin, go where he may, is iiuro to win the game. 
When lie perceives that the man does not lose sight of him, ho 
begins to l^rgain with him- If the man now looks at him with a 
ate^y eye, the spirit is completely in his power, and begins to 
make the most pitidble entreaties, and the most golden promises, 
to be let go. ^The man can then do^with him what he will, and 
make his fortpno for life. thought of tlie spirit Ariel, whom 
JRrospero had in his serrice, and there seemed to me, in this tale, 
to. be a beautiful symbol of tbe power of the human mind and will, 
wkdeh, by perseverance and energy, conquers al! hindei*anc€s, an<l 
bends even spirits to do its pleasure; whilst those who rnle it 
with less energy^ it torments and makes luisenble. But Paddy, 
though he has indented the legend, finds himself, 1 fear, generally 
in the latter condition, ^ 

In Germany, Hoo, we speak of apparitions and the like j but 
in general it, is only very indefinitely said that ^f^pcople or that 
*f,eQj^eb<Miy ’’ has seen tliem ; and it is difficult to find any one 
wbo has beheld them with his own eves. . In Ireland, however* 
U i$ otherwise; fo^r persons are to be met' every where who hai^ 
ti^mselves eKperienoeiii and seen them. ‘‘Your honour won't 
believe our stories about tlie iairies,” sakl one of my cofOpi^Bifons 
to mevaftS 1.shook my^head while he'was telling one of bis tales; 
“ but r<i Is^ a wager tljere are many among us here who have 
lexperienced the tnost wonderful things^ which sound almost 
incrediblet but which ^no mu»t believe beoaase thoy are simple, 
iodipputable facts. I will bring one to you in a moment.” He 
.tOjiMt. a man ,by the >«»», *who was standing near, and led -hhn into 
l^flQiddieof the ditle. “Bee, here, is Tom Bnliirati, tht/san 
/C'Suliirat), the son o£iPhelim Fad: he is my friend, 
#I!|4 the .best pipers in Kerry, though he was' thirty years 
oM ,h«^r^.4i^)to»«^ed the pipei<» Eutiit hajfifOfled that he 
* WH icptl# among ithe mountains Im f^tired^nd laid 

s^dklMbeslet^, knowing'Ibat the flace was 
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s«cred U> ^fro&d peofile/ and tb«t^ ale many 6<«ch places in 
onr country* ’*Nnvr, in hia sleep tlw iisiriea^^eared to Mm, and 
afiter playMg the most beautiful tnnos kt the worlds on the bag^ 
pipes, kid dowta the^ pipe# ^beside him* Wken he awoke he felt 
about him in the and found a set of the heautifelest pi|m, 
and took them hotnd with bsm^nrand that’s a fact. Ho tried to 
play them, wfa^n lo and behold you! he know-how to 
mtBself, and without any trouble, all the tine tunes the fairies lp|d 
played to him in hi# daeam; and since then, as I ^id before, M 
is the best piper in ou^ part of the country* That’s a fact, your 
honour! Is it not so, Tom?” 

‘♦Is it, Tom ?” asked I of the musician. 

“ It is just so, your honour, and very nice little people they 
were that taught me; and though it is thirty years since they 
gave me the pipes^ 1 have them ever since, and they play just as 
well now as they did the first day. That’s a fact, sir! And 
where’s the wonder? I a iriend of my <wn in Kerry, to 

whom more than this same happened—one Phin ^ac Shane, the 
son of Hugh Mac Shane, who has fallen in with the feiries 
eftener than I. J he Kerry fairies had once a quarrel with the 
Limerick fairies, and fought many battles. In these combats'lhey 
osed^to take into their serviceisuch mortals as wei;is distinguis'ied 
for their strength and dexterity, and place them in the front of 
the battle. WoU, this happened to roy friend Phin, The Kerry 
fairies and the Limerick »falries were pretty e^ual in all thOfr 
battles, and neither party coul^d conquer the other, till at last the 
Kerry fairies hoppened to surprise my friend Phin ou one of Uieir 
meeting^places, where they have pouter over men, and forced him 
into their service. ^They gave him a cap that made him soven 
times stronger than'e^er he was before, and then he marched into 
the front of the battle, and beat the Limerick fairies from the 
field* To reward him thej made'him a present of the cap, and 
he possesses it to this very moment* And when he it oe, 
there’s not a roan in the whole village would dare Ihy a finger on 
him, for he is stronger than them all. That’s another fact, your 
honour 1 And wh/Hi you come to Kewry, 1 will show you my 
pipes, mwl Phin sbaU show }ou his cap.” ‘ 

Ifou don’t believe it, rir,”said anolfl woman, who now joined 
in tjfe conversation. ♦♦ But haven't I seen the good people dancing 
on their meeting-^groand whharKy own eyea^ and heard their beM- 
tifal mwric with my own ears; and ihat^'t^Oi but a couple of days 
since, aa my bastod awd 1 were oqinkg feotji Galway, across the 
bog nw ^Uinasloe, in the coon(|r of fioscommon. We were * 
both ikid, and down by the side of a weU aAet we had iwben 
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Konzi^mma Hi isblw. 


My kosbaad BCHaA’ IaU asl^c^, but {. xvmaioed'•aiii*Alci»f 
' * ft wfail^ Ivh«8rd>^^;<moi4 w«ind«rfiii mtisk:^ At iint;! 


hriisf^d thero was ft piper new Me^ftiid I gotup to look Ibr him; 
Ipit-vhen I didn't find biml ewolm my hittbend, und bade him 
}^a to' the itoiutda« < They seemed to me to come up etil oi the 
veil $ and when 1 mm going to look dovd' into U my husband 
puked , me back, and *coihe alcmg/ says he; *U’s the good pei^e 
says he; and so up ve got out of the dust, without iookmg 
sround us; and iu the hurry I forgot a beautiful new silk hand¬ 
kerchief that 1 bad bought in Oalway, add had taken out by the 
well to look at.” 

“ That is again a fact,” remarked roy Kerty friend. The Eng¬ 
lish, who arc great loTers of facts, have many “ Books of Facts” 
for their children; but 1 believe facts of this description are not 
to he loutld in them. 

^han a person Has been listening for some time to these Irish 
yks^-men, his (ancy becomes' so heated with their fairy tales that 
ha cannot help occasionally feeling for his nose or chin, in order 
tO'Catisfy himself of his corporeal existence. Paddy is, in this 
Mspect, one of the most believing fellows I have ever met with. 
The Irish have numbers of yet more beautiful and wonderful 
etoim. tb«n. those I have related^ but 1 Lave only given Ithose 
whsch 1 heard with my own ears from believing eye-witnesses, as 
beii^ much moie characteristic of the people than the- most 
poetical legends^ which are generally (too highly finished by the 
decorating hand of the professional story-writer. 

It is 'characteristic of the Irish to divide their fairies according 
to <>the counties into which the country is divided. Thus them 
aee Tipperary fairies, and Donegal fairi^^ well as Kerry or 
lihnenck fiiirks, all of which have their and quarrels with 
mm another, as well as the human inbabitaiito of these counties. 
But in Tipperary there is a place where all the fames of Ireland 
(hold Ihmr meetings.* Another striking characteristic these 
fiiiriM is, thkt they are quite as anxious to receive mortals into 
their • sWvke; as mortals we to make a mighty spirit suliject to 
themselves. “They have always some in their service," my 
Kerry friend assured me; aud little children they are particularly 
dOMrous of obtaining. Those which (he fairies cast their eyes on 
stow sickly, and at last dir^ and then the fairies take and firing 
^em up, and they grow big and •beaurifttl, and at last become 
mont distinfraitoe^ fimongst them. But the^ are fondest of 
“ red4ihived cbUdr^, and '"tis they are ihp most in dan^l" 

Thong^ idi thi»:sitoudS']Mtorical, yetit woidd totoly 
p«ece if English cultivation canid drive 
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all his fairies out of his head. He might then, perhaps, be more 
eai^fbl and industrious, like the Scottish end English hirmers. 
He would not then ascribe all his misfortunes to supernatural 
influences; and would not always, like Goethe’s treasure^seekeaf^ 
be expecting independence, riches, and happiness from fkiries and 
elves, but from his dwn diligenoe and industry. To how many 
superstitious Irislimen would 1 have gladly translaled this vene of 
Goethe's— 

Komm nut ongatboher Bcschworuag, 

Nicbt iiiihick an diesen Ort. 

Giabe bier mrbt metii vrrgrbrn» 

Tages Arbeit, Abend’s G.Mte, 

Saure Woeben, fiohe Feste, 

Sri dein kunftig Zauberwort.” * 

But 1 must return to my “ bred-and-born Kerryman,” who was 
most eagei to open his heart to me, )nd to entrust me with the 
secrets of his country. The fairies and their wonders employed 
us n^more than that new wonder of the day, wbyh now moves 
all Ireland—the temperance question. I mean the wonders which 
the Apostle of Temperance, Father Mathew, is said to have 
performed. With great attention I listened to the expressions of 
the people concerning this remarkable man, and especially to 
their various conceptions of the temperance question, and the 
opinions concerning Father Mathew held by the Protestants in 
the north of Ireland, and by the Catholics in the west and south. 

The Protestants, on the onp hand, look at the question quite 
soberly, simply, and reasonably. Temperandb, they think, is an 
excellent and truly Christian virtue, and intemperance an immoral 
and pernicious vice. J[t is good to preach in favour of the one 
and against the othi|ii And hail to the virtuous man who does so. 
It may also be proper to form societies to promote this useful 
object, in which, to set aq example to oor inferimrs, we may 
refrain from the excessive use of intoxicating liquors.' vBut as 
wine and other spirituous liquors do no injury when enjoyed in 
moderation, but may frequently be rather toeficial both to the 

» 

' J>nnk at Livf’s iip>gdthing well*' 

Thus dost thou learn the manlfer science; 

Scorn those paltry speetre.EpelU, 

And bid thy ni^tijpue cares defiance. 

Spend no more thy spirits here; 

But noon-day tasks and evening pleasures, 

Week-daf labour, Sunday cheer, * 

Be these thy eharsu to conjure treuurei. 

DuNm Vmet 
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tnmd, it id annecedi^^ to a sacred ^ircmiise to 
atii^m from them a!l 6 gatber. The Romiut OthoKci^ oxir 


^ ii^ontrary, who are by far the most niitneroua party in Ii^eiand, 
^^ 0 ok Et the subjert in quite a diiterenrtiight.j They desire, in the 
first place, a compiete renunciation <4 all spirituous drinks, in like 
manner as they carry the enjointnents of moderation on iheir fast- 
days to the utmost degree of strictness. As they do not ieel 
tllemselves so secure as the Protestants, who have a greater com-' 
' matKl over their passions, they would root out the evil altogether, 
by denying themselves aK opportunity' to sin. Besides, they 
behold, in tins “ total abstinence,” a meritorious work-^a sure 
sanctification of their lives—a species of i^alvation. And in the 
great advocate of abstinence—-the Apostle of Temperance, as they 
call him—they stse a species of miracle-worker, wdio not only 
commands lemporance, but also by his blessings, or by bestowing 
the pledge,” exercises a particular iafluence over the lives and 
welfare of th^members of the society. 'Ihus he not only keeps 
them sober and frugal, but^also works out the salvation of their 
souls, and frees them from purgatory- # 

** Father Mathew is a blessed man ! The Alnaighfy, glory be 
to his name 1 gave him the power w*hich flows from inm/' Such 
were the expi:essions of my companions. 

** You mean,” said I, that 4ie possesses a particular persua¬ 
sive power of ekiquence, a peculiar strength of convict ion, and is 
in himself a beautiful virtuous example to imitate."' 

No, no, it’s not that. There js a particular grace in receiving 
pledge from Ifim, and in obtaining his blessing. Th#re is 
something in it, sir, which you cannot so easily uridei-stand—a 
pace, a power that no one knows but he who has experienced it 
in himself. Hence, from his hands only <*'au^the true and effective 
•pledge' be received. The vow one takes from the hands of 
Otbe^nosts has not the same binding power."" 

•• That is^ perfectly tnie, sir/* sjud another, «for does he not 
cure even the most confirmed dninkards ? And when they have 
token jhe pledge, are they not the most faithful in abstinence, the 
very best of ‘ Tempcrnftce-men ?’ How, then, can this be, except 
with the particular and immdtiiate co-operation of Heaven ? Nay, 
does he not even c;ure flje lame and the blind ? and could wc not 
you a hundred instances, plain facts^ how he has heafed the 
feme and the blind even against* their own wills ? But Father 
Mathew is too modest to own he possesses this power: he. denies 
that it is ip him ; but we know well ho^as it, for all that^” 

Here we had hit upofl mother kiexfaaustible theme okeonversa- 
tion, which actnally ended with the citing of many iiwtances of 
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' ' I ' . 

«urii$ o£.4be .w,oi%t cUstMises thtougb ^miraculous pf>wer of 
Father Mathev. Jn former days, Irelaad Had Her iSt, ^^atrick, 
who Hanisked tpada and acTpouts from the islaa^t At the pre,se»t 
day she bast h^TiFather Mathew, who is banishing the spirit 
drunkeimms from hd^ shores. Between both, there has h^eajA 
multitude oi miracle-workers of a^similar kind. By those remarks 
I do not wish in the least to blot the fame of this worthy man, but 
only to show how the Irish are wont to encircle such indinduajis 
with the halo of saints. , , 

Engaged in conversatioiis such as 1 have related we sailed down 
the beautiful clear Shannon, and passed the little town of Banag- 
her, which is fortifiecU-a rare sight iu the United Kingdom, yet 
less rare in Ireland {threatened as she is both by internal and 
external foes,) than in England and Scotland. Farther down, we 
passed Redwood Castle on the right, and tlte beautiful meadows 
of Portumna on the*left; at last the town of Portumna itself, and 
then we <ame to Lough Derg. The *toan«boat which had liilhcrlo 
conveyed us had her paddles behind, <wr account orthe narrowness 
of some of the canal passages; but on the broadf lake we now 
entered, we were met by one of larger dimensions. ' Wp ap¬ 
proached one another sweeping round in a semicircle, and then 
the two ves.iols lay side by .side, and exchanged passengers. This 
little manoeuvre looked very pretty in the centre* of the clear 
mirror-like lake. 

Of the variotis lakes, whigh arc strung like pearls on the silver 
thread of the Shanoon, the two middle ones, Ltugh Uee, near 
Athlone, and Lough Bodarrig, bn; the least pleasing, as they lie 
in the central plain of the island, and are partly surrounded by 
bog-land. The shores of the northern half of Lough Derg are also 
quite jSat and unpicturc^ue. Hut the upper lake, Lough Allen, is in 
the northern mountainous part of Ireland ; and the southern half 
of Lough Derg, which is twenty-four miles long, is surrounded by 
a portion of the mountains of the southf and the c.harfis of a 
beautiful and picturesque landscape. There arc also the valleys 
of the mountains of Inchiqiiin, the Arra mountains, the Slievh 
Booghty, and the Slievh* Bernagh, which here stretches its 
numerous anus far into the lake. Like all the Irish lakes, Lough 
Derg is filled with a number of little gresn islands, which give it 
.a *paFticularly attractive appearance. 8mall as these are, eacli 
one its ttamc, as Crow is^nrl^ llar« Island, Cow Island; &c. 

iltny jof (hem dTord excellent pasturage. 

« • 

, . a , 

* for mottniain*—Ta. 







H ;Tii0 tnosi ««]ehi»ted:i «£ ^^MMe islAnds vi^h loouHs^ra 
i|^Qd)v wiiich is'tua an(Hei»t^bo)y filace, sontaiDH^ 
iChurches/’ and one oi .tb<we.pUbuHike structures ^WhI ,** rouad 
.towers,” of. wfainh sdnie aocouti^ will t>e found, in the«oquaU ;Wc 
\aw tbis island iu the. centre ofaiba; at th^i disiaace of aniile and 
a hal^ and by the aid of a telescope could ^isUn^ly .pereeive the 
most remarkable buildiugs., A dispute arose among the. Iris^..a5 
to whether the &med *' St. Patrick’s Puigatory” was to be ftmnd 
on this island or on another in one of the northern lakes, hut 
opinions were much divided <m the subject. It may be that the 
people relate this tradition of several islands; but that the pur> 
gatory of the holy St. Patrick, once so famous through the half of 
Christeudom, was situated in one of these little islands of. Lough 
Qeig, is acknowledged and satisfactorily proved by ail Irish 
tmti^uarians. The people once imagined that liere was to be found 
the suburbs of pu^atory, m, in a word, the Entrance to the lower 
sfrorld. St. Patrick, who ionvertecj^ the Irish to the Christian 
luth, is said** to have obtained permission from God that the 
.entrance to tlie lower world should be opened in Ireland .itself, 
in order to convince unbelievers of the immortality of the soul, and 
of the punishments and sufferings the wicked must endure after 
death. < 


. Bjoate, an old Irish writer, relates, that two monks foniK^rly 
dwelt in the ne^hbourhood of the cavern which represented ^is 
entrance. Any one who came to th(^ island with the inteution of 
descending to fhe world below, was compelled to watch, fast, and 

J ray for a considerable time, nnder the pretext of strengthening 
im for his perilous journey, but in reality to weaken him» and 
allow his imagination to overpower his judgment, fur. wbich 
purpose his mind was excited by all manner ojf. vrondeiful 
teles. Thus prepared, he was lowered into the cave, whmh was 
immediately closed above. ' After the lapse of some hourii be 
was df^n out agaid, half dead, aifd upon recovering failed not 
to., iotermiir with the. reality the- monkish stories and his own 
dreamings, and thus related the most marvellous tales about the 
world below. In the^eign of James U. the monks were .driyea 
ibom, the place, and Ibe darL cavern broken up. 

., .fihis .legend struck wne as unusual, and at the same time 
..Incoieljr characteristic of the Irish. They ate, I brieve, tbe 
il^ristiaa people who have discovered, here on earth, an entrance 
to/puraoto!^ and .the lower regions; and it is extrafndipa^ that 
Itboy itEoolu not onlyliavO ventured to place it among themselVes, 
in thd middlo of ^eir owp country, hut that their falttf was so 
firm, and iheur inmgination so strong, that the Joggllry of ^e 
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mdbld^ n«ifer di«eov«^ TIm Oxeda had their «atr«nce to 
the itifenfal regfens* into'which the eurioas amoni; them some* 
tihits^ dcsedilkledHomer pieces it &r 'airaj from Greece, eittl 
Ulysses did not find it till after many years of wandering. j 

t/ifce all Itlsh lakla, with the exception of the great Loagn 
Neagh/Longh if of a very irregalav form, with a multitude of 
bays'and creeks, and side branches. Its sontbern part narrows to 
a point, and at last ends abruptly in a little cul-de-sac. The 
mountains nearest the lake, Slievh Bernagh, Knockermaun, &c., • 
are tery beautiful, and* covered with grass, trees, and houses. 
Somewhat farther oft, towards the right, Mount Inchiquin, and 
to the left the Keeper? which is about 25,000 feet high, tower 
above them ; while among these mountains the traveller perceives 
the famous Devil’s Bite, a very strange and deep cut in the ridge 
of a mountain, the'origin of which the Irish can explain in no 
other way than by a somewhat humorous attack*tnasle by the devil, 
who probably mistook the ridges for {he back of a^fat Irish pig. 
He, however, spat out the bite againf for there is'to be found, 
somewhere in Ireland, a piece of a rock that exactly nis the aforo> 
skid cut. At the veiy end of the cul-de-sac lies the little town of 
Killaloc. 

One of the little glens on the right side of thejake is called 
BaBey Valley, and the charnnng sent of the proprietor of the 
valley, which is situated in it, bears the same waine. The lost 
proprietor, an old man who bad lived many years in this delightfbl 
comer, had lately died. The ppople told me how*grieved he was 
at the approach of death; and that shortly before he died, when 
he felt nis dnd drawing nigh, he caused,himself to be rowed across 
to the other side of the lake, from whence he contemplated his 
property, the charminjg valley, the green leafy mountams, bis 
beautifully situated house, which lay mirrored in life clear waters 
of the lake, which was all bathed in’the wannest and most lovely 
snnshitie of 1842. The natural charms anS beauty of Ihe siir- 
rounding country, which he had so long ruled as its owber, brought 
the tears into his eyes, and in despair he exclaimed: '* O sweet 
Bailey Valley 1 sweet Bailey Valley! how can I leave thee I” He 
then i^ank back on his seat, and on(!fe more he sighed, “ 0 sweet 
BaUej; ValTcy I how can I leave thee!” aifd passed away. Of a 
t^th the earth has here such charms, pailicularly for an itid^ 
pwi'dcnt' , landowner, that such a sigh may'be unavoidable in tlm 
iiour of death. In such an hour one onghtjather to wish he were 
a poor ilyiiPlier in an Irish^og; for to him it iQust be much easier 
to exchantd liis black, swampy,' ebSrwkss bit of ground; for tlie 
beadleoir^feie star-bespangktfbeaveni ' ' ‘ 
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Lough Derg, the boaUn&en'*'ioM;tae, is ftt»m si* to suMrSti feet 
higher in winter than in summtflr, a'tery considerable inensaSe tor 
.SO' large a piece Of water, Ahbough it ties under the same degree 
\f latitude with the Prtt^ian lahes, and the (Jumche which 
arh frosen almost erery '(Winter, yet it is sefdoHi enlircly covered 
with ice, and is ustrally (|'uite free from it! It is often froeeft 
about the shores only, and the boatmen mentioned some severe 
winters in which the ice was “ evenfmr inekes thick.” It is forty 
^’o«rs since the entire lake was frozen over so that carriages contd 
drive across it. 

A small steamer, which came alongside our vessel, was making 
its first experimental trip, and had on boanfsome members of the 
Shiinnun Steam Navigation Company. It was built on a new plan, 
and consisted of two round boats shaped like cigars, and con¬ 
nected above by a common deck, The steam-engine was fixed 
npiSn deck, and the paddl<;s struck the water quickly but not 
deieply. The people termed it “the<cigar boat.” The invention 
w48 highly extolled, anil it*was expected to float over the most 
sallow parts of the lakes and rivers. A dozen or two simibr 
boats would be of great value upon the shallow and useless lakes 
of Germany. 

Beyond KiUaloe the rocks and vapids in the river again com- 
nmnee ; and as the portion of the canal which is to avoid these 
imnavigable places was not yet comjileted, we had here the enter¬ 
taining change ^of being transferr^ ifrom the vessel, sack and 
pack, to a row of Irish cars, in which we proceeiled to that part 
of the canal from whence the navigation to Limerick is uninter- 
rdpted. Our captain and his men galloped beside us on horse¬ 
back, commanding and directing the procession. Having passed 
over some miles in this manner, we again embarked ; but this 
time it w'as in *a long canal-boat, drawn by a pair of horses. All 
this may appear son^ewhat wild ai\d Irish, a« such motley and 
changing modes of conveyance are no longer to be found in 
England. Our boat was divided into two parts. In ibe stem sat 
the passengers of quality, opposite each other, on two rows of 
seats; whi*o in the forward part, on long benches, chatting and 
i^okliig, were squatted the ‘Kerry and Tipperary men, and the 
titsinperaucc people-*-those who put faith in wonders, and Reared 
i|ri|[ies and spectres.* I overcame my aversion to the rather un¬ 
cleanly exterior of the latter, fof the sake of the bud of the 
national Psyche, which in this class displays itself more unre¬ 
servedly than among the former. ♦ ' • » 

r have already mentioned the somewhat aBUquatedi learning, 
even of the loWer classes of the people of Kerry; and f noWifoet 
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with a remarkable instance of it^' In the bow of the boat sat a 
Ken^nian, reading on old manuscript, which was written in the 
Irish iingiiagu, and iti the Celtic character. The manuscript 
consisted of several small and large sheets stitched together^ 
which, to judge from* the various colours and antiquity of tfa 
pa|)er, must have beteu united to each other at very different 
periods: It wais ulh however, neatly and regularly written. Some, 
the man told me, he had added himself; some he had inherited 
from his tdlior and grandfather; and some .had, in all probability, 
been in his family long Itefore them. 1 asked him what were its 
couteutsp “ They are/' answered he, “the most beautiful old 
Irish poems, histories wonderful events, and stories and treatises 
of antiquity ; for instance, the translation of a treatise by Aristotle 
<#n some subject of natural history !’* In all these matters I was 
vet a novice, ajul could hardly trust my ears; but 1 had afterwards 
ample onportun'itics 8f observing how interesting and unique all 
traditions are among the Iriaih—a people who belypve that their 
v/ritLen characters are the very same iimt the Phoenicians brought 
with them iutr* the country ; who ascribe a part of their ruiVis to 
the Eastern fire-worshippers; who in one breath tell all sorts of 
sayings of Aristotle, and anecdotes of George 111.—(twice, me* 
thought, I heard them speak cvf Aristotle as a wisp and mighty 
king of Greece, as if they had the same conception of him as m 
K<ng y«donuni)—a poople who think that a Scythian king, ^ho had 
wediUid a daughter of the sa#no l^haroah who drovg out the Je^, 
conquered Spain, and from thence sailed over to Ireland. I 
inquired if there were any others an board w'ho had manuBcripts 
With them ; when a man fram the county of Clare opened his 
travelling thest, striped with, blue paint, and from beneath night-' 
shirts and boots drew out an old manuscript. I asked why they 
carried these writ ngs aiioul with tlicm ? They replied that they 
did iMit like (o part tmm them, and they were fond of reading 
jwriiou.s of tlu in on their journeys. I afterwards saw severoi such 
lnanu^CLipts In ll»o hands of the lower classes. Some are said to 
be written on parchment, and these are probably older than those 
1 saw, wdiich were always on paper. * 

1-rom the narrow canal we now o«e more entered the beautiful 
broad Sbaimon, and just as evening approached, were landed on 
the qiihy of Ihe city of Limerick. 



CHAPTER VL 

UMERICK AND TOE lUSH 8AVURDAYS. 

TKADII or tmEBtCK—EkVGUSB AKO lATSH TOWKS^UMERTCK LAR^KS XHP 
iKABOAfimRR ■WTrcn*S‘->PA1PirN%aOlt»R%—^bATORDAT IW XBLEtAND —RR^ 
nBAXr-**BAttFXPR*Pl^YBJta---GAL'RrAT-*OR&HAM OOX^NiSTS IN I&XE1.AKR. 

• 

Ijimerick, the third city of Ireland, no# contains nearly 75>000 
inhabitants. Dublin is the first, with 270,000; and Cork (he 
second, with 110,000 inhabitants. 'I'lse trade of Limerick, like 
that of all Irish cities, has increased astonishincrly during the last 
twenty yean. The export trade is said to have trebled since 
1820. In the year 1822 the exports anioimlCd to 470,000/., in 
1830 to 720,000/., in 1832 to 1,005,000/.; lind in 1841, accord- 
iitg to the official returns, the duttfs alone, paid on imported 
commodities, amounted to 246,000/., or about 1,700,000 Prus¬ 
sian thalers. I'he inhabitants are therefore full of hope that th^y 
will soon see their port, hitherto a third-class one, r.dsed to the 
second rank. In the more modern part of the city the effect of 
these millions is extremely visible,; for it is beautifully built, has 
fine, nay, one 'may say, with regard to their breadth, and the sue 
of the bouses, ipiposing streets, which are not etjualled in the 
capital itself. St. (ireorges-strect m^y be compared with Sack- 
ville-street in Dublin. St. George is an English saints and the 
whole of this modern part of the town is called “ Tho Kiiglith 
Town,” and forms a most agreeable contrast with that portion 
which is known as “ The Irish Town.” Galway and other Irish 
cities ace bimilaily divided Into English and Iribli towns. The 
Irish portions are full of dirt disorder, and ruin ; the English, on 
the contrary, are built entirely after the niodoU of tho best parts 
of Louifkn. Ihc population of tbeVe two divisions Ihe in a kind 
of opposition to each other. 

As tho English have furnished all Irish cities with a clean and 
comfortable quarter, bq the Irish, (who number 60,000 in Mon- 
ubestcr, 50,000 in (Masgow, 40,000 in Liverpool, 25,000 in 
Birmingham, and 12,000 in Leeds, and of whrtm there are pro> 
haUy more than 100,000 in Ijondon,) have fiiniislted most English 
tKPtfis with an appendix of a filtlt^ and disorderly Heht-quarter. 
Sueh ail Irish quarter as St. Giles’s, in London, i.s to be found in 
every lai^ge Englis^ tovtn. It is, therefore, no wonder that the 
Kogliih often complain o^the Irish. The Irish, onyh*^ other 
hand, in all their complaints ofaiust the English, vonghl^ to 
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remeiKiber the numetous advantages in whSefa» through their 
ageney> they participate* Arc they not Englishmen vrho specnlato 


insn uogsr Are uiey nuv Angusamen wuuanve wv 
and witches into tho»sea ? Hav^ they not funiishcd Ireland wUU 
handsome (owns and country seats? Js it nut tho Knglisli. agaiA, 
in whom lies the soul and marrow of British power, and through 
whom the Irish particiupte in the trade of the British with tljp» 
whole world, and in all 4he thousand advantages which stand open 
to Britislj subjects? It is tbo strong, speculative, persevering 
4nglo>Saxon8, who drag on (sometimes, it is true, by the hair,) 
the indolent Cells, in the race of fame and national greatiwss! 

The fairest thing in Limerick, however, is the fair sex. “The 
Limerick lasses” are as famous in Ireland as tho “ Lancashiro 
witches” and the Welch women aro in Enslaftd. It is worthy of 
remark that both those places so rondwned for the beauty of their 
women, are situated in the west, and^indeed, in tne^mos# Celtic 
wests of hutli islands* Can it bo that tlie greater mixture of the 
Saxon with tlie Celtic race has here produced this greater degree 
of beauty ? In western and southern Ireland, Spanish blood, too, 
has been mixed with that of tho people; and perhaps it is this 
admixture of Bouthcru fire with northern tandemess which has 
produced so hoiioDcial a result. Or is it the neighh***^*'^®^*^ of tho 
ocean, bieatlilng fresh breeses from the west, that is the cause of 
thi*t plui^Kinicntiji f* Yet who ran fiithoni all tli^' ftiystcsnps viiirh 
are to ho found in the fonnatioil and rearing of beautiful women I 

Leaning on the arm of an O’llourke, the descendant of a rovs! 
race, I surieyed tho town. It is well known that an () Rourkc 
was one of tho most renowned of the Irish princes who* at first 
favoured the conejnest of Iieiand hv tho English, and was aftor- 
wanE deprbod of his life by (hoiw. The family subsequcmly 
fell into decay, and there are*now but verv few of the name. It 
was Saturday evening; and therefore the shops of the P*''’"" 
brokers, which arc always numerous in Irish towns, were fnll of 
life. We saw many (»f them as crowded as market.|>l.icc8 on 
market-days. All this throng of {wople were redeeming their 
best clothes, in order to bo well dressed on. the Simday; to 
this purpose a iwctiou of their weekly wages was devoted, and 
the romaindcT of their earnings jvould probably be spent this veiy 
evouing or the following day; so that on Monday the Sunday 
dress would wiUiout doul^^ be obliged to return to the P**"*?™*^’ 
ThousAi^ of poor people live in this ;s8y m ««*““'*'"**"* ‘f« 
week, in frags, hunger, and misery ton Sunday, in nnwy. ut 
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cottrae this is a renr costly mods «f Kvin^ M all the iMwebrokcirq 
wd their aasisUots most aufa«i«t et their expetiw. fioturday U, 
io all Irish towos, my, geoenUly throughout the entire of the 
Ujoited Kingdom, a day of the greatest noise and bustle. As i< 
Vreoedes the quiet and joyless Sunday, th# labour) of the week 
being uuw ended, and money .plentiful, half of thu population 
may be seen in the streets, busy, talking, joking, buying, and 
drinking. Shops and markets are open till midnight, particularly 
those of the prorisioa>dealers and hucksters, who then do most 
busineMi, as the poorest buy something Ivtter than usual for t^ir 
Sunday's dinner, and at the same time supply other little domestic 
wants. Even tlie beggars make most on «tnat day, as was lately 
admitted by one of them, when examined before a court of justice 
in Dublin ; for it is on Saturday that the labouring classes, who 
are fond of giving to beggars, bavp most to spare. 

When first 1 arrived in an English town on a Saturday, I 
imagined tliat a riot had either latidy taken place, or was on the 

C lint of breaking out; fon the people in the streets, mostly thu 
wer classesV arc then crowded together in such dense masses, 
that one would suppose it required only a spark to fall among 
such inilammable matter to produce a general conflagratiou. Yut 
not only sparks, but even large; torches, are seen lying quite 
harmlessly bmide this inflammable material. Thus, at Limerick, 
on that very Saturday evening, 1 saw posted up on every gate, 
and beneath the lamps of the city, a nroclamation by the friends 
of O'Connell t8 the Irish people, in the name of this great agitti* 
tor, who was in a few days to make his appearance there, hold 
a meeting, and harangue thorn. Over it was printed, in large 
letters— 

• “ HEPEAl,! REPEAL I REPEAL I 

**Up, citizens and people of Limerick, and all Irishmen ] Up 
for a separation from England ! Up for your birthright of ,i 
separ^t# parliament ? 'Phe immorU't (iic f) O’CouucU will appear 
among you,* He calls upon jou. He requites your aid in Etin’s 
cause, lie firm and united, and, like him, eease not to aafcli 
over the velfare of yitpr native land, and to be ever active in our 
cmnmon, great, and patriotie cause!” 

In this and still .stronger language, the people wore exhorted 
to unite, and, on the day of O'Connell’s appearance, whioh was 
fitaed beforehand, to assemble iii numbers, provided with warm 
patrioriam, and especklly not to be ‘sparing in their contributiotw 
to tbw tribute. TJie‘people stood arouiid, reading thiijproclatua* 
tion by the lamplight, and having probably considereil pdW many 
pence *r afaUlings tney could contribute, then went qiiiWy home. 
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SontHtof them, followed aq Irish piper, who, surroufttlfd 

by hundreds of went through the stroetsy stopping now 

and then at the dphr «f some rospcctable^looking tw;use, ami 
plajiug his old Ctltte melodies. In general, uotwithstoading tl; 
melancholy sadues/ that hrcalhed tliroiigh his tninstwity, Ao 
dours remained^ clesed against, him. At length, howe\er, onu 
opened} a liveried servant ntatio his appearance, the piper was 
called in, and the ga})uig multitude disperaod. The Irisii pipers 
appear to me to bo the^ost skilful in the world; and though, liks 
my travelling acquaintance, they have not all learned their music 
from fairies, yet they know how to put as much swoetiiess as 
possible into this disagreeable instrument, and I believe they an* 
tjften engaged to play at eveniug parlies in the houses of the 
wealthy, especially thoso of the south of Ireland, who are cele¬ 
brated fur th(>ir skill. 

The city of Liidbrick possesses many handsome buildings and 
elegant public institutions. Yet tbe^ are aUr as well as the entire 
importance of the place, of modern •origin, and Resemble those 
which arc to be seen in all Irish and English towns of the same 
class. Much more peculiar is its neighbour and sister, Galway, 
the capital of the wild Irish west, and a colony from I^csperia. 
This town lias a look of rcma];li:ablc antiquity, nut elsewhere to ho 
found in Ireland. A traveller who had been in Spain, desciibos 
it as entirely Spanish in its style of architecture^ lie found tliero 
the wide entrancc-duois, ^t is the English fashion to build them 
very small,) the broad steps, the arched door-wSys of Cadis and 
Malaga; whilst the grotesque‘architecture and omanieuted win¬ 
dow-piers (things strikingly wanting in most Irish and English 
private houses), curried back his imagination to tlio Moorish towns 
of Grenada and Valencia. The town has also quite u caUtolic and 
ecelesiastiGal air, with its monks, numerous churches, an<l convents, 
which are visited by believers every hour of the day. The popu¬ 
lation of the neighbourhood, too, which eollects in tlw^iarket- 
place of the town, wears a very picturesque costume, (a thing of 
which there is no trace any where else in Ireland or England,) 
and appears in bright- coloured jackets aiid gowns. Tha polilicnl 
constitution of Galway displays as paiiy antique singularities as its 
outward appearances. For ages the innabilants have been div ided 
into^ thirteen separate tribes, each having Us peculiar privileges 
mmI tuune, sucli as Botkins, liprkos, Kirdeens, Bla^^ &c. TJ»c 
antiquity, the interesting bi8toiy» and the peculiarities of this 
town, some years ago Induced a genileniliu to devote himself to 
Um of these matters, and the^ result Bss been an exceUent 
oitwmatantial history of the community, and of the tbutaeu 
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y««Mrkftbli»tHb«9 hto #hie(i^ It itt di*fd«di* The itatifie of (xklway, 
too. is n*(narket>]e, fiyir the word Bal seems tp We'some con¬ 
nexion xrith the Celts, (Osets,) end must be placed in tlie same 
with GMIkf Wiales, Wall*rt, and Gailicia- 
' UnfuTtunataly 1 wa*; nnahlt^ W behold airthese things with toy 
ow]i eyes 9 nnd 1 was also oblijifed to deny nnj^aelf tho pltSasufe of 
oxjTniiiing tlic condition ofa colonyof German peasants,established 
in the county of Limerick. An Irish latiy in^rn 1 ed me that they 
jveit' driven wnt of the Palatinate in tha beginning of the last 
century, and fouiuleet a fOW colonies heife. They are still dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of the population by the name <^f “ Pala- 
tiiiaten/' "^I'hey pOTSpss th«> chsMcter of good husbandmen and 
honest people. They nre most respectable people " said a man 
with whom I convcrscH respecting them ; ‘-and besides, fhej arc 
lielter off and more comforts hie than their Irish neighbours/' Ilcncc 
it would app<‘ar that the Irish themselves, With inoie a^^idiniy, 
itiduHtry, and cnerjryt cciild also irapro\(' their condition. 
It is ju merlastmg subject of conttoversy in Ireland, betMCon the 
luands of the Trish and tlie adherents of the English, between the 
Celtoinancs and tho Anglonianes, whetlier the misery and the 
poverty of Ireland is attributable to the English and their tyranny 
alone, or in a still greater measure to the indolen<*e and torpidity 
of the Irish character. These (lernfttns, (lonrislnng on the sime 
soil, and under tho same political rolMtions, seem to liecide this 
question not much in favour of tlu* friends of the (Vlts. The 
Germans are not nnnieroiis in Ireland. In the southern titles, 
even in Dublin, there aro ^ery low. Tho greafcsl number ever in 
Ireland was prohalily in 179K, on the suppression therebclHon; 
at which period some regiments of Hanoscrian (mops wore in 
the courUrv, and these 1 believe did not find much favohr with 
Uie people, tiiiice they served as tools in the hands of the English. 
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Xho Qonniy of Clare exUmds to the w'est of Limerick. Between 
the wi^gi long mouth of the Shanimn and the Atlantic Ocean it 

V 

* Kn|1lsU town, wliiih iu gcneisl iiosSl'iis no kind of in|o^i^<knt 
pi ivilagtt, ilka thon ritjoyrd bj oitf Qmtau aee imperial toE ns 
horn mdk a ki$uty. ^ 





8ti<e|cb«a, put. ^ 

gra^ual^ narj^W^Mg 49^ * pmnl^ aiui it kat iCtMMoft itt^.a sumU 
pininMiM^iivii the rpsjied pTOnipiitory .c!l>jlU><)p'H fmr 

Fergus, and tho bwa^koiv at^its raoutb, wbiek^pjos Itie Siumtton 
divides, this ,county Ihto two parts, a western amd an eastem^s' the 
lorp^er is fertile and*level; the Matter, which is ^eit the sea, is 
mountainpos, desolate, and barren,' » 

^cqoJDpanied. by pn Irbhraan whom I joined in the hire of a 
car, 1 drove, on the following day, a beautiful Sunday morning,* 
thrpugh the fin'tile part of the county, to visit a friend of mine 
who possesses an estate in the vicinity of Ennis, <)iir road led 
us at first along the Shannon, and then through the middle of a 
plain which is said to be the most fertile in Ireland. The aspect 
of the country is pleasing, and wherever there is a rising ground 
the traveller gets a view of. the beautiful landscape, and a gwat 
part of the splendid* Shannon and its islandsr On the shore of 


the Shannon, and partly .suirounded *by water, is ^le rock Carri> 
goguuui, celebrated for its fairies, wfaa take pleasure in surprising 
mortals on the rock, and making them partake of their, hospitality. 

At no great distance from this spot the road’ passes BUnratty 
Castle,, almost half nf which stands on the road itself. It is 


covered with the most charming mantle of ivy, and we saw whole 
docks of ravens take their flight from its w'alls. Farther on, wo 
saw the celebrated Quin Abbey in the distance. In short,” said 
my companion, “ you see ^bat we do nPt want for ruins here in 
Ireland... 7'be country was once divided amon^ a multitude of 
petty chieftains, who dwelt in these castles, and were continually 
making war on one another. In fact, it was at that time here 
just as, I believe, it is now in your own countir: it was the very 
prototype of your country.” (This expression pleased him 
much,. and he repeated it twice.) ^ Murder and assassination 
were ihen still more the oider of the day than at present, and for 
the life of a nobleman forty»shillings were paid, but fonhgl of a 
peasant only six. This also is, i believe, an old German law. But 
you have no Milesian families in Germany ? Is not that true ? 
This is a descent on which we Irish alonje may pride ourselves. 
It is something quite peculiar to belong to such a fmnily, the 
members of which can live forty days without once taking food. 
This is the general belief of the people in Ireland. Look T there 
)a4i'persen who, though she ia .not of a royal nte, can yet fiist 
longer than fo>ty days. Itda Nortsheen, drivmr, is it not ?” 

, who else should it he b.Bt Ijlorisheep ?.*’ 
is a legtslator; we migbt eoBsaiSibee ’ 


•“ jNo dottbb your worsq^P: 

dt^vdr in .a en 
y ike^llr, ibis Kbristieen 
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''I 'beheld on eld wetaen >coteii^i with xi^s, dinging te 
^''iMide a ruined eabin* •, iSbe ;wea busy repairing her tHt^wall, for 
We Irish usuaUy auaratMui iheir csibins with high and tbich'iralbt 
of turf, which thus warms them twice;, firstf^ protecting'theta 
from the wintry blasts, and, seeondlyi by burning on the besrth* 
If a wall happims to surround dtetr ya^, the turf is piled up on it, 
■and thus a higher .wall is raised. To such a turf-wall Norisheen 
dung, with a foot in one., deft and holding on by her band in 
another—the luxury of a ladder, her establishment doubtless 
could not boast of—and was employed in arranging the pieces of 
turf on the wall. My companion and the driver called to her as 
we passed : ‘‘Norisheen! Norisheen !” She turned round, aud, 
still clinging to the wall, waved her right «tn, as she replied with 
the same my, “Norfsheen ! Norisheen I” * 

There’s a woman that’5 learned for you !’’ said the driver; 
she knows the history of erery family in Ireland, and even what 
passed here before the birtli of Christ. And what’s more, she’ll 
prophesy the future for you, just as easily as the past. She knows 
every person in the country far and wide, and isheiself well known 
to all the. world here. They-sity ^he knows a great deal of 
Carrigogunal, and what takes place at times on that lonely rock.” 

My companion then related to me, half in jest and half in 
ernnest, so much that i^ wonderful this woman, tiiat I w'as 
afterwards sorry I had nOt made her acquaintance. 1 asked my 
companions whether they believed O’Connell knew Norisheen. 
“ It was probable enough,” they replied, “ that O’Connell had 
heard of her; but that she of course knew O’Connell before bis 
birth, because in the last century she had prophesied that such an* 
O’Connell would ' come: and even now she daily speaks and 
prophesies about him. Sheris without doubt, even though she 
does npt^ contribute to tbe rent, and receives no pay from him, 
one of bis g^watest helpers', for she plays many a trick for him ; 
and I assure you it is of no small importance to O’Connell that 
tbs witches send fairies should think well of him.” Ireland is foil 
of old women of Ibis description. 

as ' l have said, die people wander aliout the streets-on 
^t^rday evening, a^ having received their week's vmgesf they 
again to.be seen there in^wde on’Sundi^,< bwt withmn 
tdforitlfi ij^oraiice,' b^g mow aitiied in their Snn<% clothiii, 
al^boHtllghsmii^ look employmenV In every ptau^ tbifo^ 
whfoh we ^ men stood in thefoerket^mltMNma^ 

foNur tuma% v^. t heir «|«des in them 
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to ibo IpMlk It tram noiv ihe tione of lira j^teat aikl moat im>« 
poitint harvest of Ireland, tb9pottito*digy|[iiif; and I n4a Mtonished 
and alarmed by the multitudes of serious and in^nelio!y*lbokIng 
men, who must all have been out of employment, siuoe they so 
anxiously sought for B^ork. 'With the uncommon predilootion of 
the Irisn for potatoes, tliis harvest must be ouc of their most 
agreeable labours. It is not severe, and does not require very 
great exertion ; and what joy must Paddy feel at every red, thick 
lump of a potato which Ije digs up out of the boggy clay I 

‘Ine pour and ruiuons aspect of Clare reminded me of the 
T/ithuanian and Polish cities. Though it bears the name of the 
county, and lies at tbe»mouth of the river Fergus, which is hero 
imvigable, it is not tlie chief town. The principal town is Ennis, 
some miles further up, which presents a much more orderly und 
thriving appearance. Tins town is chiefly remarkable for the 
extraordinary excitdmcut which occurred tliere in 182H, on 
O'Connoirs election, and wjiich has* almost made it famous in 
history. A t that iieriod the Irish dared not to elect Catholics as 
members of parliament. Nevertheless, O’Connell became a can> 
didatc for the county of Clare, and carried his election in hpite of 
tho extraordinary exertions of his adversaries. Being a Catholic, 
lie was r(>}ected by tho parliannp)t,’but wa>., notwithstanding, three 
times re>choscn by the county. This produced a violent encounter 
between the opposing parties. The Irish people, instead of wis/ttn^ 
to send Roman Catholics ti^ parliament, mu so, and taught the 
English nation that the Catliolies had plenty of aflhereuU in Ire* 
land. Thus the ice was brokhn on both sides; and the Clare 
election, which preceded the Emancipation Bill, and mainly con¬ 
tributed to its passing into a Jaw, was th<‘refore, in its consequences, 
the most important election in the history of Ireland. Ever since 
this event, Clare has been OConindl's favourite county. Jt is 
also the favourite seat of a vciy relebrated Irish family, the 
O'Briens; for although O’Briens are to Be met with*ajl over 
Ireland, this is their proper home, and here there are hundreds of 
the name, and the old seats of all the most distinguished branches 
of this family. Here also is the beautiful pile, Dnimmolent Caystlc, 
which belongs to one of the most wesllhy of the O'Briens; and 
here, toe, once stood Kincura, the cnstles' of the most celebrated 
ot all "the O’Briens, the great king Briun-Boni, the pride not only 
of race, hut of bis country. He lived about the year 1000, 
(IBH,) and fought no fewer‘than fifty battles witli the Danes, 
wii^ ere eelebrated it tlys present day in tfie poems and tmditiuas 
of Ike ^i^e. After him many O’Briens wen* kings of Munstw. 

tttiejr Btt only ttemben of piniamout. As Claie has its 
O'Briens, so almost every other county bos its great family, whoso 
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l^t »ti4 W'o viinU im» tSraqueot opportunities ^ de« 

ebbing such districts ond fomilios* 
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EDBNVJaE. . 
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HIR (W,fcN — NATITB.B AND AUT —^ RLKABUM OROUNDB — KVtRORBEKS— 
liOOKS—ROUKJCRIKh—RNUUSlt AND IRIMH HBRVANTR^OLO WOMEN AND 
VISION ^HIKB—KAIRY DANCENb (>Hm>Nl>—ABiiC^li{j|R AND *raBIR HOUSBS> 

Udonvalo is one df the prcUlce>t country'-seats in the couuty uf 
Clare; and i(s proprietor is an influential Protestant landowner, 
from whom I recci\^cd, and accepted with pkasuro, an iiivitutiuu 
to spend some days in liia EeIcii. The ilritish, including the 
Irish, understwid better than any otucr people hew to select a 
site for a country house, uint to encircle it with u little Eden: per-< 
liRpS, therefore, this tfdil be a suflicient inducement to my readers 
to accompany mo thither, especially when 1 add that Edvuvalo 
has obtained some celebrity in Ireland for its charming situation. 
Tile house is vtuated upon the steep slope of a liuU* glen, and is 
a^roached a slight asccut from the Ennis road. In the bosom 
of the glen is a %mall oblong lake, in which its leafy shores are 
mirrored. I fovtul my hospitable hosf iu bis garden, busied with 
his trees and flowers, and immediately set out with him to inspect 
hia charming property. 

The French and the Dutch drive almost every charm o| wild, 
uncultivated nature from their gardens, in which nothing but art 
Is to be seen. We Germans, on the contrary, have too much of 
this wildness in some of our, couotry-seat& The English alone 
know be^t how to unite art and nature; and in tueir parks aad 
omamdUtal ^imds the grace and beauty of the former are better 
blended wiln the wild strength and magic charms of the latter, 
thaii hi the landscape-gardening of any other nation. 

The glen of Edenvalc has two declivities or sides: the one is 
rugged, the other geut^^ sloping to the lake. The former has 
been allowed to retain its ori^oal character, except that dt is 
clohely platited vtith the most beautiful forest trees, above whi<^ 
pru^eet stciep elife, partly covered with the thickest ity. Foal,* 
patni fead along the la^e and over the rocks; and on w prejecUpg 
cliff ^hifrh hfls otib foto the lake, U a uttle wopdeo h^i^iiagat 
This wtMf 'as'opposed fo the garden, is jmt eyivetfnMe, 
** the OleSa.* '* A portion of ttie Gien, which affords good pasture,' 
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fix li»»<4l«eri M>d«n amothfl* itie 'tu » 
tHianiFifl the nJxbH^warraiii which no English pork ii witlidut. 
on terra firma the deer mingle with thh eo«'«, eien so On the 
waters of the Ukeiamid the graceful, slow* tame swans* swim wild 
ducks, ami other watAfowl* whiHi have not yet been induced to 
breed i»i the neighbourhood of our dwellings* nor even in the 
midst of our pleasure grounds. The English ehjoy so little of the 
])ioai>ures of hunting and shouting, that (hey are very fond of those 
animals whicli aiTorcl occasional sport, and arc careful not to drive ' 
tliciQ onUrely from theiw neighbourhoods. 

Such is the wild side of the vsllley. Opposite to it lies the cuUi* 
\iiled side. FirKt, tho«))retty dwelling-nouso, with its “pleasure 
gioiiiuK,” as the English term those which immediately surround 
the mansion, thcbeauiifully*kept grass plot, and the “shrubberies,” 
(hrotigh which ser))entine walks meander. Further on, the gardens* 
jxoperly so called* arP seen—fruit, vegetable, anfl flower gardens— 
the latter displaying the mosk beautiful profusion ol^flowers on its 
several terraces* which rnn down cleso to the bike, while its 
many-colourcd tints form a charming contest wim the simple 
green of the opposite side. Taken on mo whole, landscape 
gardening has not attained such perfection in wild Ireland as in 
England; )et as the climate ofAhis country is mucl^morc favour^ 
able to plants and trees* when, as is s^etimes the case* Irish art 
does its best, Irish gardens far exceed (nose of England in beaut}'. 

The chief eiiorm of Engli^ gardens consists in their richness in 
evergreens, and of those the Irish have still inure,*as the climate 
of the latter is milder than that hf the funner. In the gardens of 
the north of France there is scarcely an evergreen to be met with* 
although many attempts have been made to introduce some of the 
species into that country; the holly, for instance* which fs quite 
common in England and Ireland. The list of English evergreens 
comprises no fewer than thirty-six gtnera, many of which, os the 
holly* possess an almost Intinite number of s{I*ecius. . Thds% svbich 
are to be seen in almost every garden in great numBers, and in 
complete thickets, are many species of cistus, cytisus, iauristinus, 
juniper, ivy, lignum vitm, rhododendron, magnolia* cypress* cedar* 
the most beautiftil hollies, laurels in the greatest abundance, 
(whole hedges and walls of them*) numcrotte evergreen oaks* roses* 
and JathaikKes. To these, in Ireland, is added the arbutus, (which 
here tsven grows wild*) and sevexal othejrs which do not flourish in 
Enj^nd. These evei'greens wre found in lyrery part of Ireland; 
and esoet of them* if not Ute whole* grow in thg extreme north 
the Miuld* b^Ond the 55th degree of«latitude* and beneath the 
partllehi it toe eorihera parts of Poland and X-ithuania, where 
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k The most rrmarkaUe -thing 1 mnr j|n this diarming glm an 
obscuration of the sun, towwis efening, owised by en immense 
fineb of rooks. Nerer^ at any ’time of tAy life, nave I seen so 
many birds rollected together., It seemed < u if all the twenty 
thoosand ruius of *lrelat^ had at once assembled and sent forth 
their troops of feathered inmates. The air appeared literally 
. to be filled with them up to the stars* The- cawing of these 
myriads occasioned an uproar in the lately so quiet glen, beyond 
any 1 bad ever heard, and their droppings rained down like a 
shower of hail. Their number was beyond^omputation. At first 
1 thought, as 1 have said, of the many castles of the old chieftains 
and of the Danes, who themselves haio a rook in their national 
standard; but these ra&tles are inhabited chiefly by owls and 
Jack Daws,” wldlc the ohiocts of niy asteflkishniont were rooks 
only. My friends at EdeiiVale assured me that this phenommiun 
was quite common, and tliat the glen was one of their chief gather* 
ing'|)Uices. i' can only compare those flights of myriads i>pon 
myriads of rooks with what wo read of the migrations and associ* 
ations of the wild pigeons in America. After continuing tlieir 
thousand'voired concert for a roiisidcrable lime, they gradually 
dispersed; and when the air was again cleared of them, 1 breathed 
more freely. I'jicse rooks generally build their nests about large 
fann*yards, in the neighbourhood of cl|urcbyards and old mansions; 
and these seltltlbients are by the English termed ^‘t'ooheries.” 

For what purpose these birds collect in immense auflbcsttng 
masses, is to me a riddle. £ien in the very heart of London 
there arc many well-known rookeries. Rook«sfaooting is one of 
the rural spurts” of th(‘ English; and as all their sports are 
cultivated in tlie minutest details, Jarkson’s patent steel cross* 
Ixivv'" is greatly recommended and used for this particular pastime. 
The English make of tliese birds the'-well-knewn rook-pies, which 
we do not envy them. The Irish do nut oat them, and, when the 
numerous flocks are veen, will dmidingly say to the foreigner, 
the English soldiers here shoot them, and makejpios of them." 1 
know not why these birds are so numerous in Ireland. They feed 
partly on the wheat iii| riie fields, aud thus may be supposed to dt- 
ntitiisb the produce. At the same time, however, they deveflir the 
larvae of many insects which are injurious to the seed, and are there* 
font so fer a Mnefit. It has been remarked diat, on the dcstnutiea 
of extensive rookeries, certain isms have so much iii|rmued es 
endfoly to tfeatroy the «omj and the failure of the gnia>«Dop8 in 
Ireland, iit 1747$ is aacriben to this cause. * 
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1b Engkodi vImm are alwa^ Iwpt at«« proper distance, 

tltejr seldon displar that impertinent familiarity whieh is so often 
met with in Irewa^ and, of which the eosi^taao of my friend, a 
w«ll*ihdt good-bkimongred-loalEing feUow, who attended us through 
the stables aad forat-biildings, was a striking instance. Although 
bis msjder wai preseii* during the, whole time, the servant never 
ceased talking, and be ever preceded his master, who followod 
silently and modestly behind us. “ This stable we finished only 
last year,’* said the coachman to me. ** It has given tis a deal of 
trouble, for we had first t# blow away the whole of that great rook. 
May it please your honour to remark how much we had to blast 
there. Hut we shall hswe a beautiful view when those trees there 
are felled. Look down there, }our honour, all that are his 
dominions,” continued he, pointing to his master. “ In two 
toonihs ho’ll have finished the new building he has begun.'’ No 
English servant woulH ha^c presumed thus te conduct himself 
towards his master, and jet t|]ese Irish* servants are taken from a 
tenantry infinitely more dependent thaiktfac peasantry of England. 
There is, however, a gyeat deal of familiarity in the*diaracM!T of 
tlie Itishraan, which enables him readily to assume an equality 
with his superiors; and as with this familiarity he also unites wit 
and humour, he is enabled, lik<\ the fools of the middle ages, to 
take more liberties with his master. Despotism, \ou, has the 
clTert of making its slaves insolent and forward. ,Domestic fools 
were kept onl) by the despo^ of the middle ages, but not by the 
Roman consuls, the presidents of America, or constflutiuuul kings. 

Whilst at Edonvale 1 heard of another old croiic, named Coosi- 
deen, to whom the people asi ribetl supernatural powers. During a 
short excursion into the coui:A^, I met her in a neighbour’s iiouse 
wliic ii I happened to outer. The cabin of this neighbour stood 
quite alone, on a desolate rocky hill, which formed a dismal con* 
tract to the beautiful busby glen. The old octogenarian dame sat 
leaning ou a stick, by the tuxf fire of her friend. She 4o^d me 
she had often seen Death, supported upon two crutches, standing 
at the end of tho meadow, when any one of her family was going 
to die. She knew for certain, too, that, old as she was, she was nut 
to die yet a while, us Death would first come and give her notice. 

There are few old women in Ireland who have not \isions of 
some 4iiud or other, in which they inflexibly and firmly believe. 
“ Ob, if your honour could only hear these two women talking 
together,” aaid my guide who had brought me to Consider 
*’ you’dilipn be astonisbq^ at the hundreds of beautifiil stories 
they can tell i, but you are strange ty them now, and they have 
not the cdurage to speak out.” 
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^'whicKJW ]^i«o{|il<|, fegajt^.^i^ a moetia^gMiHid 
ili^fs; an^. afte^ «<^ m totuitisted a&Hbtfr jrilee. 

^4wiHg «cro^ the :|^gKvfoc% q^dwni of tbe« 0 ‘ ftiAM ils 
«xti;en]ie «dge, wjlier^ 1 louud a ,«ouiid gn^-fdot, some ;'t#o> bihi» 
dnM paces ui cjecut^terepce^ they add, was sacred to the 

« gaod p^ple." , } inquired wWher they had themselves evtr 
actually seeq the ihiries. “, Veiy often, in trhole troops/''they 
rej^ied, However,*’xcmatked one, **i am always on my guartl 
against them, for they once led me on % bad road^ where i went 
astray, tumbled over something I took for the root of a tree, and 
broke my little finger.” « 

“ But,” said 1, “ I cannot conceive why you call,, such folk, 
good people. If they treated me this way, 1 would call them 
bad people.” 

That may be; your honour; but may b'h I annoyed them in 
some way or other, unknovfn to rayspif, and sure it was veiy gooil 
of them to break my little finger only; but I should not like to 
vex tiietn by*^calling them what your honour calls them.” 

See what a brain these people have I” whispered my com- 
pkpion in my car. Wondrous indeed are the contrasts and strange 
the thoughts which present themselves to the mind when standing 
on a bare, rocky, boggy fairy^hauiited hill, with a few smoky turN 
cabins sticking d, and inhabited by a couple of old visionaries, 
whilst opposite to it is another hill, beautiful, flowery, bushy, park- 
like, with enlightened inhabitants. 

,On my return to Edenvale I visited some of the splendid man¬ 
sions in its neighbourhood. They anpeared to me not less spec¬ 
tral than that fairy-ground, fijr nor a human being, was to be 
found id them. The white window-blinds were drawn down, and 
all. was still and silent as the grave. Their proprietors were 
” absentees” in England, where they spend the'r Irish revenues. 
Such spectral deserred palaces are, alas 1 like the fairy-grounds 
and ruins, but too often to be seen in Ireland. The wealthy 
l^otestoot proprietors have a hundred reasons for not findihg 
f^emselvM at nome among their poor Roman Catholic tenants. 

ifild and tmcmltivated country, which is not so easily risene- 
barbarism >of the people, who sometimes tnake attam] 
iiyes of their landl(ii'dsr->ftbe greater, altractidha of 
^ yj&^tfae ^foriunaite divisi^^ the Iri^-cdmmtmity itnor a 
jho^le patiies->and perhaps a c«rtido Useting of^hAbNi 
•a tw inktatiee of the legalsaed tyitai^ iehMl' 

cwtelr the poor;— 

$t0m eobutijr* tKd 
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’ll' 

i>v«|i^caM#.> 4 iMiiM iiliib, 4 lio 

l^rehlnd' iim)' ’Ein|ii^' t in4’ atV thesb 
tfjjkiiia^ Tb^ mbtb jib'bb 

bwdltwl* nertiiiirt at liVb''ciiii''b^d* iteriins 
tfeair •'fajawwila^'i 'ilirfii by falirtg^ ihittht in |wradiTfhea|"'iQ^&ti^ 
i)|'.Uji*ir'.wottnd«ji '^llcrtt aMi mi|ny tvho JAake th^lftsetvdsj td i 
o«*ui»'4fe8*»e, valantary martyrs add as my boapitatie hbst'of 
E^iraio^waa onie of thosoj'*! returned to hiii house .icHh sti'onger 
fb^(ii|gs of esteem for Hie*character, and unwillittgly tbok leave of 
Itimsbd the foUbwing day? * ^ 
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KILRUSH ANli FATHElf MATHEVt". • 

MRJ;.AKCH0LY aspect op the COUNXni—IBISH PWEL^IKoS—^AK tiimKBS 

A'sti MISEB.Y — COKTRAETS—NO PROSPECT — MURKY ATMOSPHERE— 
EPPECT8 —-THB RCAbE-CBOW*—THE LETTER^BACaS—THE GLEAMING BIT 
GV. TURP—THE PAIBY-EANP—THOUSANB-ANB-ONE NIGHTS—TBAVKL- 
TAILS-—TaaiPKRANCE HALLSt-TBMPE&ANCB SOCIETY—*^ BOBftlElY [ 
DOMESTIC comport! AND NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE i"—“CRAPT DlO- 
N^i^lED BY royalty"—FATHER MATHRW BXI'ECTED—HR COMBS T HE 
COMKS ! — temperance BXNDS — FATHER MATHKtl'^S APPEARANCE 
—GROWTH OP THE SOCIETt'*—MIRACLE-WORKING—'^)IFFICULTJ;KS 
RAPID PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE^MBANS AND MOTIVES—INPLUENCB 
9F TJBMVKRANCK-rFURTHKR DETAILS OF THE MEETING—FATHER MA- 
THEW'S fluency OF SPEECH—ITS EFFECTS—FATHER MAlHEW'S PLANS 
EXTEND BEYOND IRELAND—BEAUTIFUL XnCTVKE—** ORDER ! ORDER!"— 
THE temperance MEDAI.—APPLICATION OF ITS PROCEICPS—TO^KAl- ,AD-> 
ttnNKNCE—MBANINH OF THE WORDS TTETOXA LLEr" AND TELTOTAJL- 
DURATION OF TEMPERANCE — IMPROVER CONDITION — FUTURR 
I^BJS^FITS-^ CONSUMPTION OF SPIHITVflhjS LICkUOHS IN TRRLAND, RNG- 
LA^'D| AND SCOTLAND—I'BOPORflON TO TH^ POAi-ATION% **• « V 


!£he couDtiv w hich extends westward frtim Entiia and Edcmale 
is 4l^ dark silfc d the county of Cterc—the wildest, pooi^sk, and 
mo^ vnftuitfid part,of it. ^ Two reasons induced nle ^ thiycl 
through'^hi^ wroU‘b«clcoumm jflrsl, I' h^ heard that tn^ 
brfi^ J^thec Maihcw was expected at'KiIrbsh, w'hich is the Wost 
ea^t^y Shannon t and, secotidlVi the 'neighhpur* 

is tone of the tnost beani^d df the 

** iVf Tutlaairfl' nrift n fi\fiinil nC'Kf r^l^tltW*h#Mir^ 
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Komf^ Ilf 


;^tho«igb tbe eastern. of the {litBeS'^hlrengh 

it, 1 did not4nd a village, nay, not evcn a-i^ittj^^ l H^U'h^’Say 
tegnlar, but even tolerable niiman habitatkAn; Tbe 'khdseape 
was every whe^re bate, and devei<l' of foliage of'any kiml'; the 
colour of the land, so far a« 1 could peroetVo, was the most meUn- 
choly in the world, namely, ,browti, andMirty red or bl^j^f^e 
whole surface even the mountains and rocks is eorfened''<#ith 
bog<*stufi'; no alternation of green meadows, spailtiing streams, 
and wooded hills, but all'peat and moor; and even when a rising 
ground afforded an extensive prospect, still nothing was to be 
seen but a greater extent of peat and moor, yet more barren rocks, 
black mountains, and ruined cabins. It' made me melancholv to 
travel through this country. But how much more nM;^£^o1y must 
it bcy to live here as u gletue adscriptusty a dependrailon a hard 
master, and, moreover, the father of a row' of ragged children I 
In Hungary, Esthonia, Lithuania, and the neighbouring countries, 
dwellings are to be seen niiserable enough in appearance; but such 
wretched hovels as present themselves to the view of the traveller 
here, and, I am sorry to say, in many other parts of Ireland, can 
scarcely be met with in any of the countries 1 have named. It is a 
piece of good fortune, that the sky is here in general so dull, and 
the air so fuill of die smoke and .smell of turf, that all this misery 
is not distinctly visible. Could one see every thing fultyj and in 
detail, it would be almost beyond endurance. 

The fields adjoining the c^ins ase in the most disonleriy state, 
and evidently^tilled in the most negligent manner; they are usually 
without any fences, so that the desolate turf-bog mixes with them, 
. or they are only surrounded by walls, the stones of which have all 
tumbled down one over another. I remember that I once pitied 


the p6or Leites, in Livonia, because they possess dwellings formed 
merely of round tree-stumps, with the interstices stuffed with 
moss. 1 pitied them es|wtrially on account of their low doors, and 
theia Small windows, and glad would I have been to see their 
cluinneys better constructed. How many melancholy reflections 
arose in my mind when 1 beheld their scanty, nid^and wretched 
household! Now, m^y Heaven foi^ive me for mjf ignorance ! 1 
mighu|)ave spared myself all this, had 1 known, os 1 now do, that 
k Ita^leaaed God tcf lpy far greater pxivations on another people. 
Since 1 have seen Ireland, 1 find that even the poora^ of the 
Le^l^es, Esthonians, and Einlaialers dwell atid live very respect- 
and that, ineninety cases out of a hundred, |*i>ddy would 
thiiElk aa prell off as a kidg, if ke were, dressed^ek^ged, and 

teA like titeed people* To him who has soen Ireland, no mode of 
in aD^ o^er pari of £im>pe, however wretched, wHiaeem 
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pitbbb. ^ of savs^ wHl iMpear endurable, 

and to be ^ireiEeiix^ ' 4 ' 

A leg but carefully stuffed with moss^^-what comfort! Paddy’s 
house Is usually built only of clay; and how? Why, one sboyel- 
.fol qf earth hewped dpon another, with some field stdnes mixed 
up in It, till the wait* arc sufficipntly’ high. A house regularly 
roofod with straw or bark—how delightful! But Paddy covers 
his cabin only with sods taken from his bogs. Small windows in 
the walls, neatly fitted with glass panes, or even half^transparent 
hladdert or talc, as hefo and there in Wallachia, and in some 
parts of Russia—bladders, good heavens, what a Inxury! Paddy 
has houses enough in which there is not even the semblance of a 
window,only one single square hole in the front, which serves 
at once‘^ window, chimney, house-door, and stable-door, since 
light, smoke, men,’ pigs, nil pass in and out through this holct 

An intelligent French writer, De Beaumonf, who has been in 
Ireland, and also among the^ North American Indians, assures us 
that the Wants of these wild barbarians arc in general better sup¬ 
plied than those of the poor Irish; and truly one might, almoist 
believe, that greater physical privations are endured by the Irish, 
than by the people of any other country, not only in Europe, but 
throughout the whole world. -Indeed, look in whi\Jever directimi 
we may for a comparison, the Irishman stands alone, and his 
misery is without an equal. This can never he placed in too strong 
a light: for if it is true, thirf the misery of the Irishman is unique 
on this globe, every friend of humanity must feel himself called 
upon to devote his thoughts and his exertions to provide a remedy 
for the evil. 

The Russian, it is true, is often the bondsman of a harder 
master than the Irishman; but his food and lodging are* as good 
as he would wish, and there is no trace of Irish beggary about 
him. He feels happy in his bondage top, and is not,, like the 
Irishman in his yearnings for freedom, continually biting his 
chains, or vainly attempting to break them. The Hungarians, 
also, do not belong to the nations which are most delicately lodged; 
but what good white bread does not the very lowest of them eat, 
and wbi^ wine does he not drink ? Would the Hungim^ for a 
moment believe that there arc people endugh in a Chrilmn land 
who dm afford to e^ nothing but potatoes, day after day? The 
Sep^ians and the Bosnians are*reckoncd among the poorest and 
moift pitidde people of Europe, and the appejiranee of thoir villages 
» oertaijfil« not very invitiug. But how wdl dressed these pe«^e 
a«i. j . if Paddy could 4)nly peep into a Servian dwelling, and «ec 
a. Saihdan woman sitting there in her gala dress, and the tden* 



])aside her with their armSj he he ept i^hhk 
men that the ^ good peop«”> })ad taken him to 4 >wbere ail 
the women looked like queene, an4 all the men like pieces. 
Atnong the Tartars in the Crimea^ Httle of luxury* wemthj.or 
comfort is to be -found; and this they sedm to know, .since ^«y 
are for ever enilpati!)g inmost numbers to Asia Minor, Wo ^ity 
** them for being }»oor, we inveigh against them for being uncivilized, 
but still the men look like men. Tlicy have form, and shape, and 
. a regular national costume; their huts arc nc>at and clean, and 
kept in good,repair. In what order are*their orchards—liow well 
kept their lit^ steeds and their harness I The Irish, on the contrary, 
^poar altogether without form or shape,•all edge and trimming. 
Except their rags, they have no national dress. The^ dwellings 
are neither built nor arranged after any universal ni^nal plan, 
but as if thrown together by chance. Their entire' household 
seems without ortler or method. There ifowhore exists an old 
, fixed form in^any thing. As the Inshman clothes himself with 
rags, picked up here and 4herc, so ne has for a chair, now a real 
chair, now a block of wood, now a barrel; and for dishes he uSes 
potsherds, now of one shape, and again of another. We have all 
this in Germany, it is true, among our beggars and poor, who are 
unable to comply with the demands of nationality. But with us 
and qtther nations lawdcss beggary is only the exception. In 
. Ireland, on tln^ 'fibntrary, it is the rule. Here is to be seen a 
2 )eople of beggars, the wealthy alonq, forming the exception ; anti 
this it is which is unique ib"its kind in Ireland, and to be found 
nowhere else. 

. The African negroes are naked, but they have a hot suit. 'I'he 
Irish are not only without clothes, hut they have also a wet 
.and ccS)l climate, if ntil a cold one The American Indians live 
sometimes wretchedly enough, but they know not a better stale of 
existence; nod then, as tlicyare hunters,.they oblair many a good 
joint 4 )f*ToasSt meal,^ij(l make thorfiselves many a feast day in the 
year. Clutstmas-day is the Irishman & only fcstital throughout the 
whole year, f(>r on every other day he eats nothing but {potatoes. 
This b not living like a lai-man being, to whom tiature has given 
an ap^te and a stomach for various kinds of food ; but rather 
resemmlb those htferfor. aninTuls which arc appointcdfi to be fed 
emtlusively on one root, or one species of berry or plant. • 
Aiykhre are. nations who gomaked, but who have also a hot 
mftk wieit) them w<^, so there arc others whjji are slaves, but to 
tkia slaTery;has Inseti necessary ^or their existeijpq ; others 
whi a!|re’P'Pf|,,jb^ who qiish for nothing else, since they know 
• mid Others, again, whom a famine eofoetimer 
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«^p[pri^S| ^ if doi^ .ibe who aistp po^sesfi^a wildy tough 

iiMuTOv like wolvos, cau either endure a leDg|;tl)ened fa^t» or 
occafUonelly consume vast quantities of food. , The imh» on the 
eotntrary, are no^slaves* sunk in such brutal, unfeeling resignation. 
They have a strong reiish for freedom, and therefore feel the yoke 
mote; galling. They ve an intelligent nation, and know well how 
to estimate Lho injustice indicted flpon them by tlie distoried laws" 
of their country. They have not the brutish, tough constitutions 
of Hottentots, and if a famine arises in the hind they either die of 
hunger or sulFer the mest appalling distress; whilst tliat they 
may still better understand, and thoroughly feci, all their misery 
and privation, they before their eyes the greatest luxury and 
the most refined human condition the world has ever \et beheld— 
that of a Wealthy Kaglisli landowner. 

The estates iudutid are by no moans so extensive as in England. 
The Iargo^t are llio*o of the Duke of Leins^r and some oiliev 
wealthy individuals, wliose yearly income is from £o0,000 to 
£/0,000; the latter is the ftighest'amount in IrcTand; and wc 
may assume the former as more common. Now if we take the 
wages of an Irish labourer to be, as at present, sixpenco-a day, 
and suppose that his wife earns in addition fc)ur|)ence daily, and 


that upon this pittance they and their family can exist, we liave, 
for the your of three hundred working-days, a total product of 
three thousand pence, or £12, as the iiicowse upon which a 
labourer’s family must support life* A single individual, worth 
£50,000 a year, therefore consumes a||^uch us Ibu? thousand poor 
families, w1k» have constant woi'k anS reed lln niseives in the Irish 


manner. But if wq calculate the days, niany-nunibcrcd, of anxiety 
and care, on which no wwk is to bo had—if we take lljcse into 


account, the income of ilie poor Irislnnan, whose laboi^ is his 
only means of support, must be still considerably lessened; and 
the proportion of four thouband lo.one, which po\erty bears to 
wcaltli, will be auicli increased. • # 

It is in<»st discouraging to travel through one of thesairtelanclioiv 
rocky, boggy dislricls, abounding only in ruins; uhilst, whether 
vou look to the past or the future, a more beautiful prospect or a 
more cheeiful retrospect nowhere opens on the view. There is 
no trace that a better system of cudiivatioa, a happier or a 
highos social condition of the population, has ever existed here* 
pA'ery thing wears the aspect o£,a misery old as the world itself; 
and it causes an oppressive feeling to find that here nothing has 
ever been procliAied but ^rags from rags, rolks upon rocks, ruins 
upon morass upon morass, and beggars ttom beggars. One 
ca;Dhot o^cQ look into the future with pleasure/ There was luig^ 




hiQjpt foir tbe pcKir Gre^s, uader th9 domination of tbetX^s, 
tjb^o the Irish undor tfae English* llie Turks dccupj^ Gi^cc 
Ojuty by their cmnps and fortresses; but the English have struck 
tii^ deep^t roots into Ireland, and thus so mrpetuated. and 
secured the conquest and subjection of the* people, that it is not 
pleasing to think in ^hat way all this may be undone. What a 
revolution would ensue, if all tbhse families who have become rich 
by disgraceful confiscatffens, by injustice, by force, by the very worst 
^ crimes, were again to biraome poor! O’Connell is not backward 
in naming such families in his speechest; and as the descendants 
of the ancient owners have not yet forgotten that they have lost 
all that the mesent possessors gained, and are for ever reckoning 
what rightfully belongs to them, and what the others wrongfully 
enjoy—what a revolution, I say, must ensue before this still 
unfoi^otten injustice could be all redressed 1 A restoration of 
the old rightful condition,' if indeed such acestoration were pos¬ 
sible, would reduce so many thousands to the most abject state of 
want and miSery, that every one n*ust wish to see these remi¬ 
niscences of Independence, of possessions gained or lost, for ever 
buried in the depths of oblivion by the all-levelling hand of time. 
Moreover, as the English and their unjust regulations are not 
alone to blame, hut us a main root of Irish miscrv lies in the 
indolent, ficlde, extravagant, and inactive character of the peojile, 
the question is, liow can a new and better mind be infused into 
such a people ?* How will it be possible to fill them with indus¬ 
trious activity,«with zeal aiiid perseverance, and how to wean them 
from their wild, fighl-loviiig, ii*vengeful nature, which makes 
them refractory, turbulent, rebellious, and tempts them to murder 
and slay their tyrants, whereby they only increase their misery 
and strengthen their bonds ? 

In the temperance movement, in Catholic emancipation, and in 
many other things, may be peiccivcd some rays of light and some 
progresf, which hav^ already, here and there, produced a good 
effccl^on thft poor man in his cabin ; but so inconsiderable a por¬ 
tion of these beams has as yet penetrated through the murky 
atmosphere of the county of Clare, and into the melancholy hovels 
of its inhabitants, that. 1 almost imagined this dawn did not vet 
Oxist foi" iJreland. 


" The walls of the Mttle inns at which we stopped to ahange 
hbrsfeB w'drie generally placarded with numerous government jpro- 

ofifering rewards for the discovery of^ criminals. Fifty 
pounda ofiered fbr the discovery of the per^ns w^ attacked 
an’C* So-and-so, on the 15th bf thij^ 

pounds coi&^hie the nereoaa who bitm^’ a'Will 
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4»d ^neft »'Aiy itt July* AtHi «ialt)re*M the itoi11$r and 
his fatntiy to '^h £ de^e that two of tbetn died th c(^«|uence; 
And another thirty pounds for Whoever would itiform {gainst, and 

f irosecute to conviction* a party of armed persotis unknown^ wlio 
ast Suhday evening*in disguise, forcibly entered the house otf 
Patrick Claney, at Bufrir,itt the coputy of Clare,but who were beaten 
off by the aforesaid Patrick Claney and his people, and two guns and 
a great stick taken from them.” 1 had not time to read all these 
long placards, instructive as they were respecting the state of the' 
countiy, and replete with information on various matters which 
came under my own observation during my sojourn in the land. 

In passing a field I Saw what I imagined to be a figure, such as 
in Germany is dressed up and placed'in the gardens, or Leanfields* 
&c., to scare away the birds, nie rags and shreds wore flutter¬ 
ing in the wind ; the tattered hat was sot on the spot where the 
head should be ; I ^ncied I saw the sticks wluch were to repre¬ 
sent the legs, and the entira object was standing s^ff in the field. 
AH at once, however, it began to move, and caipe towards us 
begging for alms. I now perceived that a head was really, there, 
and that the sticks were real legs; and I immediately thought of 
the celebrated apparition, which was once exhibited in England 
under the name of the Living Skeleton, and whicji was literally 
comjiosed of nothing but skin, sinews, and bones, the muscles 
and all trace of fat having entirely vanished.. Thk Living Skeleton 
also came from Ireland; sand pcrliaps the etegial hunger and 
distress of this people more frequently produce such morbid 
phenomena. 

Wc curried with us the letter-bags for those villages and seats 
which lay adjacent to our line of road. At every stage a similar 
pitiable scarecrow presented himself with a letter-bag, which he 
strove at times to protect from the wet, by so arranging the rags 
which danced about him, ^jiat a portion ^of them covered the 
bag. What a contrast to the fellows w'ho, in Saxon;^ and Prussia, 
arc entrusted with the not unimportant business of forwarding the 
letters of the public from village to village ! 

During the entire journey of sixteen miles our carrit^e was the 
only one I saw, except an innumerable multitude of twe-wheeled 
cars,^mwu by donkeys, which slowly crept along the road, taking 
home the winter’s supply of fuel, accompanied by Paddies in a 
coiptinually changing rag-metkmotpliosis, Althoogh, probably, 
notnnein a huBOTea of those who look like be^ars actually beg, 
yet abtnllance of those Who make a inade of mendicancy are every 
Vfbiere to be aeen. „ In these wild •od'poor wastem aegfoiw, how 
ever, they are peroaps swtpewfaat less nuueroua than etsewbere, 
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as the limited intercourse between thesci distrieh^’and the rest 'hf 
the counti^ affords a scant^r field for the successful * pursuit of 
their vocation. The beggars of Ireland now frequently join fhO 
temperance societies, and adorn themselves with the temperance 
medals which Father Mathew distributes; and those who show 
this medal have a better chance*of receiving^alms, since it is sup¬ 
posed that they are more likely to make a good use of the money. 

A very frequent spectacle on the road is a little moveable box 
upon wheels, in which dwells some miserably poor involuntary 
Piogenes, with a glowing, smoking piebe of turf usually' lying 
near him. The hucksters and market women have always a 
similar bit of burning turf beside them on the pavement, at which 
they occasionally warm their fingers and light their pipes, and 
sometimes share it with others in a neighbourly manner. 

A couple of very small lakes formed the only feature of variety 
in our journey. These were covered with a 'species of wild duck, 
called “PuflSijs” by the Irish. Jt jvas formerly very difficult to 
shoot these dijpks, on account of their rapid disappearance beneath 
the water; but the introduction of percussion guns has rendered 
the feat more easy of accomplishinent, and the birds are con¬ 
sequently now becoming scarcer. 

To a mer*j^ pleasure-hunting traveller in this desert, I can 
readily imagine that a couple of hours would appear like a 
hundred jears, er exactly the reverse of Paddy’s stories of the 
fairy country, in which a hundred years seem but two hours. 
The Irish, in common with all ^ depressed nations, have their 
dreams of a fairy-land of wonderful beauty, and the man who 
drove me the last stage to Kilrush was full of them. Whilst w'c 
were rolling down the hills in the twilight, and drawing nigh the 
litllo tokm, he told me of a king who was carried by a fairy lady into 


lliat charming land, where he led a splendid and delightful life, 
till one day he wished himself back on the erHh, among men* 
The faertes tlien gave him a magic liorse, at the same time warn¬ 
ing him, as he valued his eternal youthi not to touch the ground 
with his foot, although he might gallop about the earth on the 
horse as long as he pleased. He had already spent two hundred 
years among the fairies, by whose enthantment his youth and 
strength had been, preserved ; but on touching the earth this spell 
would be broken. The king rode forth on the ^r^, 

au4 greatly rejoiced at again Saluting this dear old paother ot 
all Approaching his own palace, where he bad 

beqn .jaaftd Iq oomiaand, and riding up the coa]!i»yaird> heetaw thbre' 


another ttfdering arranj 
hiia ; libiveapoB he forgot 


which Wjere not pltesioj 
|or an fbstant, atfd^ iwii 
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vietir to renllOQStif&tc with his successor; Iieilpi frdm his horse in 
a lage. Rememberingt While , he still hovered in the air, the 
warning of the fairies, he uttered a shriek of despair, and as he 
touched the ground'his youthful and vigorous form was instantly 
shrivelled up into that of a man two hundred years old; laden with 
this weight of years/he could not live a single moment, and with 
a sigh he gave up the ghost. The magic horse instantly vanished; 
and the now king, who recognised the body of his long-vanishctl 
predecessor by a golden medal which ho wore round his neck, had 
him buried, and erected*a monument to his memory, 

I am convinced that a diligent collector could find matter 
enough in Ireland for Tnore than a thousanrUand-one nights, and 
that an Irish Scheherazade could by her tales preserve her life as 
long as the Araluan did with hers. It is surprising that so little 
is known throughout Europe of the treasures oi Irish popular 
poetry. Don Quixote and Gil lilacs have acquired univcrsl^l 
celebrity as tales of Spanisluadventnrers and enthusiasts ; anrl it 
Is inconceivable why similar tales of Irish adventurous and enthu¬ 
siasts have not been produced, since there are so many of. them 
actually to be found in Ireland ; and as Paddy, as an English 
colonist or emigrant, often wanders over the whole world, the 
subject would seem to be inexhanstilile. • 

As OX'onnell has always his tail of followws about him in 
Ireland, so likewise is the traveller in that couiUiw attended by a 
similar tail, wheivver he gam. Should he visit anj thing remark¬ 
able, twelve ciceroni accompany his steps instead of one. Dries 
he njl along the high road in a carriage, he is follow'od bv a tail 
of chihlreu and beggars. And when hi* enters a village, t^iis tail 
is farther increased by the innkeepers and their servants. In short, 
In Ireland all stars are magnified into cornels. As I^onlered 
Kilrush, at least twonty adults and twice as many children ran 
after our car—some to bog, others l8 rocommend particular inns, 
and others from curiosity, but still more for the mere^aport of 
th(? thing. Some even obtrusively seated themselves* on tlie car; 
and with this little triumphal procession I entered Kilrush. 


FATHER MATHEW, 

, Kilrush i$ a Utile seaport town, and, like all Irish seaports, has 
fewer Vuius, and a more fresh and agreeable aspect, than the 
tpwu^rOf.the interior* It some trade on the Shannon. 

quartered myself with an old sailor yho had fought under 
li|^|pKi,gatd' who, keeps lHa^ only tolerable inn herci 1 hoMened 

pjrepaiwl for the receptiota.of Father Mathw* : ; 

'I4V evejry, tewn In Irelv^d, the, teipapcranee societies have 







llifefe* asscmbly-njotns, $ffld lidil»es called Temperance Halls.” 
ITfiat of Kilrush lav in a little street. Before It was a 
cotirt-yard, and a few steps led up to the hall-doon Tlie room 
itself, I bclievci semd as a natiotial seho({i by day, the temper¬ 
ance men holding their meetings in the evenings only* Some 
wealthy societies have built halls for their'sole use* A shilling 
is paid for admiliance, winch also entitles the visitor to partake of 
the soh'de in the evening. An inhabitant of the town^ one of the 
most distinguished among the temperance men, whose acquaint¬ 
ance I had made, showed me the decorated hall, which was yet 
empty. Around the walls hung the banners of the various guilds, 
covered with inscriptions, whicli were airin Paddy’s usual style- 
Ou that of the cabiuclinakers, for instance, was Sobriety ! 
Domestic Comfort I and National Independence This inscription 
jeared to n>e the most remarkable, aiid^ f immediately asked 
self what national indcyoiidence had to do with tenqierauce, 
wJiIch I had hitherU) deemed a purely moral question. But I am 
now disposctkto bolieve it has more to do witli it than is generally 
allowed; and 1 often thought that all tlieso temperance men were 
joined in a common conspiracy against England. 

The cause of temperance has no where more adherents than in 
Ireland; nay, it has actually originated here, and here also it lias 
its strong-hold. Almost every Irishman wears the teiu|>erauce 
medal, and no*less than five millions (this number 1 have from 
his owm nioull^) are said to ha\e tadten the pledge from Father 
Mathew. T]ie Apostle of 'I'emperance has given to tliis society^ 
its peculiar sanctity and dignity, and lunce the Irish themselves 
•acknowledge no other. “ Our temperance society is the only 
genuine one,” said my guide : elsewhere, in America for instance, 
there were temperance societies previous to ours, but the}' are not 
of the right sort They haven’t generally adopted total abstiuence, 
and they break the pledge very often. With us it is quite the 
contrary. When bather Mathew has once laid his hands on a 
mail’s head, and blessed him, and hung the medal around his 
neck, he is dedicated to temperance for his entire life: from that 
moment he hates all intoxicating liquors, and can no longer endure 
those who are given to drinking, ' So great is the effect of the 
blessing of our Apoatlo. of Temperance.” 

The Homan Catholic priesthood of Ireland, though, at firU; they 
^ beh4d with jealousy the moventent originated by the exertions of 
monk, hava allowed themselves to be borne alojog by the 
have even partially pUfced thomselvn$ it^bead; 
:: thus assumed a cathoUc-r^ligl^ Aarac- 

ter. Every mighty movement in a nation*, and every widely- 
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branching confedeaiatian* ba its objact what it may^ wiU of itself 
assuaie a political character. O’Conaell and hts felloar.patriots^ 
therefore) could not overlook the temperance movement^ and the 
political weight it obtained hy the accession of great masses; they 
Mve, consequently, sAnctioned it by their approbation, and hence 
it has obtained its patriotic anti-English character. Temperance 
gives to the Irish greater domestic comfort, more order and moral 
strength, and stronger claims and hopes of « National Independ¬ 
ence/' Perhaps the temperance conspiracy and the independence 
conspiracy will yet merge into one. The shoemakers had as a motto 
on their banner the words “ Craft digiiifietl by Royalty/' What 
pompous idea cobbling Paddy as^sociates with these line words 1 
could never rightly make out. 

Garlands and wreaths of flowers encircled the banners arui the 
hall. A large table, in the form of a horseshoe, stood in the 
middle of the room ^ and long boards, laid on«l:>locks of wood and 
barrels, served as seats. At the top of the horseshoe two arm¬ 
chairs were placed—one for^Father Mathew, and tfle oiher for the 
principal Catholic priest of the town, who was to preside at the 
meeting. Behind those arm-chairs, on the wall, was suspended 
a gigantic cornucopia, from which a number of shamrocks were 
represented as falling,—another allusion to Irish nationality. On 
side tables stood vast numbers of teacups, and largc^piles of bread 
and butter; for at all the festive meetings of the temperance men, 
tea is the only drink, and bread and butter theif only food. In 
London, the temperance tea-houses are very nutiierous; and in 
many of the towns and villages of England and Ireland, where a 
beer-jug or a whisky bottle was once displayed, a teapot and a 
few cups and saucers are now to be seen in the window- 

My friend liaving still many arrangements to complete, I re¬ 
turned to the street. The night was pitchy dark, and two dim 
tallow candles, fixed upon the door-qjosts, threw a weak flickering 
gleam upon the crowd that was assembled caitsidc the hg-ll. The 
p^eople were shouting one to another; and I heard opme gay that 
Fatner Mathew had already arrived; that a deputation of the prin¬ 
cipal temperance men liad gone to meet hifn with music, and con¬ 
ducted him in; that he bad alighted at the priest’s, to refrcbh 
himself a little after his journey, and i^ould shortly make his 
appearance. The contemplation of this scene prodnce<l somo- 
tning Hke^a religious efleet on my mind, and I Inonght of those 
'scenes in the history of the Apostles, in which they describe tbeii 
}OUtneV& and the little towns they visited. • 

"FaTOCT Mathew found^jd the Irish Temperance Society on the 
'Tf)th cl April, since which titne he has been constantly 
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tifryeiling about Irelaad* like the,Apo$ties in Greece tmd Asia 
I^inofy partly by hia presence^ eloquence^ and encouragement^ to 
strengthen the fidelity of those societies already formed, partly to 
r^ruit for new disciples^ and to administer the pledge and award 
the medal and his blessing to such as wish to enrol themselves 
in the society. During that portion of tbe year not spent in 
traveliing, he resides in Cork* 

Suddenly arose the cry, He comes I ho comes!” and I heard 
at the other end of the street a burst of that most horrible—(this 


tcrui I ought not to use, since tin; instruments were blown in so 
osthnablc a cause)— music, with which the temperance men open 
:ill tiiciv public meetings and processions.. All the temperance 
asMJciutlons have taken music into their especial servicoj and at 
thvir o%vn expense have formed band^?, which accompany their 
[)rucessians and enliven their soh't'es. At times they go in pro- 


ci^ssion through thir towns and their enviroiisj' and on these occa¬ 
sions, wliicli generally occupy the whole day* all the adherents of 
tile cause ar# invited. These exciirsions, for which in l^ondon 


steam-boats sBte frequently hired, are undertaken partly to promote 
suitable and beneficial tomperance pleasures, and partly to show 
tliomselvos to the public, for all which purposes the temperance, 
briuds may be requisite. In the Irisli towns, however, it is also 
usual for thesft bands to promenade the streets on Sunday even¬ 
ings. riiK is probably doxio to denote tlieir existence, as well as 
to advance the dause, and stimulate the zeal of their adlicreats. 
But 1 must confess that my car was not so attuned as to iiiid any 
soothing harmony in their music*; and were all their trumpets, 
clarioneLs cornets-a-plston, and drums, blown and beat at random, 
r do not believe the discord could be much greater. It is a pity 
that better taste is not united with such a. cause. 

At.the cry of “ He conies ! he comes !” 1 betook myself 
to my place, and seated niy*clf at the end of a bench near my 
teacup, ^’l)ich had been kiiidlv placed exactly opposite Father 
Maihdfr, j^W the other friends of temperance, young men, old 
m*$n, women, and girls, also took their places. Young persons 
composed the majority of our assemblage. 

He came—the great man, the Apostle of Temperance, who, 
after 0!Connell, may bfi deemed the most proninent character in 
Ireland, rioce the great phenomenon of five millions of people 
joining hands in a noble cause is to be looked uponr as e«4rely 
As O'Connell rules tlie Entire repeal assooiation/and 
sumfb at ibe head of^all repealers like a dictator, so the temper- 
OiWO «dinpst enrirely depends up^n Father MaJftdW, Wrho 
0*^1^ V^t ajRso0iation» and exerck^s a costroll:^ ifi- 
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Suence Under certain circumstances^ may'become of tbe 

greal^t importance. He advanced slowly through the crowd, for 
every one wished to shake hands with him« and this he had to do 
right and left. At length he stood immediately before me, and 
sat down in his festooited arm-chair. My friend presented me to 
the priestly chairman, by whom I was Introduced to Father Mathew, 
who addressed to mo some friendly words of welcome. I found 
him a man of a decidedly distinguished appearance, and at once 
comprehended the influence which he cannot fail to have over the 
people. The public reqpiire, in the individual whom they are to 
obey, an imposing figure and ap[>earanco, and Father Mathew is 
really a handsome man* He is about the same height and figure 
ns Napoleon, and is withal thoroughly well proportioned, and well- 
l)ullt. Though not corpulent, his person is well-rounded, and 
displays nothing of th(i meagre, pale, sunken-cheeked, deep-eyed 
Franciscan monk. Uis complexion is very lwalth}v fresh. 
His movements and manner are simple and without affectation; 
and in his tout ensemble thcre*is something that demands ami wins 
the good-will of all. His features are perfectly fegular, well 
defancdi^and in the highest degree noble, with an expression of 
mildness accompanied by great decision of character, yet with 
more of the latter than of the ft>rmor. Ilis eyes are large, his 
glance calm,-and he often keeps his ejo steadilj^ fixed for a 
long lime on one object. His forehead is straight, high, and com- 
niamling ; and hb nose—a feature W'bich eften ih^plays so much 
vulgarity, and at other times*so nsucli delicacy and *1101)100653—is 
particularly handsome, though pcHiaps a little too much arched in 
llio middle. His mouth is small and well-proportioned ; and his^ 
chin round, projecting, firm, and large, like Napoleon's. His 
whole face, though a little more round, has yet something of 
Napoleon in it. Though already in his fifly-fointh year, he 
appears in the fullest strength and vigour of life. He was born at 
Cork in lySfl, where, till 18311, he lived almoat ontualy unknown, 
a simple Franciscan monk, highly esteemed in his Wwn circle, 
and beloved as a distinguished speaker d»y his congregation, which 
was wholly devoted to him, especially the poor, amongst whom 
he distributed help, consolation, and advice, potatoes, and turfi 
Over their minds he even then exercised Op perceptible influence* 
Out of*Cork, and out of Ireland, hi^ excellent properties, or even 
his na|ne> were comparatively unknown* " 

In (he year 1838>aome Quaker^, struck by the misery 
among the lower classes by drunkeiinesR^ resdlved to found a 
perauce in Cork; out their efforts proving wnsucccssfol, 

^1^7 lt#gg«d i^her Mathew devotelhis talents and bit • 
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(Bf'ontorjr to the esase« He did lo, and on toe 10th of April, in 
the same year, fbnned the hrsi Total Abstinent^ Society. Having 
tons proved that he was equally eapatde of acquiruig di^inction 
in great matters as ki those mhior pumnits to whidi he had been 
hitherto confined, in a couple of years he became the influential 
man he now is, and toe temp^ance cause* sprung up beside him 
like a vast tree prodoced by magic, loaded from top to bottom with 
the choicest huits. In 18)18, three months after its formation, 
the society numbered five hundred members; in 1840, a million; 
and, in 1844, according to Father Mathew’s own report, five 
millions! 


I 


It may be doubted whether history furiiishes an example of so 
great a moral revolution^ accomplished in so short a time, and 
whether any man over so quickly obtained so great and bright a 
name as Father Mathew* In point of fact; there is something 
altogether unparaUeled in the Irish Temperance Society. We have, 
ittdieed, oflep beheld old, decayed political fabrics tumbled down 
in a short lime ; we have even sometimes seen religious systems 
and principles of belief quickly vanish ; but not till they had been 
previously undermined and warred against for centuries* Such 
sudden revolutions and rapid reformations were in these cases 
merely the visible and manifested effects of causes which had been, 
long at worV, although their operation was silent and unseen. 
But where is tp bo found a similar example of a people, wholly 
without preparation, without previqus instruction, rising unani¬ 
mously at th^ call of a single individual, in the very plenitude of 
their vices, (for the Irish were*' the greatest and most habitual 
•drunkards in the world,)* contending against itself, against its 
own passions, (not against the privileged classes, or its powerfid 
priesthood,) tearing up sweet old habits by the roots, and contining 
itself to strict and rigorous abstinence! Here is an entire people 
doing what, in the middle ages, but a few pious monks were able 
to aQf'^omplJsh ! How bard it is *to fulfil that saying of Christ, 
that we should put off the old man and put on the new 1^ Yet 
here we see the wonderfkl phenomenon of five millions of men 
fulfilling this command in one particular. They have put off an 
did man, worn out with diseases which have hitherto resisted the 
"medioine of every pitysieianj. and have suddenly pul on 
'<%^^j0roU8, abstinent^, and sober man. f. 

'<lh all Informs and revolatioxt^s there have ever been thodstmds 


df ttdn who derived some accession of wealth or terrhory bjT the 
In LutheV^s reformation njany princes 

^ that m advertisements for gajrdeBers, stewatd^'^^t^; the 

was usual to add, No Irishman need an ^ 
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jtti^ beciuma theim wm ^ convents, ^ pyrebett^ md ehiurch 
prb|^y to bft confiscated; In l^e Fr^cb Revolatbn tlie gos^ 
metotn divided among themselves the property of the nobles* 
The labour of these revolutionary heroes was also comparatively 
easy, as they sailed witli the great stream, which carried men awi^ 
with it to enrich thenPat the expense of othersv . But iu this Imh 
temperance reform every one of its most zealous promoters si)ems 
to h« a loser from the beginning—from Father Mathew its author, 
np to the English Government. One of Father Mathew's brothers 
was the proprietor of a large distillery^ in whicli two other brothers 
had considerable shares. Ills sister was married lo another great 
distiller, named Hackeat: in short; all his relations were in some 
way connected with whisky-making, it having hitherto been diffi¬ 
cult to find a pei'son in Ireland who was not related to a distiller. 
All these people, therefore, have been deeply injured in their 
worldly prosperity b;f this reform, brought aboift by the exertions 
of their relative, who did not allow bhnself to be deterred from 
prosecuting what he deemed generally beneficial, 1>y regard for 
private interests. The distillers, publicans, aud Ifotel-kcepers, 
were more numerous in Ireland than iu any other country, and 
exercised a very direct influence over the lowest classes of the 
populacfi It was tlicrefore against this influential body*, who held 
the sweet poison ever in their hands, as the godde*ss Hebe held 
the divine nectar—against men, the business of whose lives it was 
to strive to lull to sleep the^ood guardian angels of the people-— 
it was against them the storm arose. The nobility and the clergy 
nadst also have been heavy losets, whilst the government revenue 
was materially dindnished. All these losers could only behold ip 
thfe distant perspective those advantages which would be derived 
from more sober and orderly subjects, and must therefore have 
been interested in the continuance of the old order of things. 
And 05 to the people themselves, who were to abstain from drink, 
what had they to gain by this reform? Were they rather 
called upon to subject themselves to what they deemed the hardest 
of privations ? Were they not required to renounce that which 
they conmdered their only consolation in all their deep misery ? 
Th^ were to be unfoithful to the dram-ghuis, which was to them 
the Lethean draught of forgetfulness, bo wash away all their 

X rfissive woes! They were to devote themselves to a sobriety, 
ch, at its veiy b^tmtng, owouid render them more keenly 
alive to aB that was oppressive in their condition, and which only 
^ t^eln a fsw fab profitable results in tixe for distanoo- 
‘ All seeioed^thus to be interested ia opposing the progress 

and the cause had to struggle against the. strong 
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ean^BtcrMted bjr the intoraifits,^ tb« iRclth&tidtiil, atid 

of (DGiBt }3«nefits were; !t is out; but theso m 


IMjculior, 1 might idmost say^' of-so ’uneftrlhly, a tititure, as rarely 
to have any charms for sinful mett> Order, industry, Virtue, pebce 
with ail meny domeatic bappiuessi-^tbcsc were the fruits which the 
^tpostJo of Temperance affirm^ would be •produced by sobriety 
and abstinence. Nor was this'all. Increased domestic comfort 


was to be the reward of the poor; the more punctual paymOfit of 
rents twas promised to the landlouls in return for the aid to be 
derived from their example and intlueneo ; whilst to the govern- 
inent the hopb was held out of better and more loyal subjects. 
These advantages, however, were all uncertain and remote, and 
required great' sacrifices ou every side, before they could be 
realised. Yet the people flocked together passionately, eveii 
raadlyji by thousands, nay, b}’ hundreds of thousands, made all 
tlieaei sacrifices, atid alloivedl themselves to* be converted by the 
great-; Apostle, wliose giofious triupiph has scarcely ever been 
equalled. In one day Kithcr Mathew frequently admitted from 
4,000 to 8f000, and upon one occasion l.S.OOO persons, into 
the temperance society. On his first visit to Galway, no fewer 
than 200,000 individuals flocked together to see and hear him, 
and, for the most part, to be enrolled on tlie list of teeto- 
taljsm. As Ihe Irish Temperance Society has been five )’ears in 
euatence, and as it now numbers five millions of members, it 
must, on an average, have received, nearly 3,000 daily. These 
are extraordin&iy occurrences, for nhich the historian can hardly 
find a parallel; and the affair il; morcf honourable to the Irish 
nation than any thing else that has hitherto been known of it. 
ror (he rest, it is natural, and consistent with human nature, 
that the whole reform was by no means solely effected by purely 
spiritual and virtuous means; ami it is equally conceivable that all 
who favoured the cause wero>-not alike influenced by pure enthtt>« 
siasm foar the weal of mankind or the love of temperance. '' 

As to the means by which the temperance movement was 
created and kept in motion, they were nearly ebnilar to (hoSe by 
which all thec'fies, principles, and parties are promulgated and 
extended in Great Britain, I have already mentioned that the' 
teetotallcsrs, like the Chartists and other p^itical societies,-have 


tlwir public demonatndions, their great procterions, their ihblMsb 
rtots' mseth^, «td festive parties^ On tnese otcaisiotis i^pdeeliei^' 
aiei#iaeaed« to^ frequently interspersed with noise; tohtolt> ebd 
(entoffpiia and It hns ’eftedt>oecor)|^ to' toe;> thM iarpir-> ‘ 

the Britiih p^ipte «dv«^te ihe 
M otme'^edaptody > 





i(8C(lf>) wv«t IruqttWilljt’lead t«, extrava^aiictW) wWdr is only an 
iiileni|>e«mce 0 ^, ap,«tl|ieif-^escfiptron. Their ait^ic Is loud snd 
vrithqut tais(>e» the. speeches declamatory atrd 'vaunting^ the meet* 
ings^-often continue till'the night i$ far advanced^ and, by the 
temperan^co people, ar^concluded with dancing and noise.: I>ihe 
all other parties, the temperance men avail themselves of the sepi 
vices of those great declamatoiy 'organs, the daily and weekly 
journals, in. which eulogistic and frequently exaggerated roportsof 
their proceedings are inserted. “ The Life of ttie Very Reverend 
Father Mathew, with a» account of his miraculous labours in 


favour of Teetetalism,” has also been wailtcn, and printed over 
and over again, and ten»of thousands of copies distributed among 
the people. In these memoirs are set forth, in prominent charac* 
ters, the mnititudes who have assembled around him each day, and 
the thousands to whom he has administered the pledge on oach 
occasion. Innumerable tracts have been written «ii the pernicious 
effects of intoxicating liquors, on the benefits of temperance, on 
the future prospects of Ireland, and on a hundred otlicr subjects 
connected with it. Unlike the letters of Fatlier Mafliew, which 
arc written in an animated evangelic style, these tracts frequently 
display that boasting, diffuse, and e.vaggcrated language which Is 
peculiar to all English parties. Even for the popular theatr&s 
tasteless pieces are written, such as “ The Life of a*l!)runkaivf,” 
in which the drunkard becomes a murderer, ami is^hanged on the 
stage itself. Such are the adj^mets which accompany the beautiful 
and truly inspired speeches and acts of Father Mathbw, and many 
other sincere friends of the noble*cause ; and all this he is obliged 
to permit, nay, even to sanction, because it is usual with men, and, 
especially with Englishmen, to do nothing without noise and show. 

Nor are the motives by which individuals are induced tu enter 


the temperance societies ail alike pure and disinterested. T 
have already mentioned that the Irish beggars sometimes adorn 
themselves with the medal, beoouse they know«thath gives»t|em« 
hetter chqnce.of receiving alms. Many of the upper claves are said 
to have taken the pledge merely to set an example to their infe.^ 
riotit, and in the hope that sober tenants will be better able to. pay 
their rants.than drunkards. Many have also joined the soci^atas 
an eaCtue for their niggardliness end avarice ;• for many nig^gai5iis 
thii^ tnei^lves extremely lortunate.in having found in tempmnnee 
an.tiajC^jent.aqd praiseworthy pretext to eoneebl their cTarice and 
guioet^. These now give tbelt familmt and guei^ water 
ii^jj^^iQtyWi^ and tea lulead oC ptmch; iM. since 

,the;,,md«i;> ^ihe day' ia iwland,; raobody..d»reaf.t» 

.Qthesa^We been led> aa l beSsstb 
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«t«l!Qd, to ^e6sme t 9 atotaU«^ ^ irom a love.pf .tep^^nce, Mt 
through a specm of S^naticwm «bd supentHipn.;. and thofio aot 
pu}y ho|f>« by this moarie toseoaret thair sMvation in the netxt world, 
but also ascriba certain beneficial and protecting powers to the 
blessing of Fatlrer Mathew, ea wnU as to'‘ the medal, whmh they 
mahe a sort of talisman, . • 

: All these things are, 1 repecCt, extremely natural and not to be 
avoided ; for not only are they based in the nature of man, and 
wbuld therefore show themselves any where, but they are also a 
portion of the Irish character, and unavoidable in Ireland ; whilst 
in other countries thejjl either display themselves in a dilTerent 
manner, or not at all. In Germany, the temperance cause would 
take quite a different course, and very different means would be 
made use of for its advancement. There, teetotalism could 
hspidly succeed: it would not be taken up with the same religious, 
almost fanatical,., enthusiasm; few would be found to hang the 
medal rouud their necks; and the tumultuous meetings and 
would nut take the same*shape. In a word, German 
temperance'would assume a completely different physiognomy. 
So much is cxmnected with the diffusion of temperance, that one 
may almost safely predict fron) its adoption a complete reform of 
the whole social condition of the Irish, since it cliiefly aims at the 
infusing intd the people a taste for a description of pleasure and 
enjoyments widely differing from those they formerly enjoyed in 
the whisky-shops. 

As temperance tea-parties, such as that which I attended, are 
now almost dally given in all ‘places in England and Ireland, 
^it may be interesting to my readers to learn how it was con¬ 
ducted. The chairman opened the meeting by congratulating 
himseif and this little town on its being deemed worthy of a visit 
from the great Apostle of Temperance. As often as he mentioned 
Father Mathew he bowed oreverentially to Kip', designating him 
as “ the great Apostle of Temparance,” “ the great god-gifted 
man,'’ andjay other equally higb-llown titles. 1 thought of Christ, 
..who., when his disciples praised him, said that no one was good but 
God in heavCT; and ! fancied that Father Mat,hew, who repudi- 
jMiOs the miraoles which the people ascribe to him, should jUtewise 
. have, disclaimed tfie ';|ro8S flatteries which the orator his 

jprietwnee. Soph a .^purse would unquestionably add greatly, to his 
;i^«r .miwiU. But pompous and exaggerated expresmohs so 
oha^cteristlc of the Irish, that incense of this tidituee, 
■ * ypqn, his# by Idi friends, n^y perhaps be |e|Vs^'to 

_, M ^eputaiiou and infiuence wi^i the peoplX (l^orjht 

toinotihm iWt bn hw d*^tenng fhe rocmi the band sti^% Im .me 
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Eether Me'ther tbftti rose, and exprewed hie^ joy it finding 
hitoself a^n ^ Kllra|h, and at seeing assembled'arotmd hka so 
many of those who on Ins first visit bad taken the pledge, and were 
siill |aithful to their vcnr. He then detailed (amid the continnel 
cheers of the meeting, and ceaseless cries of “ bear! hear I”) the 
most recent resalts of their great cause. In particular he gave 
an 'account of bis last journey across the Channel to Glasgow, 
where, he said, no few#r than 80;000 persons of all religious 
persuasions assembled lo meet him, and where he had shaken 
hands with thousands upon thousands ; ami though he was but a 
powerless straw on the great stream of temperance, he was received 
in Glasgow as if he were an angel come down from heaven 
(ipshshna verhn). There are in Glasgow alone 50,000 Irish, 
and to these his visit must indeed have be*i particularly ac¬ 
ceptable. , * » 

Fhther Mathew’s eloquence is one of those onaowments for 
which ho is particularly admired. In point of fact, he possesses 
a sonorous voice, and, what is much more important, a glowing 
enthusiasm, and a firm conviction of the success of the cause. 
He occasionally hesitates, and even stammers. After be has been 
speaking for some time quite fluently and rapidly, he seems all at 
once unable to find some suitable word, or to express an idea 
sufficiently quick. His speich stops short, his tongue no longer 
obeys him, the constructioft of his sentences beeohics entangled, 
his thoughts grow confused, he stops for a moment, he grows red, 
his regularly beautiful countenance becomes even distorted, h« 
begins to make some convulsive efforts, and to hedp ouf his mean¬ 
ing with some movements of his hands, till at length the knot 
is suddenly unloosed, the thoughts again begin to flow, the nevr 
idea is born, the tongue again reeflvers its volubility, and the 
speech rushes along, sonorou# and copious Ss before, f J»elieve 
that fhis stopping and hesitation, which might seem t<f be a defect 
in an orator, often increases the interest With wliich Father 
Mathew is listened to. It is said that Alexander the Great, 
though a handsome man, had a stiff wry neck; and this, as Plu¬ 
tarch informs us, all his courtiers imitated, because in him they 
found it particularly interesting. When the figure or the lan- 
jguage is generally beautiful, sviridr^ little defects and irregalarities 
only repder this beauty still more inlerestihgf and this, I believe, 
the etsfi with the occasiiitial hesitation of ralhmr Mathew, At 
% untwined ha whs a little a(fecte<i«ii this respect but I AfttiN 
wards firaikl 'k was i natural defect. 




* ^ ' 

’>^^!<E^her MalthdwlMrt'^a‘viktv piratic «ifid sliid dresses 


are^^ almost ^teRktttly. ’ H^4j»mi% weab biack 
an^ bis lirian daazlitigLy’whitO;'' Inhere U sometk^ {)articula:tly 
d^inguished and geatlamanlike in his Mttire pesibtn ahd 
antie, which is th^ more remarkable, as Ke has ever been a mui. 
of the people, has laboured and spoken for the humble and poor 
alonetand'is beloved by them especially. Men of the p%3ple 
not unfreqnentiy endeavour to increase their popularity by an 
uHiectation nf cynicism, of which O'Connell is an instance, there 
being nothing elegant or g^tletnanlike either in his person or 


appearance. 

rather Mathew concluded his address amid universal and long- 
continued applause, the noise being equally as great us wherH^e 
first entered the room. The people clapped their hands, stamped 
their feet, shouted, whistled, and the tuntult was still farther 
swelled by the noise of the trumpets, A corpulent old man, one 
of the leading personage^* of the gociety, from whose brow the 
he hud drunk was rolling down in big dro]>s of perspir^ion, 
(T^/^eeachwetsstrop/enf) continually waved his handkerchief, ex- 
ciaiming, “Again! again!” at the same lime looking at Father 
Mathew with a sort of triumphant air, in order to read in his 
coubtenanco atJ expression of joy and satisfaction. All this .serins 
to be an indispensable appendage to temperance in Ireland. 

. In the internals between the speeches the band in the gallery 
playeil Irish or English national mejodies, but without the least 
regard to timi, although the leader kept beating It most diligefiitly. 
In the meantime we einj)tied cup after cup, and conversation 
Ji^ccame general around the tables On each of the cups and 
plates thd^e was a portrait of Father Mathew, in the act of giving 
his blessing and the medal to the people—another addition to my 
list of overstrained Irinh flattei ies. 


I asked Father Mathew Whether he had any intention of extend¬ 
ing h]^ labours befond Ireland add Scotland. He replied that 
he bad lorfg thought of visiting some parts of Germany iri particH- 
kr, but had hitherto been deietred by his ignorance of the lan¬ 
guage, which he feared would prote the greatest obstacle to Itk 
Otlbeess. As an inspired apostle of temperance, hte would be of 
le^^m almost every cotfntry, e^ecially if he took the iieid'kgkinM; 
nil kkds of inteiAp^ance. But to qualify him for this, the gift 
of tongues must descend upon hkn, as it did upon, the Apostles of 
Tostement^ and 1 do not think it pioboble that ke will 
his isksiun beyond bis own iskud, tod thcMiimimi' of 
oottotiymeii are most hanerotn^.^^ 
always And orn^le at home in ke^pthg olive 
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UUijigiKe pra- 

deace twp» from goia^ to lUmio!B, wbkh ho has 

not .y^i viapH*;. Should be, however, OMko: hu oppoarwaceli^ the 
odpiul, t^vfmoaotiou wouhl bo great, ahd man^ wouid probably 
be. crusho^ l^eath U the crowd.* Even, here, in the Uttlb.town' 
of Kilmsh, the throqg was great enough. The fair sea, in per- 
ticMar, had forOed their way cloAe up to the ndile, and wtir the 
exception of the chairman. Father Mathew was wholly surWunded 
by young women, and in truth, most lovely and bright-eyed ones 
they were. The fame o| the Limerick lasses doubtless extends to 
those of Kilrush. A charming little girl, about eleven or twelve 
years of age, sat at th^ feet of the apostle ; by his side were some- 
oidm^ ones, who at times caught his hand and pressed it. Some 
were sitting in each other's laps, merely for the sake of being near 
and occasionally looking at the holy.man. 

In some of the ii^ervals old Irish melodies were sung by the 
young people. Many of these were wery beautiful; for although, 
in ^e early ages, Ireland wa! but little esteemed among the iflher 
nations of Europe, she has received from those rdinote periods, 
melodies more enchanting and exquisite than are to be found any 
where else in the world. At this meeting, as in all British 
feitivities, there was no lack of toasts, prefaced by long speeches. 
The toast proposed with the most elaboratd^poech,*though by no 
meatis received with the greatest en<tl!(usiasm, was “ The Irish 
Clergy." * 

At rite commencement of the proceedings, Fallfer Mathew had 
cautioned the speakers to refrain from all political allusions. .“The 
only question which occupied them," he said, “ was the cause pf 
temperance, and the slightest allusions to religious and political 
diflTerences (which they, as temperance men, ought to consider 
ns not existing at all,) should be totally avoided." This admo¬ 
nition, however, was disregarded liy one pf the speakem, who 
alluded to O’ConueU and hi» exertions in «. manner tlsq^ ccndd 
not fail to be displeasing to every one who was not « partisan of 
this tribune of the people. “.Order! order!” exclatmt>d Father 
MatheH’ to this individual, with a commanding voice. This was, 
.}uwpe.riy speaking, the duly of the chairibaii; but as he neglected 
it. Father, Mathew' immediately grasped the reins; and the quick 
an^ aeplous manner in winch he did $o> and< the promptness with 




id 


-.■'f Wts Written, Father, MithCw has risited'the 

iMhl t«a«ml»n)eeti»gsi> Time; aa oar autiior «»i!ci)iafad, 

wulritutliss, but, tiuak!> to the priMauUoaa^MiIiMri. 
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wlwb ,00 wos obme«i$^iis6edyjm,,o{ kh. .to* Jx'^erve. stria 
oDtfeiie at'hiji'meoUh|^anll';of;1ijii.firin r'uli^' 

■whereby no discordanit tohe, of ihe pollti^ 

Ireland is rent asunder/is permitted to destroy tl|||| 4( 

-ihis pure and evangelic ckuse. *'' " ' 

Towards midpigbt, after itiamn&rable speeches and repHei^ 
toasts and counter-toasts, Father Mathew le& the nieettug. *1^0 
tables %id teapots were now removed, and a merry daiice com-^ 
mcniced, which must have continued some hours, as it was ihorning 
when Z heard the temperance baud playing their melodies through 
the street as they returned home. 

ff At nine o’clock on the following morning, Father Matliew was 
again at his post. This time, however, the scene of Ills labours 
was the church, where he read mass, and then distributed temper* 
ance medals to some hundreds of persons who presented themselves 
for that purpose. This medal is a round piect;.of petvter, about the 
siee of a five-franc piece. Upon it are stamped.the wouls of the 
pledge, which "are to the effect, that’^he holder will abstain from 
ail intoxicatinf; liquors, and do all in his power to dissuade otnors 
from using them. Some persons, as I have said, wear them con¬ 
stantly us a kind of amulet. They frequently hang them round 
t^e necks of timir children, who arc admitted into the society long 
before they ktiow any thing of intoxicating liquors, evidently for 
the same reason that the liussians and other nations cause the 
sacrament to he’administered to their children, before they know 
any thing of its signification. The wealthy have silver medals, 
which they wear‘on festive occasions. Along with this medal 
each person receives a paper, a sort of diploma, or certificate of 
admission into the society. In Ireland this medal is called **.the 
pledge,'tt and to “ take the pledge” means the same as to become a 
member of the society. On the other hand, “ to break the pletlge” 
means to break the \p\v, and again return to intemperance. This 
of coutje is frequently the case, and it is not unusual lb he^ ex¬ 
pressions of^regret that so many have broken the pledge. Nor is 
tbia surprising. On the contrary, it is a wonder that so many 
millions cunscjentiously and. faithfully confine themselves yvithia 
title nart^ow bounds to which the temperance pledge confines |^em 
it jotton. happens tbat«individuals come to Father Mathew{ tvUh 
ri^Qtafit coiifes^on^ return him, their broken pledge, and eetretd 
(^minister it once morg. This lie usually dpe8,;,#pr 
pp .them some slight ecclesiasUoal punishment, 

'Jhp > lFsP^'^e«tiy» h>0» P«npl^,give him hack 

nnpQSMhle'ffWtBem to kpep.- 
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MODES Of IBVMItNO THE 

#ie SSth RegimeiHi vtlf6"i»dfori»«d bii'‘^lec|ge, 

iiiisiigt^ed^jl^|a'^1d<i^sip irQr,<S 4 doing, that his coldttol irodlicl not 
aiiy soidlf^it'regUtient to bo a tuetotalior. There srb some 

adhere to the old system, and imagine (hat a sober, 
water and tea-dHnking soldier cannot be as elTicient as one who 
driii|ks whisky and befer. Other ofScers, on the contrary, (and this 
cla^ I believe, are the most numerous,) are of opinion t^at the 
Irish temperance soldier is much more orderly and obedient, and 
more generally serviceable. 

There are numbers, also, who have matiifidd ways of evading 
their vow. Many, I was iiifonned, alJogi* that they only pledged^ 
themselves not to drinfe intoxicating liquors in any wine, beer, ot^ 
whiskv shop, but that they may fill their glass in the house and 
drink it in the street. Such cases may occur, but they are, I have 
little doubt, extrem'ely rare. Father Mathew himself related to 
me a strange case of*ao old colonel, who was ftiuch tormented by 
tho gout. He had not personally taken the p1edge,«but two of his 
soQi were teetotallers. He sometimes used to rcsglve, probably 
when he was suffering from bis disorder, to devote himself to 
temperance. At such times he would borrow a medal from one 
of his sons, and wear it as an amulet to counteract his wish for 
intoxicating liquors. But no sooner had tlie gout disappeared, 
than his love for the bottle again returned, and the medal was 
forthwith restored to his son. As long, however, as he wore it, 
he strictly refrained from drinking a single drop; |nd his conduct 
in the matter may be regarded as not a little characteristic of the 
manner in which the Irish frequently appreciate both the medal 
and the pledge. • 

A circumstance which I will now mention oimlit not to be 
passed over in silence. For every medal which Father Mathew 
distributes he receives thirteen pence. This is confessedly more 
than the actual cost of the medal, v^ich is probably obtained fotr 
a very small part of that suAi. But assuimog that it chats otie. 
half, and that Father Mathew (as, according to his dwn account, 
is the case,) has distributed five millions of medals, these have 
prodbeed him a clear gain of 2,500,000 shilliogs, or more than 
£100,000; It is, however, universally asserted that the motives 
by which Father l^thew is influenced, ar^too noble arid elevated 
to perfnit him to apply to his own private use any portion of the vast 
sums 'which he has thus received^ and that the whole amount is de> 
voted to purpoaea of general utility. He maki^fine^ent gifts of £5(11,; 

charitabW mstitutions, and every ndiere pririiteiy 
itesiefs '(he ' He also hedlding a (bandsririie and costly 

in'Ifhr wfikdr. It 's true^ he wakes: epecuil «oHec(ioris,'hut'OW 
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]!k«wh^ expends n ()o<i;ton of the pVdda^ nf iht? 
medals. Bp^ides tins, his continual journey* ard attended i^Uh 
hea>y expensed, which are incurred not for himseifi but tbf the 
j^reat common cause. Though this is the yiew geneAilly taken of 
the matter—and I am firmly convinced it is the correct one—sffJll I 
emoot suppress the wish, that FatherMathdw would have nolhlhg 
to do with this nionev. Could not some wealthy friends be found 
to <ontiib«te the roht of lhe>e uiedals? And would a Franciscan 
monk lose auijhf of his influence if he were to travel on foot, like 
the Apf>bt!eK of old, and, like (‘'liiist, avtnl himself of llie hospi- 
f tnlitj »»f his fiiends? lie coiud not then, it is liue, fly with 
%mh speed ind aoihity frm one end of thh tountrj* to (he other; 
blit his fame would be still greater, and he would stand without 
blemish, not only before (lofl, but altogether beyond the reach of 
enl and censorious tonguts. Ills exertions would thus, perhaps, 
be still imire salutiryand useful, and his blessing would ceitainly 
be still inoie bighl\ prized tiy the puoplc. Or, js it come to tins, 
that in our jnoney hnnling age, those men only ato revered, 
prophoU and apostles though they mav be, who know how to 
make money as well as how to spend it? In this respect Father 
Mathew lias some distant resemblance to O'Connell. 

The chief,ob|ert of the Irish Temp<Tance Socictj mny be 
expressed in two words, *« total abstinence”—peifect, unlimifod, 
and unCoudkiuiiAi renunciation of all intoxicating liquors, 'riiere 
are some tcn^peiantc societies whi*h only require abstinence 
from whisky, and pcimit the U'^e of other less pernicious liquors, 
as beer, wine, ftc., and only forbid excess and intoxication. The 
Irth, pspecially Father Maihc^w, contend that this degree of 
abstinence is insufficient, at least for lieland , since, if any avenue 
to the bottle weie left, the wliole broad path to intoxication would 
again be speedil) opened, and a relapse to drunkenness the all 
too fiequent con'-enuenre ‘ The\ therefoie devote themselves 
to ** tetM abstinence ” or, as thcj*designate it in one word, to 
** teetotahsftj/* and call fhcmstlvcs teetotallers,” in confradis- 
timfion to other temperance people. At first I imagined that 
thi< strange iiile had something to do with tea, and meant notMng 
6ut tra. ** Teetotal” is, however, an old Irish word in geUeral 
Uti 0 , which signiticb entirely^ as, ** he is teetotally rnined/* 

Kejoiciiig in the good fortune which had given me an oppor¬ 
tunity of freeing so dosoH the great Apostle of Teetolalism, ” the 
gifrcd^divine” <Mhe/Jod-gifted/' a& he is also called, artd with 
Mlvul wbh« hr his future success, an* a long fife, I leR the* Utile 
tdww df Kffirijsh* Whethoe thU reformation, ao victoriously coirt- 
metnbed, srill eetitiuue and prosper, may perltapa be doubiied; hut 
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But [^is parlin^'hour will ayive; and will 
eath—will it last ? Or will the Irish people 


WILL ^ 

that much pf ^iiceiltfai dapafiKls upan 
4iM^r>|^atjb«f^ ,«nd bU .p«rsonal exertions. It is whom the 
peoi^a f^nnde,. He, alone it is from whom,they wilt neceii'o the 
plei^; en.d hi;^ biesung alotte* in the minds of the people^bias 
st|^rgth,tn hind protect. His great eloquence, his restless 
apddnvnted activity,*his energetic enthusiasm for the great cense, 
nnite the whole together, and give strength and power to the 
rpmprhahie spell beneath which so great a part of Irelands evil 
spiriis lie in chains. Should he be prematurely removed, which 
may'God forbid, it caiwiot be doubted that the young giantrwork 
would be in the greatest danger, just as the repeal cause wouh 
receive a fatal blow from O’ConticU’s death. On the shoulder 

* I ^ Itt 

of ihese two individuals rests a vast load of r€S|)onsibUiiy; and 
where could two men be found possessing qualiiications equal to 
those of 0*Connelf and Mathew? Who tlien can wish too often 
that the life of the vkluous, eloquent) and taleirted Father Mathew 
may be prolonged! 
hist^work survive his death 
agi^in sink into their old drunkenness and torpidity f It is in^iain 
lhait we, lopk back to the history of the Irish people for a solution 
of this question : the phenomenon is unique, and we have nothing 
to compare it with. Nuihing remairts for us therefore but to turn 
io thj^ character of (he people, and the nature of the cause itself, 
tpie former aflbrds us less ground for hope thanjhc latter. The 
Irish are and ever have beep addicted to extravagance and dissipa* 

; they are thoroughly lazy, and in addition, ih&f feel themselves 
oppre^d ^nd in bondage. Ai! these rircuDistances are calculated 
\o {htm back to the path of dissipation* The princijyil 

fe^V^s, a nation's character arc not easily changed; nay, they 
to be e^riial and indestructible. The Irishman will there¬ 
fore probably 6iu!, in bis' character and in his political condition, 
9 ^p;tmpa} temptations to intemperance and drunkenness, Resides, 
be ipcUoed to superstition; and as there*is too muclw^ason to 
beliey^ thjat his faith in the divine mission and endowments of 
l^ajUiejr ^athew, rather than his ow*n strong resolves and firm 
wlab^s rt^form, are the bonds which at present con^ne him 
tb? limits of temperance; it is therefore to be feared, that 
as soon ^.fhis magician .quits the stage eiiery thing will again shik 
^oj|td^t,oit^ old weakness and slt^ishness. 

qtber hand, if wp ctpisider the tamperanoo cause itsetf, 
OQ doubt that at Uiis moftieiit it restrains the greatest part 
wUhm and ha*8 kept U there Tor feijtr 

jAhi^.space o( time ^ long enqugh to makp the^people.fe^l 
the mapy advap^agee, of then? altered 




liAV' • J3«tter ^eftU 8*^^ dtodstic pevi», 
ima«ased prosperity, ar9 bles»«g«'petoeiwid by tite 
mfin.«erj souq after he has takert the pledge. Bet 4^hef ‘«di^n» 
Uges result from it . vhicb are not equally appreckble or so sp<tiidK)y 
perceptible, and whose fruits Oan only ripen* in the dkUjnt futiiin. 
Amongst these may be enumerated an increastsd taste for instraetion 
and iiiformatioR; better education of .children, and, ultintatdy, of 
the entire people; an increased feeling of independence, and a 
vrisii for freedom; and, hnaliy, the emancipation of the opptesiKid 
inferior classes, * “ * ' 


The leisure hours which the drunkard passed in a state of brutal 
i^nsonsibility, the temperance man spends in reading. Since he 
Uhus gains time and taste for the cultivation of his mind, he will 
pay more attention to the education of his children, and thus the 
civilisartion of the people will be improved. The drunkard is the 
most helpless being in the aorld, and alwkys dependant upon 
Olliers. Heiicp it is quite u^ual for tl^se who wish to midee others 
their dependants, to accustom them to the use of intoxicating 
liquors. The sober man alone is capable of governing himself 
and a feeling of independence will arise among the hitherto deeply 
subjected Irish. They will be raised in their own esteem, and 
cbnsequentiy in that of others. Intelligence and knowledge, which 
are also power* and the acquisition of property, which produces 
greater indepciu^nce, will increase that desire for freedom which 
is. inseparable from a manly charactej, and ultimately produce a. 
freer political ednstitution. Much of what O’Connelh at the head 
of hie Helots, now fiercely and vainly demands, must be granted 


tq a sober, intelligent, thriving, and frecdom>lGving people.' . 

Still greater than any kind of knowledge, and stijj stronger 
than all* good or* had resolves, is the power of habit. Should 
Father Mathew survive, and retain his activity and his infitvence, 
until the Irish are led by temperance to adopt otiier manners wnd 
habits, j^wd consequently to chango *their national charadbeK>tthiS 
battle will then be gained, and success secured for ever. ,The 
body eta so accustom itself to water as no bnger to be kble.t^ilo 
without It, aud no longer wi^ to touch intoxicating liquors.. Il^ve 
miUions of people are at this moment employed (by siaddenlv 
interrupting the pn^hess of their old customs, and adojoting t^aO' 
whl<^ me. entirel 3 r new,) in thoroughly changing their. 

in “eking themsislves quite new beiijgiii^ 
tali^ acqualoM with belio^ of the existese« 

th# no they have minted new plett«WMiisdb 

80)^ did )% thept, {mviously exist; in i^irordVthNB 

thieed»i:<^r^t«ir end have been snun, aWd the 
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further (Lf«i(»p«wnty8tMflgthentn|i'y and pciitnsnMHM of thene must 
he the most afdciit wish of c^ory friend uf man* 

H is curious that Cbristiaiiitr also spread through iMkiid 
with a lapidity similar to that which has marked the program of 
temporaiico. It burs? forth, 8a)>, Thomas Moore, on receiving thi* 
lirst beam of the apOstolic light, and, with the sudden maturity of 
a uortbcm summer, at once covere 1 the entire land witii fruits and 
iilossoini). The foundation of this phennmeiuni Moore finds in 
the versiitilit} which is peculiar to the Irishman, in the ease nnth 
which h(* submits to noW impulses and influences, and which form 
.so proiniiiunt a feature in his cluracler. ('hristijuity, notwith¬ 
standing the rapidity*of its adojition, has now existed fourteen 
hundred yearb in Irtdand. This, then, is a good omen for temper- 
unci'. 'rbe former, however, had this advantage, that heatheuisin 
was exterminated In all the countries around, and that the Irish 
retained their Chri'flianity in cominou with thft entire world. But 
the yluejards, distilleries, aj;|d breweHes will not ly rooted out of 
(he neighbouring couutricb in a binular manner. ^ 

Figures speak a very simple language. I shall theiefore con- 
elude this subject by allowing figures to speak for the cause of 
Father Mathew; as these clearly prove how much the consiunp 
tioii of bpiriinous li(|n<>rs has docreased in Ireland^since he made 
his appearance. In IK33, the quantity of malt used fur making 
beer, whisky, &c., was 1,D70,00() bushels. I'rqm this jear there 
was .1 constant imrease till»183(j, when it amounted to 2,.'ll 1,000 
bushoJb. Since 183G there has been a constant decrease, till, in 
j840, it was only l,(i00,000 bush^'Is, or little nioie than half the 
quantity of lS3(i. The bpirit duty amounted 

In 183« to £1,.') 10,092 
„ 1839 to 1,402,130 
1810 to 1,032,000 

being a decrease of about oiie*tIflrd in three years. In what 
proportion temperance lias lieou adopted ^y the classes, 

who mostly use wines and foreign spirits, the foUftwing figuret 
show. ' The duty on wines imported into Ireland amounted 

In 1838 to £192,018 
„ 1839 to . 181,203 
1810 to 162?088 

beh)^ a diminulion in the consumption of about one-sixth in tnree 
yean, during which time no change was made in the import duty. 
The famort duty on foreign spirits amoonlfd 

. In 4888 to £29,4711 

„ !«89 to .26,382 

„ 1840 to 22,268 



xoBL'B mmu IN 

Tb«eonsuupiioa of liqaeuts aIm tnw about 0Be4bMtii less in !840 
than in 1H38. 


Compare with this the following sums for England and Scot* 
land 



t 


Scon.AH». 

Duty on I 
British Spirits | 

• 1838 
1839 
. 1840 

.... (£2,520,000 *... 

_ 2,552,628 ... 

.... 2,628,200 ... 

,..£1,437,428 
,1,488.000 
... 1,541,300 

Import Duty j 
on Wine 1 

' 1838 
1839 
, 1840 

_ 1,590,000 ... 

.... 1,612,000 ... 
.... l,580,00(b ... 

... 121,004 

121,71.3 
... 130,126 


Thus it appears, that whilst the consumption of spirituous liquors 
was decreasing in Ireland, intemperance was on the increase in 
England and Scotland, especially among the poorer or spirit* 
drinking rlasves. ^fhe tenjperanco or intemperance of the richer 
classtHi, the c#.tisuuiers of ivine, seems to have remained pretty 
regular. Astthis increased intemperance of the poorer classes 
kept pace with their diminished prosperity, it may bo inferred 
that greater poierty, by producing despair, is one gical cause of 
increased intemperance ; whilst greater poverty is, in its turn, the 
natural and inesitable result of increased intcinporanre. 

Scotland affords the most remarkatile, and at the same time 
the most melancholy example, of increased intemperance. In 
that country tfje consumption of ni.dt has increased, in thirty 
3 cars, from 784,000 to 4,.'109,000 bushels, or six-fold. In Ire¬ 
land, during the same period, the consumption diminished from 
S^OSilsOOG bushels in 1810, to 1,004,000 in 1840; and oven in 
England, the increase was only from 2.3)541,000 bushels in 1810, 
to 34,O0O,OOO in 1840~-a quantity which does not exhibit any 
great increase of intemperance, since the increase of population 
must have been in ijearl} the same ratio. If we compare this 
consumption of malt with the population of the three kingdoms, 
it anpeaft th*at, in 1840, 

BCshels of Malt 

15,000,000 inhabitauts of England consumed 34,000,000 

' 2,400,000 ' „ .Scotland „ 4,300,000 

8,000,000 „ Ireland „ 1,600,1^ 

Being, in Ireland, oiie>fHit1i of a bushel for every inhebitanl; }n 
Eaglet tipwexids of two bushels; and in Scotland sometfainig leitv 
than Sm liltMihela. fin this malt, mucheof course was mde iM» 
beer, miA > Awiefere three ewtunis do not show the ratio dF the 
eoneuni|ptieB ef epirtte done to the population. But in 1840, • 
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Earioid faad fet ipirit-daty.... £2»6i28t800 * 

Scotland. 1,641,300 

Iteland. 1,032,000 

Thus the two milHoas and a half in Scotland produce uilc and 
a half titnea as much sjiirils as the eight millions of Ireland, and 
only one half less than the fifteen millions of England, Wo have, 
however, no means of ascertaining how much of this they coiismna 
thomselves, or how much of it h exported to England, 


CHAETEH X. 

» 

SCATTBRY liSLAND AND THE ROUND TOMERS. 

• • 

100 oy THE ailANKON — ROUMJ-lOWEn PASSION—Dl-SCmPllON or THL 
POUND IBLIR NUMBER—PlUiAR 11i.Mn^KR-^HfroTHrSI>i; AND 

IKbORIEb—riRR W0RSHIPPERH-^HUP1>0^1:D INIENTION VHI BOUND 
TOWBBJS — CONNEXION WITH TUB BAHT—“iHIs bEVKN CHURCHT.sV— 
VORTIPICATION OK hCATOSRY ISLAND—MOUTH O* THL ItHANNON. 

Kilrush is situated on a small bay of the Shanuoin ]n pai t of this 
bay aro two little isinndb, in the xnfdille of the riier, Rhieb is here 
frpm four to five miles in breadth• One of lln^e islands is the 
famed Scatter}'^ Islandi on R'liich arc the ruins of *^The Srten 
Churches/' and in the tnidbt of them a round foRer in good 
preservation. Having determined closely to inspect these uionu- 
'meiitSi 1 therefore intrusted myself and my porluianteau to a little 
row boat, which was also to take mo over to the county of Kerry. 
1 seated myself at the helm, and a couple of able I'ORersf whom 
I hud hired (be evening before, undertook the propulsion of the 
little vessel. The morning was perfectly calm and warm, but the 
bun» as we pushed off from life shore, was obscured by tyellow 
fog, which concealed feom my view the island towarefe which we 
stecred» end even of the broad Shannon we saw little more 
than wbkt danced sparkled abotit our boat and our oars. 
Tlie fog Was of a dun yellow colour, and was spread along the 
watcvi which also seemed to be converted *into vapouriaa U re* 
fiecteu*notmng but fog. Sometimes a tiny wave flashed in the 
distance, but as quidkly disappeared, as if the oye bf a Keieid 
had gUnraed out nw i:^tioath her veil as she swam past, atid Iteen 
baidtiy SiMidrawn* After #owitig fer some trsoe, the fog cleared 
ofliv endthe little green island lay before w with itsmiiied churuhes;^ 
amidst Wl»eh the lofty coin ash of the Round Tower first praaettled 








^ dark stlp^ftfej distincti*^ 

ahd more defined tbtoogfa' the mur% atmospbereh;^ ^ 

These “ Round Towers/* es the^ are called,, are'the most in* 
'teresting antiquities to be'found in Ireland. Whenever 1 caine 
into the neighbourhood. of one, 1 lost n& time'in observing it 
ciosel};. Like all travellers in this country, and ell Irishmen 
themselves, 1 felt myself infected with a decided passion fpr round 
towers, and whenever I heard of one in the neighbourhood, I lost no 
tiinO in carefully inspecting it. But as few of my own countrymen 
cart have any idea of the nature of this passion, a short intro¬ 
ductory notice of these ancient .structures may not be deemed out 
of place. • 

These towers are round, and built of large stones; when seen 
from a distance, they look more like strong lofty columns than 
towers, being nearly of the same diameter from the base to tiie 
very summit. At'prescnt, indeed, their height varies, .some of then, 
being more qr less in a stafe of ruin ^ but those that remain entire, 
(which is thg case with the majority,) are all of nearly the same 
height, thickness, and structure, and as like each other as the obe¬ 
lisks of Egypt. They are generally from lOU to 120 feet high,and 
are from ,40 to 50 feet in circumference, with a diameter of froin 
twelve to sixteen, which is very small when compared with tb ir 
great height. Their walls are strong and thick at the base, but gra¬ 
dually become thinner towards the top. They are hollow within,and 
have no exterior opening except a n^row door-way about eight or 
ten feet from the ground, and near ti>o top some luirrow little 
window-holes, usually four in number, and generally &ciag the 
dour cardinal points, north, south, east, and west. These peculiar* 
buildings are found scattered every where throughout Ireland. 
Sometimes they stand on lonely islands, or on the bank of 'a 
river; sometimes in the middle of a plain; and'again in the .retired 
nook of a remote valley. Their number iscompated at 118 ;* 
whicliHfifteeu are dholly perfect wud uninjured, whilst, of thirty- 
six, little more than foundations now remain. Nolhiug. could be less 
eharaeteristic of these buildings than the name “ liouud Tpi^rs,'' 
for *11 towers are more or less rouiid. Some writers c*U. them 
^' Pillar Temples,” but Uie propriety of this name is 4ispt#d by 
ethm*,. who afimn tltm they never can have been; destioed or 
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feeing their resepiMa^ce to mighty columns, (|«4 y^ 
columns, w»ce.they,ere hoHowj withirit and a^ l^roished with 
doors and windows,) periiaps the most appropriate and impartial 
name that i^ould ho gi^on them would be diat of ‘^.Pillar-Towere^" 
Thdfa towers are nimost exclusively peculiar to Ireland, no 
buildings of a similar character being found throughout the rest 
of Europe, except in Scotland, whore there are said to be two 
or three of them, which were most probably built by Irish <X)Io- 
uists. In the distant East, however, we find edifices of the same 
coni^truction and of similar dimmisimis; and the first thing that 
strikes the traveller* o» seeing an Irish pillar-tower, is ils resem- 
bJanco to the minaret of the Moham^ans. There being no 
aiilheutic records which show the period at Vliich these towers 
were erected,' whilst*every thing denotes that they roust have been 
built in very remote aiUiquity, innumerable theories and hypotheses 
have been formed respecting theni;%nd althougl%tlie truth has 
not yet bethi elucidated, the falseness and absurdity of many , of 
rhese theories is veiy apparent. For instance, those learned per- 
soaages who assert that these towers were built by the Danes, 
M^em to have forgot(cu that they are found in parts of Ireland 
where the Danes ne\er iind any possessions, as in penpal, and 
the niore remote coumies of Connaught; and they muHt also have 
shut their eyes to ihe fact that the Danes never ^lilt such towers 
in England, nor even in their own country. That they were not 
built fey the Anglo-Normans, who succeeded the Danes, is equally 
certain, because uo record of the fact is to be founds nor any 
traces of similar structures in the native land of the Ang]o-Noi« 
mans. Since, therefore, it is evident that these towers were erected 
long before the Englisli or the Danish period, it is extrem^y pro¬ 
bable that they were built either by the natives of the country', or 
by coionisU from the East, where rifnilar buildings are alone to 
he found. ' Popular opinion in Ireland has decided in Jlanour of 
the UUer; and the general tradition, which has descended from 
tfee moat ancient times to the present day, is that they were btj^ 
bjr the Pho^eians. The learned, in propounding their theories, 
axwj accttidKimed to place too much reliance upon writtdn records, 
wfajeli diey deem alone autbentio, and gen^lty either allow little 
wejigbuio tuition, or seem (o forget that the memory of a people 

of yew often more eotteet than and tMt 

tramto^ed ate equally indestrpciible aa morraineiits 
hnm?. ueUi^ stan^ng alone in the ocejsm, and at 
distance frem eomst parts of 
EutopO;l%an timo slur was 
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and MdMwqueiltljr^biiinad. by M}<e 'H|tg}hb#'Ui4i«p «ifn> 
ijaieo,, ber own separata hisj^o^ Midaocialidavdapmaat, aw^ avenln 

ibetltna of the Romans iras ^everdragged intotbe.aartex€^>£u«>* 
,p«^ trade. The Thoamciana were Uie only neople of.anti^wi:y>who 
visited and ruled IreJand* and by their cominerce may baiie brmtght 
this remote isle (a stranger even in Europe^) into eoiraexion with 
the distant East. There is, therefore, nothing improbable in re¬ 
garding them as the builders of the pillar^owers; more es^teeially 
as we know that similar towers now actually exist throughout the 
entire East—that in the Persian province of Masanderan tnodvru 
traveilere, acquainted with Ireland, have seen towers exactly re¬ 
sembling those in the latter country—tliat even in India there are 
similar buildings devoted to religious purposes—and that the 
Turkish minarets, which stand near their mosques, are in all 
probability no mere modern Mohanie<ian invention, butavener- 
aide oriental fornt of huilcliug;—if, I say, ftre bear these facts in 
retoemhraneq, wo can scarcely avoic^ connecting these Irish towm^ 
with the Ea^t. Many are terrified by the antiquity which must 
Uius be ascribed to them; but their extreme solidity renders it not 
improbable that they may yet endure for some thousands of years; 
and have we not Ilotnan brick>buildings, which wqre erected 
before the birth of Christ ? 

Not less various are the opinions concerning their object, and 
some of tbcin*are equally absurd. On account of their great 
height, some have fancied that tlmy were intended as watch- 
towers, and that a chain of telegraphs was thus feu'med throughput 
the whole island. Ridiculous as this opinion may appear, it is 
nery geiteral. Most of these towers, however, are on low, ground, 
in valleys, or on lonely islands, from whence little of the siurrqund- 
ing cObntry could be seen, and therefore little or nothing qopld 
be communicated. The slightest retlection.would show the; ah- 


surdity of such an idea. Others, again, contend that they,are 
foilreeebe of the Christian era, to* which the elders and priptts 
withdrew ^ith the treasure of their chorcbes, when. tbo oph'^try 
was ihroateoed with hostilities. Rut 1 cannot believe tfaa^men 
oould.buve been foolish enough to build hollow pillars 
Thmr greaf height would not only render their 
.•i^fficult, but afford' fdbilities for attacking and ,demioyit^:lh<|[!». 
;Theae whOrCmpt into the narrow space miist have beet| ooinMj^sd 
j|l|;et#;fKi t^pon.v«ch other heeds, and their only meaiui 

luee was thmugh fopr small holes, S9 or IRQ i^i^ive 
el. wh|«h.tthey were to 8mnd .whb,^.t^rhMjiiidpi# 

to.be 

.pew in prepacatiph',«» prmtp; ^b^'i^pse 
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wotikt th« learned 

^utk^r Sm H ^ntiise on th^ forh^tle^'^ ifkal^ of 

tho anWeitt’llriilb, ?whetelti be may shoiv thattNey- b^H a partioalat 
ot^O ki their forailit;'&r the construction of cra^o^ defeOccSii Had 
they boon built for tms purpose, it is probable that ifrOt ode of 
thorn would tioa^ be standing, as the storms of war which nevbr 
ceased id rage m Ireland havO nissed all fortresses to the ground; 
Vrhilai ^ ** Round ToWers/* on the contrary, seem if they had 
bJeeh preserved with especial care and veneration;' Another 
bphifon is^ that becausd they usually stand in the midst of the 
ruins of old churches, they were mere comrhon-place Christian 
belfries. But irrespective of the fact, that Christianity as well as 
Mohamedamsm has ever had its own particnhir .architectural forms 
for its ecclesiastical buildings, to which from its very commencement 
it has strictly adhered, and that neither in oriental nor in occidental 
Christian countries hbvc belfries ever Jieen found constructed like 
the Irish round towers,—irrespective of this, 1 say that belfries 
are usually built so that not only may a bell be run^ in them, but 
that it may also be heard outside, and for this end they are alivays 
provided with side openings through which the sound isslJe^^ These 
pillar-towers, however, are formed like a telescope, and liave 
only four holes in the upper part, so that the soundaof bells rung 
within them, if not completely deadened, would at least be so 
greatly diminished, as almost entirely to destroy ^eir utility. 

There are many opinions«of a similar nature, none of them 
coincide with the popular tradition, which assigns these temples 
to the foe-woi^hippers who aooompanied the Phoenicians to Erin. 
Every Irishman acquainted with the ancient legends of his futhef- 
lattd, when speaking of these towers, talks of ‘*sun and fire-wor¬ 
shippers,” and asserts that this belief has been handed do^m from 
generation to generation. Thomas Moore, and a few more of 
the learned, are inclined to rely upon this tj^adition, because the 
^^ Pyteas” of the Ghebirs are said exactly to resemble'fhe Irish 
round towers, and also because it is proved that fire-worship was 
Once the prevailing religion in Ireland. As the*towers are almost 
deVoid' of'light inside, we may readily believe that they serV^tf for 
tbe j[>re%eWatiqn of the sacred flame, which may have looked 
adoniblo Enough in the darkness. The^tcasofi for piking the 
gb for'fo thd-ground is sufficiently obvious,' tVhen it' is 
deffisimdd that the fire was hoiy^ jstud therefore was vmt atticsaible 

It has been objected/ihai if ihb' towers w^o 
tMa^iirpc^O^'tfiere was no uecesslty fof^btiildlng tbirin 
fiut irtArepJy te thh atle^^^ 

1^1^/ ki the vt^p^ ^tiion of tile ioweri the Ibii^ liiUe 
windows, and Uiat the priests brought it down from thence, «ym- 
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fai^ically od it were fwiiti 4he wo, the lofty 6ofd of 

ted flotitce of heiafos. If> on the other hand, Ihe dre jyjisced 
at the botlom of the tower, it tnay have been built th^s high in 
order at all timm to obtain a continued current of air for the hdfy 
fire, and to atoid all danger of Us being ex:tinguished* It is kllio 
possible that these ^‘Pyreas’^ Joiay have sorvbd at once for taridt^ 
purposes; partly to preserve the fire; partly from' their stiiriniUj 
as from a minaret, lo summon believers to prater; and partly;:^ 
display, from the four loop-holes or windows^ Various fiVe-sigiT 
to the inhabitants qf the neighbourhood.* Astronomy having 
intimately connected with the worship of the sun, (he upper part 
may also have bedii used for making those Celestial observations by 
which the periods of religious festivals were regulated. 

Christian symbols have been found on some of these towers; for 
instance, on the summit of one at Swords, in the county of Dublin, 
is a small stone cross. Others bear the ima^e of the Virgin ; but ‘ 
these things <ore very rare, and ha^^c doubtless been added in 
nnodem time;« as it is probable that many have been occasionally 
used for bell-lowers, places of refuge, and various other purposes 
for which they were not originally designed. That ruined or 
even perfect churches and burial-places should be found adjoining 
these towers is not extraordinary ; for it is an universal phenome¬ 
non that a place once held sacred by a people, remains so always, 
even though their religion may have been changed. The spots 
on which mo^t of our old Christian churches now stand were 
previously occupied by heathen temples, and most of the old 
mosques in Turkey were once Christian churches. 

• Generally speaking, the churches found in the neighbourhood 
of around tower are seven in number. This has been explaineil 
by the^uppositiou that prior to the introduction of Jlotnan Catholic 
Christianity from France into Ireland, by St. Patrick, an older 
Christianity had existed in the country. Some are of bpinioO 
that thei^*ante-PatricianChtistianit 3 f’was likewise Roman Catholic t 
but others deny it, and suppose that it was introduced neither from 
Italy nor France, but direct from Greece. The tradition g(^ so 
ftnr as to assert that the Apostle James himself was the 
pv^eh the gospel in Ireland.* This Christianity, it is Said, ^Ib 
ntofhiog to do with Rbme, but was solely regulated accordid^^^ 
(he rites of. the Eastern CEcumentc Bynods'; and on this 

numerous '‘ Seven Churches” which stand'togethE<iKi^,iiM 
the seven frunoua meumente churches of tlm liait: 
this opinion^ it muy be remarked, 

is somewhet'jnr6baide;'i^^ 

w emt over from Spain,like the earner coiomita of 

consider 9t. James as ttiefr apostkf. 



'’ '* 

a,i:|eln«qr^Jb^ coonexioii of lit^a^4. witb. the^^ Ba^t. 

one Qtlieif lChrlst^tt country in Eiirop^»,iji^^ktdt,thp tuit^ 
of dtd .i{n’!^«^al. cknrches are always fo^d together aoy^n at a 
time ? , I do pot know of any- , . ,; ,n 

The Eomap CatHoHcs, on the other hand, maintain that Irisli 
Ghristianity was Bornmn Catholic from the very first. Thus the 
diifeirtuces in opinion of these two parties extend even to matters 
which he deep*burieil iti the bosom of the past. 

At lettgth we landed from our little boat on Scattery Island, 
1 ^old, laniscatlery. “It is a very old ancient 
said one of tl)e boatmen* he carried me on^ftis back 
through the water* for wo had chosen as a landjn^-pli^ce a long 
piece o{ strand, upon which the retreating tide had left about one 
foot of water. This pleonasm of old ancient** might be said 
of many places in Ireland, where old and oldcft ruins lie side by 
side, • • 

Some saint, or one of the first preftchers or apj^stles of Irish 
Christianity, is generally sai^ to have lived and died at each of 
the holy places to Ireland .called Seven Churches,** Here it'is 
St. Senauus, whose grave is shown in one of the ruined churches* 
I have already mentioned, in speaking of the Shannon, the legend 
of a Princess Seiuin, but others allege that it is from this St. .Se- 
uanus that the river derives its name, Thomas Moore has written 


a poem on this Seuatius, in which the saint refuses to permit a 
beautiful maiden to land on this island. One only of these ruined 
churches is still used as a burying-place, and I coufil not ascertain 
wliy the other six are not devoted to the same purpose. The body is 
conveyed from the mainland in one snsall boat, while the moumew 
follow' in others, and compose the most interesting and peculiar 
funerals I ever heai'd of, I saw many very fresh tombsLonts, new 
and polished, with iiiscriptions in gold, and they looked peculiar 
and poetical enough on (he lonely ishind. Among them were* the 
graves of .some captains of ships, who could Aiarcdy ha\e^ound a 
mox« appropriate r<stiug-place than, an island at tbonnouch of a 
river,,from whence there is a view at the same time of the ocean 
and the land* . f-ln the gravestone of one of them were chiselled 
the ecpblems of the passion—a sponge, a nail, a cross, a sword, a 
speat*, Will the time come when ffutiquaries will dispute 
a^out%pch stones, and the meaning of their hieroglyphics ? . 

^ aware of any other country in Europe which can boast 

^jy^pt^^Joterestiug buriaUgrouuds and such picturesque grave** 

wMcll are met with in ^Izeland* . This arii^ 
ivy and other grac^l evorgreepf Fith 
ivhicla^vgeaecally irlngedj, endjpwtly from, the 
which Ixn^yiiig the dead^ amwl 
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, eren preferred for t^at gurposej and wherever there ,ie &:frag«^t 
ofati yld hhdrch reinnoiug^ thW'aW a$undauee ai^ to 

fee fohiiii, both old and new. Jn some partat of l^tland d»}y 
'Have 1 seen any thing similar. " 
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Some of the seven churches bn Scatte^y Island . ali^t 
ontireljr dUajppeared; but, three of the rnmiber jet renwJn Jn 
tolerable preservation, and are covered with ivy. Oyer: the imicldle 
window of the one nearest to the round tower is to se^n a 
strange face, sculptured in stone. Strangely enough, it has 
the stiff, inask^ike features of the Egyptian statues, even ..their 
proJectiAg cai^^ and has evidently been broken away from , some 
other building, qjpd built into this. In the opposite wall of the 
same church is a stone on which traces of an old inscription are 
yet distinctly visible. 

The pillar-tower stands a little to one side. Although no 
longer perfect, it ir. one of the most picturesque in Ireland; it has 
been struck by lightning,'and split^froin top to bottom, so that, a 
long and broad cleft runs down through the entire wall. On, Uio 
south side itis covered with plants and mosses ;^on the northern 
and Western sides, as my boatmen informed me, the growth of 
planls is prevented by the violent winds. Lightning and vegetation 
ar^ the worst foes of the round towers; and when w^ consider how^ 
mifch lightning must have flashed around them during the space 
of 2000 years, it is astonishing that they have not all been long 
since overturned. I have already sajd that the round towers rise 
like , columns,* with an equal thickness from the base to the 
sununit; but this must not be taken literally. Nearly all of them 
appear to diminish a very little as they ascend; and the waits, 
according to a very correct architectural principle, become some¬ 
what thinner towards the top. This indicates any thing but a rude 
and inexperienced people. 

All the island, except the*^buriahground, is pasturage. On the 
highest»part of it is Si battery, which commands the mouth of the 
Shaiinon. ^There a,re no less than six similar batteries and fai^s 
on various points of the coast, about the entrance, of this, river, 
whilst at tii^ mouth of the Thames there is not one. The English 
arO; compelled to erect strong defences on the Irish coSsts, bSicause 
t^y ate England's weakest side. 

Pp leaving Scaltery Island, which afforded me so much aftUqua* 

tide and the stae^m were both agatustl adithat 
4o to manage wr boat. Steeriag is 

»n.,sp tiny a barfe. AltItoUgfef 

into yput 

,f«9b|iip,bw^«8j| to hold tb^beUo u 
jpjjssofs.th^ power of djizectiog Dao 
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'tllli''*<ii%''afld'''ii<^^ rtiay best siiit 

Wif ]^tt>ce^ded fdon^ Ae northern sjfibre bf the. Shfkho^ It’yi 
irS arHved ^oppbsiie Kilkenn battery, which, s^hds on j the s^p 
and lofty edge of a.little peninsula; here, wher6 ^he xiver is- 
nuhidweH, we crcissea obliquely over, so that the current'wa jhe 
^tideiftitnost of them^lves took us to Tarbert, alitt^ haven of fhe 
cohmy of Kerry* 

The Shannon here presents a grand spectacle^ its mouth being 
about forty, miles long and varying from three to eight miles in 
breadth* As the oceaif now contributes more to its waters than 
the river itself, it oughts properly speaking, to be called an arm of 
the sea; but this woiTld be contrary to Irish geography, which, 
assumes that the river still exists here. The fog had entirely 
cleared oflf, and the brightest sunshine illuminated ihew^hole broad^ 
expanse of water. "Except our little fragile bark, we saw nothing, iji. 
motion. No ship passed in or out; and, without having received 
a good wish froA any on© ot^ our voyage, w’e arrived towards mid¬ 
day at the opposite shore. As it was ebb tide, and^tbere was not 
enough of water in the harbour, the men ran their boat on the mud, 
and we took our luggage on our shoulders. When it was too late, 
I discovered that, with as little trouble and time as it cost me to 
reach Tarbert, (which is only an insignificant seaport^) I might have 
visited one of the wonders of the world, the caverns of Ballybunion, 
which are situated on the southern shore of the mouth of tho 
iihaonon, and are said to oxteud from tho surfac^of the sea, for 
more than a mile into the land. Ireland is rich in remarkable 
caVOms^ with the knowledge of which the scientific world is by no 
mleans surfeited, * 


CHAPTER XL 


PROM TARBERT TO TRALEE. 


l^BUC CAUS —THE PIT—PER&EVEltANCE OV A BEGGAR ~ ER1KKACHR, 
AlskiJN'ACHS, AND SASSQNACHS-;-** IT IS A 01STUKBED CQUKTkT, AKO 
: *nCtt AN qUT*OP*THE‘W'AV P1.ACE’’-^IRISH DIVISION OP EaBOVR^PK- 
,,.iJUIAAt.$¥OkBaB—^BNOLISH IK KBEaV—URAY-LATIN—AN IRIAH HSUGS- 
SCHOOl^ — HOKE ABOUT FATHEa MATBEW^A MISHAP*—BESOl^ATE DIS- 
TaiCT—BOG STUFF. 

.1 .v'-*.* - V ' ' ' ' r , ' . 


ia#<Oii»'TWbeirt I continued my journey on pne 6f those stnin^e 
' in Ireland, run froiti town to .towii, and are the usual 
conTevanCe: They are bidU oh the saiue prin^Ie 
jt^tHing-^ already' ment^edy and ]tho 

'they''bave'^ftnir' Wheell, and'iihe'oiietir<B!R#n 
% *!The sAti «t (he ridieii ue Ibng, and ltdd"ia|^t 
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fit# betwysM tMoi.ti# tW irfioefis 

]JW^etp like bottm fit# are nninevouft} they IM |iitiei)tl;B{»^^ 

ijito to^forat a piuaition b0tweeti the peseeagers, eait, thfiiefere, 
)QQ}y see what peesee ea th#ip own side o^ the roiul.! Tha hiher 
hatf ef the cototry is . thus invisible, and it is iisoal for 
lere,<;^ Imh ears 4o relate to each otfaer/at the difihrent ftis^s, 
any thing remarkable that may have passed on their reepeeldve 
aioe4, a»id what interesting sights they may have seen. These 
tars can carry an ondefined Dumber ef j^assengers, for if 4he ^de 
seats full they sit in each other's laps; or if one or two are in 
hasten ^ey may either stretch tbemselvefi lengtliwa}^ among the 
betwoOT the backs of the two rows of passengers, or bang 
on to the car in some other way. In this manner were we packed. 
When the vehicle started, the crowd of. beggars by which it was 
suiToanded ge.ve way, and such as could run, and were.not satis** 
lieClwith the alms they ha^ received, ran alongside, and after ub. 
One f#k)W outstripped our horses^ and went before us like an 
outrider. He kept in advance of us for nearly two miles, and did 
not slacken his pace till he perceived that he was the only one 
retnainmg^ when he trotted alongside, and received several pence 
a rewi^ for his perseverance. In Ireland and Scotland, where 
there are abundance of good pedestrians, such foolish runners 
after carriages are not rare. 

On our caw were Erinnachs, Albinnacbs, and Sassonacbs— 
natives of Itfland, Scotland, an<l England. The English are 
seldom met in Ireland, at least much less frequently than the Irish 
ill iB&gland, Those who wish to earn money say, * Iretimd is u 
•poorjofacf.” No reapers, no helpers, no porters, can make finy 
thing there, for Ireland has tpo many unemployed poor of its owd» 
l^e rich have Ireland still more en depit^ for they say, “ It is a 
disturbed country ^ and such an out^of'^the-way piece'* They are 
not sure of their lives thefe, and even were personal safety less 
in jei^j^ardy, it most be oxiremeiy unpleasant to be every where 
i^ir^pu^de^, by ^ich a cloud of beggars. In other respecta abliAd" 
^nt sources of enjoyment might be found ^ but as it ts» the jEiig|isb* 
mOjSt frequently met with in Ireland are the trav^te^v|i(iw 
and menufretaring houses^ ^ ^ 

aslha^e said, we could see. but one #db 
every where ample malerit^ for 
iviucli pMaed, part of 

bad fcJIra dowii. 

«wt*Wti|jr, , oTije amvt 

'ifcV hil/Wtog eiibwr too ^Uwy 

'k ’tm "ftiM'-ik- ilto 
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#}th V» find 

a'sfs^kjwfj^ iltesjfrtrtidn'df fde origittttHt/'bf^f^tsh*i®V®iin 
of^hoUxl fa foftdingiSrb wMtUsi ’the fcitN*r brbag^it'a df 

aitiitb^ #iltleb the don heiaiped eh the v^alftr'wft^'k 

arlitte ihe ybuhger Btbod abbVe traiapliiig'^it’do'wii. The ii*«lriiUbws 
seem to wiild iheir dSfrelBags with Abr# hf Art tKiin these ht- 
hehitaats df •* InaisfiiB,” that Is, the^'*^ ferahTf of XXestibhtitn,^ 
or the **'Pronlised Island. * s 

In Ireiahd the woii^n smoke, as well a^' the men. In the 
towns the market women usOaily sit stnOkinj’ at their stalls; 
Their pipes ate short, and made of itltof, ' Tike those which 
are Used by the common people in Eh^ahd^ the Nethei^liinds, 
the north of Prance^ and even in Pam. 'The bowls are ex¬ 
tremely small, and the tobacco, which rfs Into ropes about 
the thfckness of a finger, is bdnght by the' mcH 'o^' tfte yatrd. A 
small piece is cilt off, sufficient to fill the |itjtfe*''K'oWl,‘fnd the pljm 
is then lighted by holding to it a lump of nrhieh is always kept 
burning near at band. Sometimes, wh^, thO ^Uftd is Wet, a 
large potato is placed under the turf, a#^;sort'of pedestal, by 
which means not only is the turf kept ^d^,'*b«£ the potato is 
gradually roasted, at least on one side. , 

The people here all speak English, althOiigh* Ivkh is more 
geheraity spoken in Keriy^ than any where else’, 
that in the remote villages alone Were persons tV ,1)0' fphrid Who 
understood no English. This is ^till partly't^O edise i*n"CJljirc',, 
whert, aa 1 should have before remarked, the inhabitants call 
every stranger whi^passes through the country, “ ^rtipcks." 
“ Butnocks, ha’penny P* cry the little children after him; the 
word “ ha penny'* being the only En^ish th^' appear to unllpr- 
stand. The English that wp speak is only a homeSviglishi 
smd a Kerry man to me ; “ we do not learn it grammatitiaMy, btit 
sdll wie have many high-Bred men here, even among the shepherds 
on the inoimtainst who know Latin as well as a imbst.’* I haye 
already'mention^ these learned " high-bred** ^enymen ; and 
as l Was pow in their country, I was cukU^us ‘ to ascertain Ihe 
^thMslir mneb-praked education. T had evi^ whgfh heard 
of )fer€iBmeb,^nd plotighhten who could'rekd and Spbak 

ofift'ifistahtes m tbk’ ^rhb!ar#hip’ which t mht 
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«[(9Ri|(,'^iirbieli tl^^ had retaitl^ fyotst tile 
o| tbe fiomad CM^tdie priest, pnce, Also, I' ftrabd V peritatAf’s 
son Who knesr’A little more^ atra even' remombej^' a 'III 

Homee; but he informed hue that he had^ been Cheated for the 
prie|ithood, and bad returned to his fatlier's plough beedaSe^he 
WM unsueeessftti in his priestly career. I'teet with a similar Case 
at a later period i and 1 therefore suspect that the Latin of <th6 
Kei^men is genetally' ahl^mred in reference to the church, and 
that where the shepherdW have actually learnt this language;, it 
has not been purely for the sake of the sssthetic enjoyment to be 
derived from it, or simply for the cultivation of their minds. 

“They do not even understand English in this part of the 
country, ’ said my neighbour on the car. In the western parts 
of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, this is a common phrase, in¬ 
dicating the rude barbarism of the people. The English language 
is here the basis'and root of all civilisation^ and all are anxious to 
leArn it, os* by its use the facilities of general intercourse are 
much enlarged, whilst the Irish is of use only among the poor ih- 
babitants of the remote districts. In like manner in Francei >n 
speaking of the uncultivated Basques among the Pyrenees, or ot 
the people of the Vosg^ mountains, It is usual to say, “ they do 
not even Understand French.” So also in Bohemia, Galicia, 
Courland, and Livonia, a knowledge of German is considered a 
proof of superior education. 

An Irish “ hedge-school” which I visited~^one in the pure old 
national style—enabled me to observe the mode by which, in 
these remote parts of Ireland, the light of intellectual cultivation is 
' transmitted. It wks, in truth, a touching sight. The school- 
house was a mud-hovel, covered with green sods, without windows 
or any other comforts. The little pupils, wrapped up as well as 
their rage would cover them, sat beside the low open door^ toward.^ 
which they were all' bolding their books, in order to obfein a 
portlet of tlie scanty light it admitted: Some of the youngerj»0»ies 
wete sitting or lying 6n the floor; behind the^e, Othms; •were 
seated, on a couple of benches formed of loose boards f<«tid behind 
these* again stood some taller children, also holding'their ^oks 
|d^Wls the light between tbe heads of the feont rirnkt ''': The 
nrh^eed in (he national cos tome, already 4ew3ri^,.^ttWfl 
^"^h 'the midst of the crowd. In a sketdi-boefc' tif iealiaid 
‘ ah es^tial pictore, and 1 (egret that l isetiii 

" id adfit me' to peirpetoate the sOetie;' CNifellli^diy^ 
%8,''iiiahy"pieces m Wrf m there'irtxW'acfah*''" 

iW"liiittdf,’'af''f' entered 
{froin a bhirel, end saluted me in a friendly manner t << J^nieedi 1 «tti 
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m4 he, «tliet I am *}ot o^le t)i offer yob 
a <^r»”c Ba, .vaa t^chirtg the children tb© 
and liej'ali (awearod Yety cheerful, smart, and- bnghUei^i nv^jr 
thei# etudyo Svhen their poverty, their food, and clothing; ^rh 
considered, thU ntcty appear surprising; but it is the case initli hO. 
Irish ehUd^Oi and espMially those in the open country. Thef'; 
sch^^l-ehouse stood close by the road side, but iqany, of tliie 
children resided several miles off, and even the schoplm^ister did? 
not jive near it* At a certain hour they all meet here; and wKon 
the day s task is over, the boys put their primfers in their pockets 
and scamper off home; whilst the schoolmaster fastens the door 
as well as he can, puts liis turf-fees into his bug, takes his stick 
and trudges off to his remote cottage across the bog. Here is a 
iitile genuine Irish tableau de genre. 

Our car did not proceed farther than Listowcl, and as I in¬ 
tended to pass the nigiit at Tralee, I was obliged to look out for 
some other means of conveyance to ihatTplace. Two.gpntlemen, 
who, like myself were on a pilgrimage to the beauties of Killarney, 
joined me in the hire of a one-horse car; and whill^ we were 
standing before the inn waiting for our equipage, some of us threw 
the ends of the cigars we had been smoking into the street. 

Would not some of those poor Irish standing around us here 
be—*’ thought 1; but, quicker than my thought, two ^ them had 
already rushed towards the cigar stumps, and after a scrambling 
fight, each bore off a portion, which he carefully concealed among 
his rags. * 

** 41} these people are temperance men,” said our landlord, 
apd strict ones too. 411 this country is one of the strictest i 
temperance parts in Ireland, and veiy few have broken the pledge 
here.”. This man represented himself as well acquainted.with 
Father Mathew, of whom he related a remarkable anecdote. 
WhtM a schoolboy, he said, Father Mathew was expellpd from 
college pn account of his too frequent enjoyofent of apir^, the 
whi^y'hottla having been repeatedly found under bis bed. U 

J robtsble thf^ the impression produced by this incident may haye 
ad - great in rendering him so great and zealous ati 

e^i^nenib of intemperance ; and if the anecdote be true, it is any 
thing Itiiit- diiacyodUabie to Father Mathew, whose epnYerinoh does 
hiim'iwtbiisr li^ g^ter honour. How often hasj it happened, that 
tbaag y^ had fpnneriy been the greatest sceptics \i»vet become 
thela^^siU^ beliavew^ like Paul, tb.e pe^ecutqr of ^|hrip» 

^e ,grpat wnv^er be»t>en. j ^ J 

^ ai#c«deiif«<ajrrod Wpiph 

the, .bstmessj?, 
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Ikddi’and thim dashed forwatd at fuH W« wei^^ 

di^liglited at starting off jq such, gallant stjrle, but iali at once the 
leather girili on which the shafts and the wHole weight of the apery 
twO'whoeled vehicle rest8» gave way; mdm it no«otber con¬ 
nexion with the horse^ and the principal weight of the passengers 
aad luggage h behiud, its usual practice is to overturn ; and thus 
it happen^ in- our cose. Our horse ran off, and left us sprawling 
Id the road. As this was the first timed had been thrown from 
a carriage, I was interested in observing the current of my 
thoughts, which followed each other with lightning-like rapidity. 
A%t iri.lfa,thc car, we began to describe the fatal semicircle through 
the 1 thought—^his niay be a bad busine&s; the entire car 
milv upon my head^ and tenninate at ouce all my observations 
arr4 reflections. «Hovv content would I bG,«and how thankful to 
HPaven, to escape with a* broken finger, a severe contusion, or 
something similar, that could be quickly healed/’ When, how¬ 
ever, we naif gathered ourselves up again out of the dirt—for w e 
were scattered on the road in every direction, and no'two parcels 
or passengers lay in the same place—and found ourselves without 
bruise or fracture, and only smeared with mud from top to toe, 
with here and there a rent in our clothes, all our gratitude imme¬ 
diately vanishe^, and we unanimously expressed our dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of our unskilful driver! Such js imiu' IikmU- 
fortuna faint^iearted, and ready,to make any compact with ,des- 
tipy; whilst in prosperity he is presumptuous, and disposed to 
quarrel with Heaven'on the smallest mishap. 

Being thus compelled to continue our journey on foot, wo 
placed our luggoge under guard, and dispatched our driver witli 
the horse in search of ropes and thongs wliereby the car and its 
two wheels might bo'* restored to a serviceable condidon. Tho 
counttyMkcar ListoWel will amply repay a pedestrian; but as he 
pri^cc^eds farther on, he must not place too much reliance in the 
rbinantic shad.ing of his map. These maps of li^land always dts- 
rih^'the most interesting tints to represent lofty mountaina, round 
steep cliffs, and; gentle slppes; in short, a variety bf.ex- 
tr^dv s^uctive land^ape; hut this shading is, in geheifi^jyety 
* for tlife mountains are bare from top^to 
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a substitute, many of the Irish take the bog*sttiff/' that is, tho 
dust-lik^ deconiposecl ti^ass which retqtiiug after the rewuvai of the 
real turf, which they mix with water, shape it with the baud, aud 
then dry it for use. 


•chapter XII. 

TRALEE. 

1 AHi.fi-TAliU-jISrSH rjLAT—CNGUBH FIRB. 

*Tho <-lou<ls uiiforfuiKiJcIy turn their leubl beautiful sides towards 
the oiirtb, and hence ilia that a cloud-covorod firmament seems 
so unironn and disagreeable. Had we that evening been able to 
raise ourselves abo\e the clouds, we shotld doubtless ha>'e seen 
them beaming wdtli light, and tinged with most beautiful 
colours; but us it was, we beheld nothing but gray clouds piled 
upon each other, and we weiw no! sorry, as iiiglH was setting in, 
and gradually changing this gray hue into a perfect Uack, to (ifld 
ourselves in Tralee, vphere the warm glow^ of a cheerful fire ip 
.some measure restored our spirits. 

We dined here on chukens^ with bacon,and ham, roast beef, 
Cheshire cheosdi and celery, besides half raw potato^ aud watery 
cabbage, the usual fare in English and Irish inns, and whicli were 
far more excellent than one could have ex})ected in such a remote 
place'. Inhere were four of ns, and our c<ni\ersiifi^*n was such as 
usually passes in Great Britain lietwcen persons who arc but 
slightly acquainted. *-lVIa\ I trouble jou for a bit of beef?’* 
will trouble you f<>r a little bacon?” Shall I send you siuue 
chicken?’* “Have you any choice—the wing or the breast?” 
“May T have the pleasure of taking wine with you?” “I shall be 
very nappy-” “ I’ll trouble you ft»r a^potato.” “ Here they are! 
Any more ?” Such was the conumm-plate^ civility wlucli un¬ 
ceasingly played across the table. Whoa one listens iCTor the 
first tune, it sounds very pretty, hlatcly, and ceremonious; but 
on a frequent rei}elition it appears excessively tedious and absurd. 

Opposite to our inn was a house, in which, for that evoniug, 
a play had been announced, under the title of “The TwoMm> 
decors.” I went in honour of Ilerr von Sourcrouthagen, “a 
German Baron,” who was one of the dramatk persona i but uu- 
fortqqatoly the boron was painteef with too little Utleui and spirit 
to hiducc ]pe to remain loimer than the firsfr acU It was not so 
mdeh au* exaggerated, as c bad imUalion of the G^maa baron; 
yet ihe sUgo g^ire me a contribution to* my chapter on Irish raga* 




the aofota ta%T^:«lc^he8, prprjwjg.t^ 

(E>^, ^8 ftage tWs ;ttatioa^ jpecali«i;i^ cpald wk W 144 a$if^ , | 

V^ve' tbat the lowe^ .galantee'sho'Vffaiaii would not. aiiy' wW? 

have appeared b sucti gatmeijts* 

, ,^n Biigilsh fii'e, .ia an open hearth, reu;oucile 3 oi»e 4o e!Wty 
thbg, and banishes Ifhe recollection of bad jveather, tet^P*^ P<b' 
versation, and absurd play^. f therefore seated myself besid® Uie 
genial fiame, and taking up tlie map of Ireland, contemplated the 
form, and in particular the outline of the coasts, of lliis new lauti 
in which 1 found myself, ,and through the interior of which I iu- 
teuded yet to roam for some daj s. 


dHAPTER XIII. 


THE LAK.es of KILLARNEY. 

Ci 

** to PICC t7p”-j-CB.lMK IN KSRRY—FOG-LANDSCAPE—TRAVELLING MANIA 
—RlLLARKEY—THE VPPKR AND LOWER LAKES—ENVIRONS OF THE 
XAXKS—THE GAP OP DUNLOE—MACGIULICUDDV’s ‘REEKS—KERRY 
HORSRS AND STRAW UABNESB-^TITRV-BOG ON THE MOUNTAINS—GOATS 
,AN;D wolves—LAKES ON THE MOUNTAINS—MOUNTAIN DEW—ROUNDED 
Jl00Jt8-!-EXCUBSION ON THE UPPER LAKE—AN ENCHAI^TED KINGDOM— 
COLOUR OF THE SHORES—ISLANDS IN THE UPPER LAKE—ROBBING TH?« 
eagle's NEST-^AMKD EAGLES-^FAITHVUL TEMPERANCE MEN—THE 
LOWER LAKE—O^DONAOHUK—JNNISFAIL—TREES AND RUINS—TROUBLE 
*XN VAIN.^ ^ . . 


^ I never beheld the beauteous golden stars of heaven with tnore 
angry eyes than on the morning of the fifth of October,as, 
equipped for my journey, 1 stood alone and undisturbed ij» the 
street of Tralee, whilst minute after minute elapsed without the, 
arrival of the maiUcoach, wi^ich was here to “pick me up,” and, 
convey tjje to Killatiiey. At last Jl looked at my watch, and 
then discovered, to my great annoyance, that the careless waiter 
had driven me out of bed and into my boots, out of the,.4e<^t9, 
bto my travelling cloak, at four instead of six o’clock. /JTJm 
of.$leep waa now too far gone to be retailed. I there%e.le^, i)^;y,r 
lu^^e in the coach-office, with a request that it mjght be 
ferpad.fp ooaeh on its arrival, and wandered forth o^ 

«n4 be “ picked up ” on the road. Jt.irtt f^beatt-j 
;«?0wng, aud aa the stars looked, dqjwn, ‘ 

Yewt^oiii, I at^ngth.ltetam^: 

th^e thwaan444,b«»v^’ 


ftni/v iliA #w\fl«n4w JC|M 3 ^ 
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It hM beet> reitQ&rk^ that the htiurg to the (hiwn of. 

morflhtg. When every ohe is buried Jn the deieiJest‘eitee|), sire those 
most‘fuvourahie to'the robber; But umnerutitf as'uotiit^ei^’atid 
personal offences arc in Ireland, the wanderer has' seldom any 
thing to fear, certain!^ much less than in Italy, Spain, arid some 
other enuritries. Th* Irish are a restless and rebellious people, 
but’ ndt a nation of banditti. - Their slate of bondage affords too 
good a reason for the former, whilst their hospitality is a sufficient 
security against the latter. Personal offences are therefore seldom 
connected with plunder^ but are, in general, the*resuU rather of 
revenge and hatred, arising from personal quarrels and injuries. 
Inglis, in his work o» Ireland, states that out of 199 criminal 
cases which were tried at the Kerry quarter sessions, 10 only were 
for larceny, whilst 74 were cascl^of riotous assemblies, 34 of 
rescue, and 47 of personal assaults. It must also bo remembered 
that the county of Korry belongs to the “ less disturbed counties,'’ 
as the English call them. Assaults’, resistance to the lawful 
authorities, and riotous assemblies—these are the principal crimes 
of tlie Irish. • 

As yet I had been unable to form any notion of the aspect of 
the country south of Tralee, in which I was wandering; and when 
at last the sun began to rise, the landscape presented the appear¬ 
ance of a great sea, in which the tops of a number of black moun¬ 
tains represented islands. The whole of the plain was enveloped 
in a dense white fog; but as the summits of the hills remained 
clear, I could reckon them whenever I came on uprising ground. 
When the mail-coach at length picked me up, we soon worked 
through this stratum of mist, as the Rttssian peasants in wintqr 
work their way through the snow; but 1 can give little account 
of the country through which we passed in this way, qntil we 
came to the far-famed Killarney, the aim and-goal of many who 
wander • 

' “ Throi^^h Erin's isle, 

- To sport awhile.” 


Thomas Moore's poems have certainly contributed much to the 
celebrity of many places in Ireland, as well as the patriritic Irish 
r^tfy Magazine, and those English “ sight-seers” who are ever 
biifritiing after tiovelties. ' ^ ' 

' ‘ Trirtnerjly it was the higher and wealthy classes, of England only 
braVelled, and as these weae woni to. despisri all that was tw 
bjS af home,’ th^ usually resorted 16 tlie .celebrated scenes of 
fdit^pl'l^'tisL But note, htjeh is the ittcrea8Uir|fe)ve'of travel; an'dthie’ 
fcitww^i^iiheitpneiss of criiihmunfcatiri^ that niari^ clasinik'ofebeieiV 
wlmwereifei^my, like thej^W»iarfjd»*^k^te>t«edtb.thbeoy,wt^ 
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[^aces which were onc^ ko^wp only to tho$e who U^ed iu ifcl^ir 
n^i^hbouritpod^ and. which the travnUer passed without a gltu^e^.. 
Iriis generally awakened desirehir travelling has brought in ills teaui: 
a multitude of other desires and interests. ](t has brought moee. 
money into circulation, and supports numerous hotels* coachmen* 
and others* These people, who formerly knew not the diffetonce 
between the appearance of an Irish bog and that of an. Alpine 
valley, now spea^ of the superior charms of this or that beautiful 
locality, and discover, now here, now there, a wondrous paradise. 
■As it is their interest to seduce traveller^, into those quarters 
where they may be most profitable to themselves, glowing de- 
scriptionij of the,scenery to be mil with in their neighbourhood are 
written, pnd published in the newspapers, or in pamphlets to serve 
as guide-books. Hence comes the i)atrIotism which the writers 
invariably fuel for their fathprland, their home, and their birth¬ 
place* and which makes them always discover this paradise as near as 
possible to thedalter. Formerly, this patriotism busied itself only 
with the institutions, the political freedom, the great men, or the 
social superiorities of the country. Now, however, so glowing 
has. become the love of nature, and so ardent the desire for 
travelling and ^wandering about the country, and hunting after 
interesting and pleasing scenes, that, it has also taken its natural 
beauties under its»especial protection, and adorned them with t!\e 
most charming s^iigs, poems, and colours. Thus it is that certain 
spots have obtained so great a^celebrity, that it is regarded as little 
loss than barbarism to nave been in the country and not to have 
seAi theinl To these places belong “ The Lakes of Killarney,’* or, 
as they are called in Ireland, “ The Lakesfor although it has 
many olh'ers, yet by f/icf lakes, those of Killarney only are meant. 
In England aiid Scotland, there are also lakes called “ The Lakes” 
har excellence, Thoje of Scotland are Loch Lomond and its 
iveighbou^ and when the English ask, “Have you,seen our 
lakes ?" it is'invariably those of Westmoreland and Cumberland 
that are meant, 

. Killarney (like Tralee, Tarbert, and many other little towns lip. 
the’^utb ef Ireland, which have but recently ac^tured at^.upif 

^^iice* an^ must have been miserable-looking places thirty ves^ 
a|W^|$'%lje,a|Iy-built town, and contains several excellen.k.1i^^, 

possible assistafice and convenience for Visitoj 
th<i.;Mkw «)W environs. 1 arrived .at bremclast ifo* 

■ _Llj'' in‘.vlWy.j/- 
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batt^ oD'to spend 8:.c<mpie’'^''ijr£oii!S in the pars^ 
disc of Ititliirn^^ andfto'enjo)> its He^titiira'4»a 
'Th«' Isiees nO in a eiesc^nt around tbe Smt of hi^st 
gto'^ of itiountains in Keny, called Macgillicuddjr'S' Reeks. 
jRiew are twe princJjml lakes*—a largo upper and a stpall lover 
one* RHiaraey liestou the fohncr. In order to vary the jodt'aey) 
and to see as much «« possible of the surrounding country* it is 
customary to hire at the same time a car, a boat, and a pair of 
saddie-ho»es. The boat goes up the lakes, and awaits the traveller, 
in a little harbour of th^ upper lake; the horses a|p sent forward to 
a mountain pass which cuts through the Reeks, and is called the 
Gap of Dunloe. Tlds the traveller reaches by driving round the 
end of the lower lake, and, a few miles further to this Gap. 
He then mounts his pony, and rides across the mountain, on the 
other side of whioli he arrives at the eitreme end of the upper 
lake, where he takss to his boat und dcsceads the lakes to the 
point from whence he started. From Killamey* which lies on the 
level shore of the lake, one*see8 the mountains towering up on 
the opposite side like a dark wall, and mirrored in^he calm ‘clear 
lake that washes their feet. Wherever the hedges, fences, and 
walls did not impede our view, we enjoyed chanuing glimpses of 
this scene. Along the flat shore of the lake is the Race-course 
of Killam^’, which I mention only to show that, ift Ireland* even 
such little'places as this have their racing-grounds. A horse-race 
here, beside the picturesque lakes, must produce an effect ex¬ 
tremely interesting. * • 

In the villages through w'hich we passed, we again saw the 
little boys ruimiug to school, each witli bis slate aird primer under 
one arm, and his sod of turf for the schoolmaster under the other. 

The Gap of Dunloe, which we at length reached, is a.wlld pass 
through the mountains, tike many others in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, It lies between Mac^illiauddy's Reeks and the ■moun¬ 
tains Tormes and Glciiaa, jWluch, properly speaking, ^e part of 
the former. Macgillicuddy’s Reeks are said to bo most lofty 
mountains in Ireland. Their highest point is called Gurrane 
3?nal, o»d is 3404 English feet above the level of the sea. 
Snewidon* in England, is somewhat higher, being 3ji?l feet. 
Bop .iNevis, in Scotland, rises to 4370 'feet, and is said to bo the 
in; t^Upit«dl Kingdom.. Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. stand 
ilplw of gigantio ^ycoc^, and each has its sepamte na^- 
♦f jRjMiki” is pitphaWy derived Germanwbmh 

fb *4 great height, apd ik 
i to bay,, ritiled ‘‘hay^ieka ■’ in 



f , , KOHJL'S JRftAN^ 

Hu fiutheT was fin O’Sullivap, pnd ^eoueathedi all his Property to 
•thSf jS’feiyourile^ son, whoot he'alm i>ai!ned Maq^niculidt, ibaCMt 
“ Dwiin'fj of my heart.*' To these pii^ernal estates he 
' af^iwairds added so niany more,, thit, compared with his extepsiwij, 
pos^ssions, these mountains were' but as hay^rlcka to the 
estates of other men, Honce they were called “.the thd: 

darling of my heart,” to mark thp vastne^ of his territory, , , 
Wb mounted our steeds at ibo mouth of the pass, and trotted, 
forward. Above our heads, soared a pair of eagles, which even 
the best-mountedgider must ever look up, to with envy, 1‘ho 
Keny homes, like all horses of a mountainous country, are small, 
but sagacious, cautious, and hardy, Their harness, fur want of 
leather, djux, or any better material, is composed of stravf, and is 
tl>e poorest 1 ever met with. Straw ropes are used every where 
throughout Ireland, and itls very usual to see one tied round the 
leg of a pig, as it is (driven to market. In other countries straw 
rope^.^aTe also occasionally used, but I never before saw an entire 
harness of plaited straw; and what is*more remarkable is, that 
it was'iiot a mei% makeshift, or the whim of an individual, but 
the general custom throughout the whole w'est of Ireland. 

The rocks on each side of the Gap certainly rise to the height 
of , 1500. feet. At some parts the pass itself is wider than at 
others; and, including its windings, it is from three to ^ur miles 
long, and rich in the wildest scenery. The colour of the rocks 
contributes not a liflle to this wildness, as, being covered with turf- 
mould, they ofleif look perfectly black. The* hollows of all these 
mountains are dee|)ly covered with bog-stuff, which also lies upop 
theif summits, although not in such great masses; whilst every, 
point of roqk or ledge of stone, every little landing-place and 
crevice, 1a|i completely filled with it. I would not believe this 
until 1 climbed some of the rocks and took from the chinks .smalt 
pieces of turf which had received and retained the form of 
the rock, ^ne woo}d*almost imagine that the bog-stuff float^. 
in the air, lind was deposited on the walls of ruck, .or thaij <a 
tpriy hog sauce had been poured over the whole group of rnpunf 
tSih^,|Lnd flowed down into every crevice apd bple,. to the y«tigr; 

Whence, comes it that on these ipopplains 
Wi^tahle pratter is changed into lbtpg-#tuffrr-;a.,«!hf^' 
k place elsewhere ? I Pros infop^ed by the 

the turf wa;> maph.«^e;|l^|l| 
Wk pn the.porth te oA tlift.epi|| 

% Ni.v.wpPi^ ^ 



EXTEHMINA^'^ §ip INKSTAND, ” 

|t'as a li(}ui<} stH^aai of tu^had fun ddi^ 

, and 

yemarkable that these black'strpalks every 

hfei^ Speckled with innumerable clear white spots, prt^uced, I 
have ho doubt^'by I small while moss which grows oh the! t>4ro 
Ipck, close to the turf. This reminded me of the strangel/blkck- 
eh^d 'buildings of London, on which, 1 know not hroih what cause,^ 
clear white spots appear intermingled with the dihgy breaks and 
blotches. . . • 

The chief inhabitants of, these rocks are goals and their herds¬ 
men ; and their principal enemies the eagle and fox. whkh He in 
Wait for^the young k’ds. Formerly there was also the wolf, which 
remaihed in these wilds longer than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom. The last Irish wolf is said to have been shot on M"ac- 
gillicuddy’s lieek/about the year 1700. *l'he last in Scotland 
was shot in 1680: at*Lochid>er, in tlTc Highlands; and in England 
wolves*survived longest in Yorkshire, where they^were numerous 
about the year 1300, in the reign of Edward I. The extermind 
tion of the wolf may therefore be said to mark the gradual march 
C)f civilization in the three kingdoms, Scotland following England, 
and Ireland again following Scotland. The goats,remait! here, hi 
a half wild state, throughout both winter and summer, and the 
htirdsmen do riot trouble themselves much about them. Once a 
year they are collected together, and those whi<^ are in the best 
condition b^ing selected from the Sock, the remainder are again 
allowed to go at large. The owners arc well satisfied if, on these 
occasions, out of fifty goats they find forty: the reibaining leu 
either haring died a natural death, been destroyed by the eagles 
and foxes, or perished in some other way among the robks. 

' A siriall river runs down the Gap of Dunloe, over the ritmks, 
and' in the middle of the valley Spreads out into a large basin, 
fbrtning a couple of little lakes, which now presented a^markable 
appearance. Their water communicates to the rock's over whii^ it 
firiWs'a dlrirk colour, as black as ink ; and as all waters are j^erlaJly 
Jurist'in.''October, and the October of 1842 Wks remarkably 
dtyj tbii'hikes'^ere now almost drained, and their rotdey'basiri, on 

of which we rode, looked like a gigknjtie'emptylhk- 
baioili8,'the huge rocks that had nlleri from above, 
black; so thkt/had thdre’bean'fir«, inkM of a 
it the bdttojui it would have ^^tdred' tfd gteat aftbttdi' 
.tb'fi^Hhat we wM'lorikirig.dodri'irito't'hfbl^«k. 
'thd''dB^-bppbr'^''ofWi-'OabdrB»i^ 

Thit^'t>ark"Vaiiev^ 
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t]|e'««M« of a"vuk|^ 

t^'WiUi^ of the eountiy in k {» situctad. ' ' ^ '; 

. Xboldug dpir«rd» froni the in even’ adelc tim 
ohiEN»rved pkee <d turf ebUected hjr the |i«d«iaefl, khltli^ 
brouglit down in winter^ In many of these clefts 4k) die dilii^ 
bnted ‘‘moitAtaia dew’^wea fonnerly distilled, and theire is Httle 
dojobt 'that even at tbe present day it is sometietes furtively 
h^. This spirit possesses in a high degree that flavour of tnif 
to whi^ both the Irish and Sootra are so raueh attached ia 


whisky: and the Kerry “ ntoantain dett'“ is the mOst choice 
description of whisky in Ireland. Tbe appellation woold, how¬ 
ever, in my opinion, be much more suitabfy applied to tbe fine 
richi goOts' miw we obtained in a little hut in the neighlynirhood 
of these^ lakes, and which was also u dew that desceoded from the 
momitAina.' This hut lay at the foot of the rocky saddle in'the 
mid^ of the pass, Vhich is the highest spot^of t^ie whole ridge 
ofpountains. The passion for rounded rocks has become so grewt 
in ]I^Qgknd, since Agassiz published his theory of gloeiers, that 
lar^ jtuasses of this description have been dragged into their pro>fc ' 
•vioCial museums. It was impossible for us to remain longer on 
horseback, when we beheld this entire ridge strewed with vockk 
rounded in th^ most remarkable manner. It seemed as if they 
bod been coutinual]^ rolled backwards and forwards' for time 
irambiDorial: and.a8 it is impossible that they can ever hove been 
raised frrnn the Rowels of the earth iu their present flmn> ly what 
estemal agency have they been thus poHshed at^ some later 
pei^d ? Has it been by the action of the wind, or of water, or 
by a coating of ice, now sliding this way, and now that p The 
snow someriines lies on the Keeks till May, but in general it die- 
appears before the end of April. The Izttie lakes in the Gap of 
Dunloe, like the larger ones of Ktllaniey, are never frozen. 

£lesceiidtag this ridge by‘'half rocky half boggy paths> 
looked dwWn into another desolate, Wild, and desert vallCy, 
Kumiduff. The little lakes it contained looked as black as thoib 


^KiVe desmibed; the rocks were of the usual turfy colourV 'rtnd 
tbfrKKle wretched huts here and there scattered: through'if 
obly be recegnized by the blue smoke riwng fttMtV thskr ^ 
pmw pleasing would' their appearance bays 

by gardens, trees, and ouhivM^iftiflil? 
tliipliikl^^ tbe''hdiabttants «tlU speak' 

in: tkw rocky etofle'.. ’ ' 

■ i»'thempp«rdakepwk«ffe’'Wblhii^ 

m wlldbb^^ rbeksi fhev ore sumoanded nswtlt wfitk 
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trees. They are .' Also' stWdted' Vitn:' num&dtts" l^tte '^hd 
vi^r^ed islands»and many peninsulas jiit out fi^ i,^Wa!itiifond 
^intd the lakei^ ^nntni^ su^vislons, bays, creOlcs, anil Ita^cmrs; 
Md some t»f ‘ these divisions are connected with or 

inlets.’ On their fianfca wealthy individuals, delighted wfth’Sie 
eoli^ude and iKeiirement of the spot, have built pretty eptta^s; 
n^jjd the-slraits and inlets are here and there spanned hy pietu- , 
sesqfue wid old ivy-covered bridges. The entire crescent of' the 
lakes is, from end to dnd, about nine miles long, and a bokting 
ejtcursbn over this ajjace is one of the most delightful and vatied 
that can be desired. A Ithough the water of the takes appears of a 
dark golden brown, it is as transparent as crjsta), and the bott'oni 
can be seen at a great depth. In a glass it shows no colour. We 
ethbarked in a boat manned with six rowers, (in Ireland six pair 
of arms are invariSbly wed, where Jwo woufd suffice,) and shot 
away over these sombre waters. 

Ill reading some of the exaggerated English acs^unts of tjitese 
lakes, one would almost imagine that the authors bad been sailing 
on some enchanted piece of .water. Thus, one of the best-known 
writers on Ireland, in describing the wild, mountainous scenery in 
the neighbourhood of Killamey, say»—** Here Nature assumes her 
roughest and most terrific attire, to astonish the gasing spectator, 
who, lost amid wonder and surprise, thinks he breads enchanted 
ground, and while he knows not to which side h^shall first direct 
his attention, can hardly believe that the scenes he sees around him 
are not the ^ects of delusion, or the airy phantoms of the bruin, 
called into momentary existence by the creative powers of a fervid 
imagination.” Mere is a rare piece of bombast and nonsense; 
mad if it is applkabje to the lakes of Killamey, whatsis to be 
said of others which are still.more charming? Nature m, bdecd, 
almost every where beautiful and dharmin^^ beyond the p^eir of 
^eription, and no language can ever poiivtray her lovely and 
muHifiirious charms as they are. in the reality; but'in desm^ng 
tl^i beauties of a country, we ought always to speak compava^yely, 
mitlveineraber that there are an infinite number of other ddij^tful 
ehats Oil the' earthy to>all of which we' do rojastice W>our over- 

''t. m. • * Ifa • S ..1. __t .. _t.. 



ateny, eaUliy nmiBly, ’.rntd thero i» no neceist^’ 

fhaarnmanagoria. We 

.a > • «w. . j . . aV. jt • 1*. * a s ' •J. 
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oft^ «t> d!flS«nlt Ut be p(M»tr»yedlf tb jjive pleture to 

*A bluek Mrenk or bonier, About two yenU (BUen) in brei^Ui^ 
t^bioh oicry where surrounded the little jisUnds and the tutlty 
shores of the upper lake, denoted the height at which the watet;hml 
stood during the suinmor. twmediately alfove this black streak, 
and in most striking contrast with it, there also appeared another 
which was perfectly white, and was caused by a multitude pf the 
light ^ay mosses we had already seen on the rocha Ihc Gfap of 
Dunhic. Abo\e this, again, there cantb a bright yeliow streak, 
produced by the blossoms of the furze, which is here very abund¬ 
ant, apd seems to have a strong affinity for the bog|^ soil with 
which the islands and rocks of Killanioy are covowmI, Xast of all, 
above the yellow, appeared tiie beautiful foliage of the ouk and tfap 
arbutus, ihe latter of which forms a proniiuent'and very celebrated 
charm of the cuvJfons of Killarney, for tifcy grow wild lU the 
south .of Ireland only, although not igjsuch numbers, nor so beau¬ 
tiful, as on opr German lakes and islands. Yet in Killarney are 
to be setm, tneir thick stems winding upwards between the rocks, 
and clinging to the cliffs, some of the most beautiful specimens.of 
this nobi(‘ tree. Tho visitor who arrites at Killarney in'the 
nuiumn li mpst to be einied, as the foliage of all the trOvs that 
surround the lakes is then niort beautiful, and displays the most 
manifold variety,, of colour. As, in addition to this many-bued 
autumnal folia^^e, we also enjoyed very fine weather, we mere 
doubly to be envied, for rainy weatiier is the usual, and, as 1 waa 
informed, the almost daily lot of Killarney. 

^ Most of the islands of tliesc lakes rise above the water like 
whales, with their round ridges; and as the EnglUh area mariUme 
people,«they liave given them tlio names of marine mouetaia* 
One which lies like a great bhip of the line, is called ** the t»aiH 
of-war,” and some smaller onks at its side, jolly-boats." 
of these-isk'ls produce nothing but'turf and weeds, and did Poi 
once reminfl ns of Isulu Madre, and Isola Bella, the far-fsittod 
isles of the Lago Ma^iore. 

Tho projecting cUlm of Gienaa Mountain .<«ometiii)ai run anti 
afeep, high, and emnn^anding, into the middle of the lak% 
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o^n, having puffed tbUi tndo fo» many y««ntt fwniishad roe 
witn a roiiiutn account of their mode of proceedings Vram this 
it appears that between the middle and the end of J une the young 
biras are old enough to be reared by their captors« and at this 
dtne> therefore, the pltinder begins. The nests being all situated 
OD Steep' and inaccessible cliiTs, that cannot be reached by climb¬ 
ing the rock, the captors are lowered from above in boskets, and 
by ropes, the hours during w’hirh old eagles are accustomed to 
ansent themselves from the nests, in search of food for their young, 
are chosen for robbing tl^m of the objects of their loving care; 
but as the old birds often unexpectedly return before the spoilers 
have Secured their booty, the latter, to bo pre))ared for the furious 
attacks which tliey mubt in this rase encounter, usually arm them¬ 
selves with ail Old pistol or satire; and tliesc occurrences have 
before now occasioned many a fierce comb.it. 

Horace Vernet cai^know nothing of this eagle's nest at Killar- 
ncy, otherwise he would assuredly hau‘ cliosen it as the subject 
of an interesting picture. I i^ill therefore hen* faithfully describe 
the scene from nature, as I saw it through a telescope from 
our boat, as accurately as if I were st.anding close before it. 
The nest is built of old and young twigs, and rests upon the little 
platform of a projecting rock. Uiideniealh it is a perpendicular 
cliff, several hundred feet in depth, and far below gleafns the spark¬ 
ling brown crystal water of the lake. Above* it the cliff is equally 
steep. Suspended by an old knotted rope, held* tiomewherc by 
Invisible hands, there iiovcrs over this abyss a diuinan being, 
naturally the most helpless of crenturcs, but w^hose covetousness 
renders him more daring, and furnt.shps him witli mure artificial 
versatility, than is possessed by any other animal. He has 
planted one foot on tlio ledge of rook, and is bending dow'ii^ partly 
to protect liimsolf from the attacks of the old eagle, partly to make 
himself Completely master of its ynun^, one of which he has already 
grasped by the throat. With his right hant^ he is making a cut 
at the parent bird which has approached him with tjie^greatest 
boldness i the feathers of the poor bird are flying aiotind it is 
the mother. She bites the bright blade with her crooked beak, 
and the strokes of her wings whizz close to the pallid man, who 
gaiiMia st her with terror depicted in his countenance The male 
eagle has prudently retired beyond the sweep of the blow; and 
dtia oAhe young, which has henped out of the nest, is helplessly 
piping and wheering on the edgdof the rock. Such extraordinary 
atMi *^<iti|pg situations as are here presented would, 1 think, be 
ampl^ faneient to amuse tfie imagination of a painter, and furnish 
■Wlimila for a hlghly-effecUve picture, Vhicb might beset, as for a 
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frwndi in one of the many old knotted oaks, which hav« token root 
here and tbote in the ru^ed rocks, and have for centoneo been 
shooting up tlteir mighty Stemsii 

Such is the mode by which, fbr many lotig years, this ol<l poir 
of eagles have been dojirivcd of their young. One of our {pill, 
asserted that he had for twenty ) ears assisted in this robbery, 
he also assurrd me that during the whole period the neat was 
occupied by the same birds, as the >arioub pairs of eagles were 
easily distingui>bed. This pair is doomed the oldest in the entire 
< ountry, for the feathers of ^th are cxcoi^dingly faded. After they 
have beet) robbed of their young they generally scream and (luttor 
around their nest day and night fur three or four days, and some* 
•trnes longer, Hying to and fro in search of their offspring. It is 
surprising that the parents haie never changed their nest, instead 
of continuing to lay and hatch their eggs in the same place. The 
young arc usually' two, but sometimes one only. These facts, 
attested os they were by st!\cral wipicssos, seemed to me worthy 
of preservation. The faithful love of this old pair, returning 
every spring,'and their sorrow n^turning every summer, for twenty 
years, is, indeed, a touching reflection. It is said that whenever 
a tamed eagle regains his liberty and returns to the muuntains, he 
IS invariably attacked and destroyed by the wild ones. It is also 
worthy of remark thai eagles generally prefer hares to goats, either 
because they rcjisli the hare better, or that the goats, by kci'ping 
together, are more able to defend their young. The male and 
female birds itsually hunt together, and having by their joint ex* 
ertioiis driven thc.’r [irey into a wild, rocky region, the one (hen 
Hies beneath and the other abuve him, so that, should tho hare 
escape the luH(>r, he must fall into tho talons of the upper eagle. 

Passing through a narrow, rapid channel, overshadowed by 
beautiful trees, aud spanned by the half-fallen arches of a bridge, 
after some hours’ labour wC arrived at Turk Lake. Hero auid 
tliorc Ww diseinbarkbd on the shore* of an island, to admire a Hite 
old tree, or to prove an echo; and when at lenetli wo entered tho 
largo lako by another narrow passage, we all landed, and spread 
our mi^'Hay meal beneath an arbutus tree. The cold itmatt t|io 
ale, the mouotain dew, ,all tastod deliciously, and no stinted p#r- 
tion was allotted to our rowers. They thankfully accepted the 
cd6f||t, but, as they were all tcmpeiauce men, the liquidk were 
^ipectfully yet firmlv declined, f Wo uiged them at least to par¬ 
take Or our ale, but tjpey would uot taste a drop of h, and proeuMd 
water from the lake to wash dowustheir bread audPimeit. I 
mquired f liether they did uot regret, siiace it was so Oold aw the 
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ill tfe» leois^ Kggwsl^’i»i «ll(4-ttiit«:t^^r 
ino tcmt>tatton it al]/’ as they rtb 
J|jji|o«»' lit the 'feokli ind fowttd i^emablves ifa^f 

^l^they Ahaltidorjed tnah' ttte. My coih|)fcnioH and i 
tb ^rilA i»’8ife fn the Jheseiice of these pebple, atid'ire^ Iefl”wrp^‘. 
btbtO'i'hf the ' bnitle thsti would hare been under'oth*^ 


Sttmfeeb. '= iSueh is the saintary ihiluenee of example./ My ft^ehd' 
Whs ft wirm advocate for temperance in the army, those sbldlietis 
who alyithiiied from spirits being decidedly the most ord^idy imd 
thfe* beat disciplined; whilst the crimes and panrbhments ia his 
regiment had diminish^ at least one-half, if not two-thirds, sinbft' 
Father Mathew's reform. *♦ In the old drinking time,** cveCy dt^ 
brouglit him trouble and vexation; but now he could enjoy hiS 
leave of absence, without an anxious thought for his company. ' 
As on the upper lake we had been entertaiired by the eagles, 
the arbutus, and the islets yith theiT' yellow, white, and black 
streaks, so here, on this lower one, the famed knight O’Donaghqe, 
and the legends respecting him, furnished us with*amii8eine4it. 
Thk O’Donaghue was a powerful knight or king, who some ages 
ago resided in a splendid castle that now stands in ruins on the 
shore; his character and his deeds, however, were so extraordinary 
that they axe indelibly stamped on the memories of *the people* 
and he is consequently the hero of many a legend^ Among the 
motley forms of the islands of this lake, which have all something 
peculiar and striking in their appearance, they still fliscover many 
of his domestic conveniences. Thus one rock is called ** O’l^o- 


noghub’s Pigeon-house.’* An island, which contains a large subw 
terranean vault, is termed “ O’Donaghuc's Prison. *’ 'I'his cave, 
it was once possible to enter, but it is now' filled with bog-stnif. 
lint ilte strangest rock is that named O'Donoghue’s Library,” 
wMch consists of a number of thin small strata of stones, divSd^ 
^t!o£ragpHn«iits,Bnd thrown up«n each other in*layera, so a^ctmi% 
tei rosbmble a quantity of books, tumbling down i» confuMpm!, 
EyenJ4he Holy Bible U above there,” said one ojf oW rower$,,.ji^ 
ilt^paiiahig the spot, he pointed to one of thpllhi^|:4^t/slp«^ 
Jigy on the top, sad bor* a sq^wptly sdwibg raa^ 
a^largd Wh-,; “ Ab# that’s his Lf^wen,*^ said«hpdi«i'>, **at»d a 
of h#rd wofds jthoce ia in It.''' these’islands 

^e;i;/»Wjna‘ qipon ,^eai^ but jH da idi^l* te JdetqjaiiiW whetl?of' 

iwe ayjidcial; imthifeiof, 

i« o«(»|iouali^ donhtftit w^er,^^ w l^tet^^ 



MO ' Bcnisj^ mvVM in nustjim 

fotib from bis castla to instiwot bis domoitki 
$19 tbsse excuraions h« is mid to choose a bOaotiftil idMnljiil^, 
srhUs the fiiet beaus of tlie dawn are stroggHng wiUi the fdM of 
night* Mounted on a beautihul white* brightosbining tKewi, be 

E TIs^ over> the mirroe oi the lake, whilst a band of lovely fairies 
nvrs around him* strewing his path with**flowers. Whilst he is 
thus riding orer the lake* bis coetle, his library, his pigeon‘>hoasb, 
hit prison, in short, every thing wroand. again asenues its foVmet' 
state of pomp and splendour. Whoever then sees him* aitd bat 
the courage to follow, cait pass dry over the dee{>est parts of the 
lake* and accompany him to tho opposite mountain* where bis 
tyeasures are concealed* and having inspeuted these* he hnspitahly 
aud iibcully rewpds his daring follower. Hiit before the sun 
dings his beaus on the glowing waves of the lake, he rides bnek 
and disappears in his castle, ll is strange how'simiiar such legends 
are in all countries* The inhabitants of tl e neighbourhood still 
call the high foamy biliosvs which sometimes arise on the lake* 
O’0onaghue’s white horse, 

‘The most extensive, and at the same time the most interesting 
island of this larger lake, is Innisfallen. It is entirely covered 
with choice old tree*, which are planted as !n a park, with wide 
spaces between them, and beneath them the rattle and sheep hnd 
tfio richest pasture. 'J'hcre are some oaks, but the majority are 
old lordly ash trees Here also 1 .«aw the largest hollies 1 ever 
beheld, one being twelve feet in circumference, with mighty and 
lar*sprea(iing<brai^cheB, like an oak, After having ncen the little 
sickly hollies which are preserved with so much trouble in Ibe 
Jurdm des Dantes in Parts, the traveller knows how to apprce|oto 
*'thOso he finds in Ireland. The one 1 have above mentiuued was 
also peculiar, inasmuch as its leave.s were alternately thorny and 
smootfi. One of the mighty ash trees had been prostrated by a 
stoiip in the pieceding winfer, and in its fa]! hau separated from 
the rest of the rock a huge block of stone* not less than twM^y 
feet ii/ciri^umferem e, which it had embraced with Its roots, aud 
which it 8til| iHstd fast in its prostrate situation. The ruiiM uf a 
former abbey* various grottoes* thickets of overgreeits* and otbhr 
pl^jug aud iotgrgsting objects* also assist In adoruiug Uim island, 
ythioh Moore bus celebrated in one of hia laysM. 

** Sweet Imisfallea* ftve fbee writ 1 
, Way calm and imihhia long be tbhie; 

How £iir thou art let others tell, 

’While but ta feel bow fair be mine," 

exfursioti of at least ^uindeen mileB* t»a hiMM at 
the rijupg m, Itosa Caatle ahicb lies oa the shoee d the iafca^ not 




■#lih:«ii !li»,»,)Wk*» <(iW»(..'Jb»d jast - tiawreediK 
lafd*. iiraj^ waiw ^ow*®^ with iVy { enid tbe.4»at«l^^ 
tha 4»ft$i«:ar«8'thw)fi<aM^chJsnnftypiec« 

' ” ,iwhiah'^fptded ajtjpte. proof that eves m: (he eltlea^ 

^liiiiaihii’s ike^e«aFa( as dear to him as: at {>i«9ea({!%ii^» 
^t^KDiaead of ihe Newcastle eoal which is now ht»nt« hn^e lo^s 
«ueh as at.tbis day aise to be seen ia Fhiiiee,'W>ereHfaien 
wjfd'if# fuel .': *'' "i"', 

,^<(<;HaTUig. requested oar cowers tO'furbish u» with eoptes of aottfe 
of* th#'pretty simgs they bad sung on the .lake, in the evmnng t^iy 
exptOHmeed. their tfsak t but although they assured os that whUm 
sA aidtool. they, had become adepts in the diffictdr an of pendiOfM- 
shi|^ yet we couht as little decipher the sheets filled with writidlg 
,*whigh they brought us, as if they had been old DniicUmd runes* 
qnd tbe |ireUy songs were tbere&m uneaught fiidtes for us. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
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FROM KlUiARNEY TO BANTRT. 


ASBEY—'THS VEVIL'b PUNCH-BOWL—KBW HQAB OYBB. *f|n|UC 
ilO^NTAtN-^^pBLlOB STAt^ON—imSH COK8TABLE8—TtgS MO^ OrSTUBBBD 
* ^<!OWYY^Wtt» FlUM-THEBB—O^CONKEJLl/s COUNTfcY SEAT—TOEIBB ifx 
A VIBXT TO o’C 0NK|B£>1>-^B1BC0VBAY OP AMEAlCA FBOK ^BKLANB-^IIU^V 
;Y01fNS XN THE POftSESUOM OF OBEAT i^AHPOWNEBB^lBXBH BtlBPEN^K 

,XJ£BRY MOUNTAINS — POTATO FIELDS AK^ BtlBOOL-^ 
’ HoVS’eB—THK o'sitLLlVANS aNO »H*CARTHYS-^THE , PIFB OF PEACB-®- 

OF COXtlX— rent—COBAI. SAND-^BANTRV bay—the pYSTBlt 
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w >iF|mB six (o eiglit days are requisite properly to enjoy dll the 
.^bami' of the neighbourhood of Killarneyt and thoroughly 
tinapedt its entire scenery. Then the picturesque iuins sqnte' 
nit^idhodring 'castles mU^ be visited, dr the hijgh fophntihi ih^ 
'Mip^sMon'innst^be'climbed, and the finger dijpped into the Rttle 
Mfbnn ils^siittMbit, to be eonvinced bf the truth of 
tbai,! in'summer as In winter, its waters are at ways'icj* cbla,"bti 
irhicie account, as well as from its rottnd .fonn*it :is‘ called by the 
k ;** The Devil^s Pttabb‘>bi|wh’'i'' Btirt tbit jminute survey ia 




bP teew((hd»'■ and'^Sbirtryi*^'As'fobHtirt^ 



:90t-<ni'>lQic^.4|ni^Mw' tgi'm«k'4Wni«A3^4(iiie^ 
lt9i » Util»Klo^'''<M»''dde- of'th#..j|!^ 
itf-ibo besBtifuil tt-woshliy proprkitWf 

hha.^ ktwiteni lA ^0 midst ofi toH old tre0s»^dnaMj^^^^ 
m Sii aftdmble-exMcipib of/the pictOTOsqim appearammiof wAb 
ritin*.' ^ Tbe tiraUs are y»t in toterabln prdsemtion, apd iame aiM 
tHdrp af 0 ' tbiakly coverad witb In tbo middle of tbaTiMdmMir 
ittoer «o>uFt of the oonvant stands a large yew tree, one-of4jha 
itiosit:' beauttfol and graeefitl I have ever 5ieen. It ovarsbadowa^'tlte 
entire of the iktle court with its fan«like branches, ibo exti^me 
tips^ which touch the edge of the mined wallet Another Httle 
cod#; the HtHlapldated ehapel of the abbey, ate, like most 
IHsh ectleelastical mins, filled with monoments and grave«-stoees. 
^ itoodg^hent sir, the kings of this counhyare lying,*’said my 
cicoi'one, an old mg enveloped woman, wh» seemed weH versed 
in the hisiftry of the cfltficb; I saw «on some of them the nameS' of 
eet’Otbl onte*powerful and well-known families, as M'CarthyiO'Do- 
naghue,' andiilhers. I have seldom beheld ruins betteradapted fo^ 
a'pksture than il)cse,and bad Ruyttdael painted them, just as they 
st^d before me, he would certainly have produced a worthy com- 
panfoti to his famed Churchyard. The interior of the chapel was 
pjfMiaily tapestiied wilh ivy, and before this ivy-tape^" stood a 
Ibity nmnumenj of clear stone. IVe beheld it as pomi de tfue 
tbt^^ a vast arched doorway, made still larger by the tooth^of 
^tate, and whfise arch was also draperied wkh ivy. The farb- 
cmtiH: in which we stood wks entirely filled with' gravbSv b«tb- 
merited With numerous pillars of polished slobe. TlwrtM'df^^he 
ft>iir0<ieo«irt, like' that of the chapel, was completely aitd'^he 
brightisunshine every where streamed in, yet broken |ntd tsaml- 
fold patches by the branches of the stately trees, whidh'fetmtefied 
their 'profefctiftg'arms across,ms if they wished to supply the^pS^de 
of tbe''firiien roof. ‘ • i. . . : 

f I proceeded on toy Way.'Itlatr- 

towetlng and clear before us, and ovbr its sntinniS;’^ere 
'k little*'clodd like a piRad of' 

^(^k'eisiklv aS'lf the'devil'wte btewing hi«''m'bVbibgktfte‘r“ 
•‘^■‘^bh-bWl'therei** said'the'drivet ajs he'’'a#i^'gel'-''iiii*^*^ 


yet'b^prm, to the teinperiheb' soc^^ j 'fclfi' 
teipbbraiJde 'm'en,'he' u'ses 4'puV^hpw 
.idpite,' <i|l' the bi^'^lrbd' teap'otS tuTi^la'il^ 





ms. 


^'«4MMt^th«4iMrBtl«^(|«l' w«re 9oip««wJ^»#4i#f$M!fiii^ ..^t'be 

iiWW^i^bMrti^epM^ in m«uy wiadklgSi ovei! I^k 
Jbmk k<Mk tecentlT fomod, and paggea tbnn^ ont) iof 

tito 0 W)iit deM>kta«od viMest »^ion« in the west of li«bnd« wliieh 

yesesJ»»foip oinr liiBe bad enly been traversed by 
tbese.lMtle .n»nuntai» horses with straw bridles. Such< a road 
eeuld^srmc^y ever have been enade by the poor Celtle inhabitants 
^itbif moimtain eountry; and we shall soon have an oppoiienity 
«| ahowibg that they am not entirely insensible to the advaxitagts 
je affords them. This is one of the benchts which Ireland derives, 
net from herself^ but at the expense of England, But the Irish 
iftre vttnwilUus.to recognize as benehta alf the advantages which 
spaing from, better reads, as, fer instence,. the new police stations, 
.whkhtMV always erected upon them,*%Ad which render them in 
stane respects similar to tho patrol rca(E the Austrians are forming 
iJhrougb the semi-barbarous countries of thdr militafy frontier^' 

>... The police stotioH, which lay on our road, and' e.t which we 
stopped, was a new^ pest* spacious building. At a short distance 
it appealed liko a little stroxig castle; and the natives may proba^ 
hiy,look.upon it as a fort Uri in miniature, to keep fbom in awe;. 
|.t at the. highest part of the mountain, just where the read 
agaiOv b^iBS to descend. All round was a wiirierness, and re»- 
nuMed pno nf the military stations so often picturesquely situated 
ta^jthe: wild regions of the Austrian frontier. The house contained 
eight men of me constabulary force, as it is called, and which.i,s 
a toiUtaryrarmed police, now extended over the whole of Irelamh 
IpjCjjthe prevention of crime, the discovery and apprehepsioii of 
criminals, the protection of property, ^nd the preservation of the 
P^e, it consists of BOOO men, cUssified and disciplined in the 
same, manner as soldiers. They are commanded by inspeclijpa-'gener 
r^^.provlpcial inspectors, district inspectors, and pthersBUbordinate 
qmcmaf . add are mstributed throughout the entire, country in little 
iM^les .of -from hve to eight men. They are armed with carbines 
ap^ jxwor^s, apd also use their bayoncts as daggers. , Thpy difler 
1;.^ idxe sqldUra in their uniform alone, which is romew.hat less 
^btod and of a dark green colour., This police fbme ia, 
Fbporly a military gaiyison,,though under miother name, 
constablps carry no arms, Imt oply a short, round 
the. strongest toon> »n4 thdse. only of the most 
' ]d phai^i^tom, ore admitted, into this fbree, and . tho| 
into eyory corner cf the land, .they possess an eatremc^ 



iipi' bf i l^^ibcSf^’-lThdr '')ia4>41w-'^<ioiinlMt«lf 

static tfe«'tbi¥*dfa«*kt ^iflgaftiiWjtfegi ^ilM ib e 

'ttoiititi^s btii't^'t^ flitOitidudst^MlB 

lit it; Bigl^ asWl pdtid^^J>riWtQ «ifa«bfti^ 
tion in snnfh I t^otyor Kevty ik on* df4he tiwitwi ki 

tuiitfiM ib Itbhikiid^ 

Hotbus i kfhdill’^diugte hnvd O^nneiUtba <greHfe^ 
"ltiiiit*tit tbetiditttAil^, >^^in^ftmdng»t tfatWH they 

" thbb'^hfe ifthabStittttB of atiy othw county in imkwHb^ jWM* 

tbekd<tre, no douht plnced iiejNtj-/ii^ ^ 
ittncb bii^ tbeik acetnint to prevent snm^iuig, ond 16 saeora^tiw 
'ealb'';ttnnsni1kk}on‘ofcrimiiinls. ■■ ' ■■> ' ^|‘■”■■ vti.' 

' ' ’ kn^ that the most dieUirbed of aU tlm oottatiaB 

of Ib^Mndis TippetOry, whore there is'» police station 6Miy 
Hmde dr ibur mites. The 'men reeejye excellent twelve iliii^ 
a week each. 1 have somewhere read thet these eeoStdides 
ere^htjOstly t^glishoM but from the incpiiries which I'Mlaidieyil 
h^ve no doubt bat there-aie as many, if not stiU amrev iTiidiB^ 
hnii^Or^ them. Even in the London police there are more Ldsh 
Ehj^ij, fb)r the latter are not over partial to this Bervtoe.ii i 
^ intmh is per|[>etua!Iy heard in Ireland of counties moewoer 
Ibjht d&hb^etf, tlliat the ktrimger is at hrstdnfosed to itw^g^ thst; 
airebellilon mtiat lately have broken outt but he graslually discoom 
thdtthis hf th£ COntinaed and' usual state of wtietebad^ lied. 
Riots, party>fights, murders through revenge, aneevery wbenrsneMs 
Ibii* the bi^r of the day; and we in Getmany barewo*the 
sRl^test idea bf a country hi which the whole pontdatimi is^ «hBW 
eeitniniuneBsuret every moment disposed fbr re^lioii, and nSfut 
tu be involved HI a uuiveipal conspiracy. Since the'oonqaietjnf 
' ISetand by'the Eogltsb, tfaisdias been the usual state of the e(Mui« 
tr^, which no# abdlhen (hitherto ubOut every fifty year^^ hKnis 
intib i^ytrecencertcd and bloody rising. I believe theentiie hktWty 
bf skOdbrn'dvihsed Europe cannot furnish any thing siniilar.^iu^- 
'' Thb'^errry mo«fitain< and vdleyS. present'odly^'Ofie wild‘^pgsd 
dfldlale* twiate, every jrhere of a dark, smutty cotouii^ As.uwfijdKr 
‘^i^vered fir above.' 00 'the bights, we ftOUld no whm«' <lbco«i*>'a 
*’i^‘ex«y^‘h^ued there M few Stunted bitehes; far dowit^idie 
'■ltiNfc’'ya^^ my'-nt^hbourou thc'-'cajh*** 'eed^unb 

■S^iiij|d:l|il|slitd.'fbrt oh'bio fiibt lobr in se|iieh'.Q#4he'pie«iih|ihl(^ 

the ht^ural 'Mwdietf'ef ' 

')irild''pluaf«irers^” 'as'^he 'had.’heMd' tliit>;|iwiy 

mbubtaius of’itwiimd^<^'?Littb'iihim 
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ith^(> ,li«ywL'« . 

'jiliaeiWiI .oaa^ the l!S»*,^|ifef!?^, .. „,, 

il» the wiM wes^HTil 

j> t iii ^iB i(| u ifpj<tft *gehwd!»M n»H as of SeotUuid, 4b^t«itie»^«|0r 
•eeie ia i rii . 40' ft'ieir<'uM)iiri4us( sfiatft end dwtriotsi.. .<' 

ttn» wUden^s the road branches of to Piei^ 
Stomi^AUtojriisthe aod suofimer residence of |he gre^ 

^ smitr ill Itehuid^Paniel O'Connoilt This mansionll^S ieQ;4iie 
«itiFeaa«>^Rt of a peninstilit, 'close to., the Atlantic Oce^n, r tpofi^jhi 
its iD^hboiirbood are the estates and residences of bis sons, «^d 
‘j!iid«liie»* A Sem miles dutant* in the little town of Cahir^eoii, 
the house in which O’Connell was born is ;et standing. Jt htiis 
enatt (Hia^dated bsilding, in a little holiow valley near the h^g^- 
iVMfdk r TM O’Connolla are an old Irish ,racer«(td many of them 
atiU <p6saess. extensive estates. ■< ButoOsniel O^Connelh and bis 
dmanch ef the fuailyt were *originally poor, and they mtly hold 
!ith«ir:!iimida hew as middlemen from the great hAd 
ilil^ha «ii%ui nf, these middlemen Z here already explained. P#ny> 
dwee fit nne oi those fmmerona abbeys whicb^ since the time 
Henarjr and of' Cromwell, have become the seatov of nohle 
dhisilics^' both in ISngiand and I reland. 0 'Cpnneil V tm^Uol^y is 
Mtdtehml^ tbro^hout the conntty, and when he is resident at tj^ 
4tbhe^^'it is the gathering'place of many strat%ets. %m Jhis 
.pdhtn^: opponents have .sometimes beencon^llod to assnst,tW 
•wMsiieesiag his fsme in this respect. ^ 

'•dtSomeioenthstSgo, the carriage in which were. travelling t^go 
.eldeHyiladtes and a young gentleman, members of a welldF.aO!ii^ 
i>highIneke down, late in the evei;inm .qn or|,oo>f4lm 
fmaiseiir. Toads of die wild eoootiy in dm neighbonmood ol Pojn^- 
napt.. As the servauU declared they could not re^ir the 
.ppins totmshle ihe carriage tip proc^, the party were .gjnmpe^ 
dnmwho their way on foot, as best th^ could, through the 
«ih 1 vtatm of :ie- lliovember night, towards a hov^p hy^ dto 

ita windows, they perceived was fortunately iw kgteat 
Whilrt proceeding thither, they erpre mpt. hy the,eip- 

«vmHsre{ iithe* ^house, whom the hospitable ptoprletor, on,the 
4htiMikt|o0: elt^the aocident, bed .sent to ih^ asiistot^ “ Our 

belts that vou. will dot him the; honour, to 




ei^veij' much ehlk to ^ountototoaferAis kiiKieetoji;^ 

httto despair , biting surprised,, 
itothli,wdMness.'.iWhft is yje«r,m»sto>^s-»«npV 



wmm' 





i am# B«n^' {tat, M k 

_ ^tile^|>il«^Ae^i,# i^ieb’-out 

» Q^ndaz robbi^y’’ beiog^ fir ftom the 
^Ubat»^!ir«n4 when wo also consider tbnt for ihir^ gnstr^ 
lilies tuafbOeii aceustomedio bear all sorts of korrb>le thlli|sm)Mt# 
'^‘ irai^ar ibbbev/Wit will be easjr to' Imagine ■ the honrbr' 
now thrilled tbroiq^h theu' veins it the idea of beht^dlng Ill1iti’ >^ih 
Urinf flesh and blood. <« $o high does party spirit me ht lrt^ 
knidv ’ So^freat was their abhorrence of him, that an exelmstiOn’ 
of mror bant Irmoo them, aud they stood is if rooted to the 
Bat what was to be done ? Behind them lay tbe broken eiqdipagi 
aod'*^ nmw roads of Kerry, and far or wide not a cabin was'to 
be, asen;» bdore tliem the robber’s den, the eomforfabhr eatierhlir 
ol ‘Wlhhdt they eould now perceive through 'the gloom df td|^: 
l^^evemher wind, whicb'blew furiously from the AtlahlicOeeair,' 
and the “Scotch mist," which penetrated the sUk mantles Of Ikd* 
ladies^' speedily decided the question. Tbe young j^i^eMian 
«ve|the ladies each a» arm,, and led them, trembling'with apfiiie<^ 
ka^mi, towards the abbey, where tltey were welcomed at his 'tidll' 
<#iac: by..O’Connell himself. So hospitably were they entertained' 
dhrrittg thatwTght and the following day, that they have never^idheW 
l«#d to m>MWe their friends that it is not at all surprising' 
a^maa is so sm^ beloved and esteemed by all wk> have faadifh' 
cqquwtnnHy of peicen'ing his loveable qualities.' • " 

jBy those who are acquainted with his domestic lifr, 

much piwised for abstaining from' all poKticdl idb|ects 
whaw wurDunded by his guests. On* such occasions,'''anytopif# of 
ccsHWrsftion' is by him preferred to politics. This is a rdfe 
gewsrally observed by most political leaders and' pattyHn(>efl‘ite 
BO’^brnd^i the internal politics of their country being enihl# 
kiaisbad^rom the domestic circle. «In France, on the confrlfl^,' 
whether- tw dhe salons, at soirees, or in family eirdes, pcdillca^are 
alwayrdisciussed cow amore. ■ 

, ppfrrtimately^ the great man had dei^rted ftdm I>eirrytMifb§ lE 
ftp days b#»re to tbe neighbourhood, so ihaf 

j ^ Opp^uuHy, of which I should " 

ipifselfr <d peyi<% him a visit in his mountaifrirON^iK' 
wedelHMuic^^t^ hi})sand arrived 
-,i(i)ib^uWim''M'm''df the- Sea, d free prOsjpect''6 

view.. 'On ''thesf oecasion'a' 

westwards- ih’ e ,., 






iE^fOent thiuD ciijr c^Uiw JStia^c^^eaftv 
J&mi,^l(<^gsR»^ {Mtnimulas of prii^ecta; 

li^ %h(g}f liMEthjW v«8t?KMrd| Abm the promoatoiies of Spain i tutd 

tfae^ ktitude tha^ in Amorka^ 

I^lplattiMUand ^a<Hijhab fiinhest out .towards ^ 

«^^itfv:iFe:ia«ept1*l^e jnertborn iee^shores of. Greeulatild. Had 
Ifjckod^^a^ knabiteid.^^^^^ enterprising Northmen, it b probable 
tl^,4hb«ebbpe of Aineri^ wrmld have been discovered b; them 
Wtieariy ««b jsailiit^ forth fimin Norway and Iceland, they discovered 
OiiaemdaiMh Midway between Ireland and America are the 
Azores, whkh also lie nearly under the fifteenth degree of latitude. 
Xjhist coacatonation prescribe by nature, this natural toad to the 
<iiiscoyeity of the Azores from Ireland, and of Newfoundland from 
thtt'AeoreSji the unspeeulative Celtic Irish .knew nut how to use; 
apdU ^11 the Germanic races poured slown on this new 

cwthrenti that'they too were borne akng with them to.tbe other 
aide of thm Atlaptic. • * 

^^Keamaie Aiver, on which.the little town of the stme name-'is 
sititptodt^^ is, onto of the mori: singular rivers in .the world. Originally 
a 4 ainaii monntain stream, it ia joined near the town by varkos 
tpiinidari^ each only a few miles long, and (hen suddenly becomes 
mi,JSpg)ish mile in breadth ; from this .^loint it fiowif towards the 
opean. with a gradually increasing breadth of tlrree, four, and five 
Yet;{iature is not to blame for this monstrosity, but the 
geem'Aphy invented by the Irish* which calls the# a river which 
haya< been, designated Kenmare Bay. 

, i,Xl^ town of Kenmare is the pniperty of the Earl of Kenmar^ 
fhom .Killarney also entirely belongs. Most of tbe Irish towns 
ar^ihn property,not of those who inhaliit them, but of soipe great 
l^devtmeras.,. Thus Tralee belongs to a family named Benny, and 
Waterford to the Marquis of Watqrford. Nay, even Be^t*;a 


oMj^.siUh fifhOOQ inhabkaots, b/elongs almost entirely totb|^iykw(pjis 

The Earl of Kenmare is one of tbe ^tles.^ the 
liiwquia of Lansdowne, a distinguished man iu England* .and ene 

of, IririaiM^ His extensive estalot .in Kerly, 
^e passed*are everywhere marked.by,improvi^ 
,increased prosperity and comfort of the tenantry. 

,ia tW only, suspension bridge tlwt Ireland, possesses.. 
1^r|fiwp4^ ifee I^r aid* of the river is jttkt a# wild a (mao'- 

.wl^ we bad passed, One,gr«mp d the mo»«K 
petunia Jia mlled the Glanesmilfbt MouiN 

Hills,:;, I„.am,««WW#: 







iifot Kkd;^ to be dHed^ti|(, ebd ti^dd 

ttnree eved c^e of thdie ,#hkhv' 

Oettoan InBi, tld^bi'ribh Mtfeit 

Tho mttuttire dejM^iited tbe^'i^tibosjpbkv k . 

feti$ki^‘ % the ntotiii^OB^' <nfd^ fhtiih lat^ ilbd tMMdt pWtebeM^ 
turf t luve beftires hills ttiwt therefore fee’kwtlibl 

UMit AS iiiitden^'sponger,' ’Whhdt iti wet sfedsofie’AkHidb 
the 'moisture; so that (n 'wartH wee^ther,*’ wheti the '’•rockr-beebiilfe 
hdaied, ^the Bprifigs aru' draihed, and only a few trftbeAit yhsM^a 
supply thtoagh^of the etitire year. ‘ ,. ivK 

The funee is the pthieipal plant that grows in the ekfta 'iitd 
chinks of ‘ the rocks, and its yellow blossoms hovr 'marked bm 
several patcbes in the dark rallies, whilst'through Stt thindi^ 
ditted pretty little birds, to which it afforded bai poor lei^gln|fL 
These wilds have certainiy^iever be^ more tHtcklV iababiwd;’'ii<^ 
better cultivated, than at present; nor is it probable they witf'be 
fOT'k long time to come. Irish patriots talk of the.beaitt^l tfalSk 
broods with which their island was once covered^ but the ai^uiMehll 
-Which they adduce to prore this appear to rest upoir sodle bfw 
tdidefiaed a^jcounts and expressioiKi of a few old writers^ * l^taiifl 
Islands, like Madeira, ndght indeed be suddmtly'deprived tff thdk 
timber by improvident management; but that a forest of the mUeiM 
of Ireland could be so thoroughly destroyed; as to vanish fr^'^ 
soil, with its *lhill-grown old trees, its root^ and its perpebasin| 
see^ and leave not a trace behind, seems to me more than ^dnm 
he ae^mpiished'in the course of many cmiturles; evep though>^thie 
■ittbabitauts, like those of Ireland, lived in perpetual savage^Sl^h 
anti devastating hostility. That Ireland formerly had imsre whisfl 
than she now has, is proved by the large trunks tff trees whh^tlms 
ftequentiy'found in the bogsi; but I most pretest againtt'th0ieklijl> 
less bCaOdful giovCb which are said' to have coveiUd these Wliy 
.^ioaalock. 

The Ji^ew' potato-fields were here again most idiiuiitingiF^ititd 

were the hew schoeUfaouaes, bdtitdi htdm^luen 
there in'these wastes. The mad itsiej^ ledliko 
4 new wortc; still more so‘than that of Kithiniiey;^4avlt^^ 
>,^mily been eotaplet^ n ydar and a half; ''tBxtktkddUhiy 

:;|^litNU^hn^liM4io be'ieyeeeome inms'fbrmidimt'r-iiiMta'"" . 

iriij^'toli^/ldaatedi aiid'at «hW'^ 

''#rdi^''lito lnonniab-'^Bdudl(k 
'ItaWt ■ dHli«r'hu8«''eoin|)d^ *«r ,«i«i 
soffiihil(iba»e';firaly wondhrAd^ 








fp« .therefore .||^*?<iMt^:il^ 
exmbmg lJ^.4J»QDtfi|4n»/to 
eU ,^>esiiie me. She ^as a Sii|yfviii?«.« 
iB.tn<tbi3 partof Kerry as.O’Brien!jia 
i,n Treleei The inferior merphera^.ef. tlhe 
i,'aMpe;;' w»i» e B y .sfiiaUad eiaapiy .SniHvan, but the higher ttw>k« 

«AiK^l^r.feteity equa^ jujmerous here is the 
|tiq^>K;«)»d.Uia wo^M^ Bde that there were fair, people Ifi 

ISAn^ iwIto.vefie not in seme way related either to iheione or the 
fier own lather was a Sullivan, and her mother a M‘€artlty. 
She was smoking, and *had a piece of. lighted turf in her hpiid, 
Wfhicib^ho was Conveying to her husband who was at work in a 
pntatorgarden. amot^' the rocks. Twice, when 1 looked at her, 
ahijti: seamediaiely offered me her pipe, which 1 was nnpolite enough 
ti^^ff<tr}in«j„ To offemapipe, and gratefully tomccept it, has evor 
lofD a enstomary tndt of Ir^h politetibss. 1 would like to kntnr 
it eotnesi that not only in Ireland, but almoat through the 
tishnieiWQrld, BO much politeness is connected with*lhis stinking 
anbaoan.^' Witn most savages the pipe of peace is custoraaryl A 
«^;.js .the. first civility offered to a visitor in Turkey; and in 
I^Bhw tha ctgar'Caae is not only placed upon the table, butis the 
ffast^ mark of politeness that friend offers to friend*, or the host 
IIW: .his guest; and generally throughout the whole of civilized 
'^nape, those are deemed very unpolite by whom this .eeremony 
iaine^eeted 1 This custom ut still more observed ffith tobacco in 
ihSit foHa i» which it shows itself in our snuff-shops, ^^hen in 
{Bnv^ a person presents his snuff-box to the friend who sits 
heside/himt the act has ^eeisely the same meaning as whmt the 
>fdpe el peace goes round in the wigwam of the savage, reaee.is 
•csmehided, people consider themselves friends, and converse moke 
fimsity with each other.. Other things we do not offer so iegalariy. 
sSilhe'piphi, which: soothes the mind, puts people in gootihumout, 
stops ^e mouth of the angry and the ‘*pri«e coktmiMcer' end 
hviutef io much mildness, alone enjoys this privilc^, :. 

She''le!lP'’el^^be mountain Mrs- SulUvan digh^, and climbed 
epiaytdhrkMUgh «|the recks, with > her pieee of hunung tmf. in her 
hqip^Ahe'temoke ;t)f which esmbled. me to truee t her xxuerse for 

Ptual isi it for the Irish hdiourer to hare a piece of 
Aurf ilymg.beiiidajhim ht tha.£eh 41 ^^ wherever you: fiikd 
yhetik^ettim pthimia ^ 

tiii|<Wi^%n . enjdless vsri^ of blatted redmmiid 
Hmwiik <M9 ati^-ed-r^rthat' .poetum ofthw^k^ 

, tind ief wiQtUc^ bethwt^ imd ibrliraitli^ lhaM 
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tu^iafillod right ihrQugb the rock. Hcr« m on 

t}i& county of Kerry, «nd when we is.«ued from ih« «o«^tDpi gile 
oiF tbv tunnel) hrhcld the touiitv of Cork, lit up by tho brl^tk Tnm 
of the enn. Tina, as every /irUhtnaa infornit> the stranger |;be 
inounent he puis his foot upon its soil, h the lar|flat opauty in 
Ireland; and every Corkmau repeats theanfQm)au(.n so long as 
he remains utthhi its boundary. It contains 1,800)000 acres; 
whilst Louth, which is the smallest county, contains only 200>000 
acres. The county of Cork has also many districts which resemblln 
those of Kerry in wildness and want f)f cultivation; 1,100,000 
acres, or ihice-fifths of the whole, arc cultivated, the remainder 
being unimproved mountain and bog. In* Kerry, 5^0,000 acres, 
or upwards of oiie-half, is rock and bog, while tlm remaining 
OOOtOOO acres are only capable of cultivation to a certallt extent, 
Tho best cultivated county in Ireland is Meath, which lies to the 
west of Dublin, and in which, fur £60,000 afres under Cultivation, 
there arc only 6000 aercu unimproved. Donegal, io the north, 
is, on the other hand, the most uncultivated, for here there lire 
6 uQ ,000 aciv.'s of uncultivated to 620,000 of cultivated Und* 
Donegal, however, is the only oue which cxceedf Kerry in this 
respect. Ou the whole, something more than a fourth part of 
Ireland is waste land and bog, for in 19,944,209 acres which, 
according to'M'Culluch, is the superheial area of Ireland, there 
are 14,603,473 acres cultivated and 5,340,736 waste. Xh# 


avefoge^yearly Icntal of all the land in Ireland is 12s. Od. per 
acre. In Kersy and in Donegal, however, it only averages CTs.; 
whilst in the county of Dublin it produces rather more tbau 20s* 
Almost on our very cntraiire into the county of Cork we ea* 
joved another celebrated little paradise, the mountainous couuliy 
or Glepgnrtff'. We descended to it by an excellent road (hat 
wound zigzag down the hills, and met innumerable cars laden 
with S4'arsand, a proiluct of ^reat use in Irish agrioultiwe. It ia 
mixed wjlh the cold clay and the,acrid bog by spreading it ower 
the ploughed land, and afterwards harrowing it in. The Irish 
say, ** the sea-sand cuts up the clay.** Being so serviceable, it is 
hrequently vonveyed, by carts or boats, distances of iUoM or 
twenty mdes; and were it not for this ingredient much land in W* 
Ifod would be altogether unproductive. As excaUeoMt roads awwr 
a&rd great boiliiy for inland transport, they will Uwis drs M» 
^ht ofgm cwtribute to the better cultivation of the eoSkMiw, 


(he Md 
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b«s«iiH(DA tr«es, in #h{(jb ntm fKmttf eoun<MM«eftts 
«r«’icmbos^Kneilt '<e<»Hoh the valloys of Glctigariffi »nd the bay on 
wHith the little tilUge Heg, ig etudderi with iglende like the lakes 
o^KHt«fQcy. l^e&e iglands here exactly the same peculiarities 
tl» those of Killarncy, being covered with bog-gtuflf, furze-bushea, 
tfhd ocrasinnal lhi,ckdg; and as they ar(> of all sizes, the bay 
appears as if it were full of great whales. 

This is the renowned Bantry Bay, so spacious, so deep, so 
sheltered on every side, and so calm, that all the fleet^ in the 
world might here ride at anchor in perfect safety. It was itwthis 
bay that trie French attempted to laud towards the close of the last 
century; here ahoi acAwding to Moore, the colonists from Spain 
landed upwards of a thousand years before ; and'll was probably 
to this bay that the Phoenicians resorted in times of yore. Irish 
writers, who hc1ieve*in n colonization from Spain, find tnany points 
of similarity betweeiwthis western extremity of* Ireland and Gal« 
licit, the opposite north-wcsti'rn extrthnity of Spain, aud are ^of 
ojbtnion that a constant and airoct coiumunication hy sea formerly 
existed between the Bay of Corunna and Buntry Ba^. According 
to the old traditions cited by Moore, the Spaniards sailctl o\er in 
so short a time, that, in order to render it credible, it is'also 
necessary to suppose timl a stronger current must at that jpariod 
have set between these two points than is now known to |rrevail 
in any part of the world. 

The \iews of the bay from our mountain roads were charming; 
and equally so were those from the road arouiwf the ba\, into 
which several little rivers flow, while several arms of llic sea 
stretch into the land. These we crossed by ivy-manlled bridges. 
The little islands, between wliich the harks of the fishermen were 
sailing backwards and forwards, were also exceedingly ftleasing. 
fiome of the steep promontories which jutted out into the sea 
Were covered witn potato-gardens sto the very summits, whilst 
others were equally covered with turf. In a»little crecluwc found 
a boat laden with oysters, which are ven* plentiful on*the western 
eotrsts of Ireland ; and for sixpence we o'btained such an abundant 
Supply of them, that some of our party ate too many, and were 
ewnsequently very much indisposed on their arrival in Bantry. 
Apropoa oM^Sters: whenever 1 ate oysters in Ireland, a story was 
ahmys told the respecting a certain gentleman who, beiti| reccn* 
by physician to ttke a few oysters ^fore dinner, in 
oeder to ShUl^en his appetite, afterwards complained to the doctor 
tlntt^idt!Aiu||h he devoured a hundred eve^daiy befortdinnsr, he 
did itok iioA his appetite a bit better thun before 1 As this Itii* 



obtnce, wid mus( ««t it do^ 'JM k 4illlililtklM 

qjister wecdote. 
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BVNTRH, ANU A VlblT TO JRISH BEGGARS* 

k 

COMn.A||krs OF THE FISUkllMrM— A <ASriB IMlAFPl D IV FAFAB —TFM- 
FBBA>CF ANfCDOTI — IkSlIMONlFH FOB IFMPFB ANCl —MABY &VU IV4N 
-HIBISH bBFFlINuS —** IBAAKAin fill OrfFAT C.OD"-'-" OOD MAfB 

xt»roiY”»rnE beguab's Hri —a m(>th»b’> love—-tobaccoiMoIbfen* 
BABLK 10 i^tMALEV—•• OOi> bPEED Ik.” • 

# 

Bantry is a protty little (own, and nictliinks all |towil||Atltat ]il> 
upon the sea are get erally pretty. llutn, diiapidationi sluggUh- 
nuis, poverty, dtsoxlei, and tilth >ire Io-<b met with oiTthte sea-coast' 
than in tlie interior of louNtries. The sea is in its veiy nature re¬ 
freshing, inciting, cnlnening, and hdnehcial. The town is siluiled 
on a small fatndiome nay which branches off from the larip' one. 
Bantiy was at one time celebrated for its fisheries, but the tishecQien, 
lit^fiAaiiy others in Europe, now complain that the fish is no lou|{er 
so Mpiidant, either because it has greatly diminished in quantity, 
or UtLen andthc’'direction. When we ciery where hear these 
lamentations o\er the diminished producthcncss of fisheries of 
every desciiptutii, from the herring to the whale, it is natural to 
inquire whciicS) it has arisen, and also whether it is not probable 
that, eventually, we shall have no fish to eat except such as wc 
ran breed and fatten in our ponds. Unr tishetmenaretbemsehes 
destroying our fi>h not less elleitually than our s{>urtsmen are de¬ 
stroying our game, the waters being much freer to every one thitti 
the laud, and the tish being much less protected in the iircading 
season than the feathered r|ice. WlnUt, liowever, the taking of 
fish is di^ninlshing, tliatuf sea-sand on the increase. Epnaoriy, 
only a lew .boats were employed iii this branch of commerce, but 
now the number of little barks which fish up the coral sand on the 
aand banks amounts to some hundreds, so that eien a new qtiay, 
at wliieh we saw themjyiug in a long row, has been btult for thfit 
Hm alone. The inereast'd exertions for the impquemeut ind 
Wttonaifon of Iri^t agriculture is the cause of the great pvoip^y 
«rUM*tr«d». ^l| f 

£«9|t boro tneio i» no scarcity of beggars or we 

fiwrttd whMi wo arrived at the fiab-roqrket, which ||||| oWlod-rtR 
OMin, jWwi it i ted by fish-ftands. licarcely bad 
•nd I wijilffid' it tbaa we were accosted by twouty or 






would not permit 

'foi'»W;. 4ok»«. We were about to Comply with their 
dl^atilHl^ jvhen ifdiifte of the fisfeWtwnen rushed up, and drdVe itway 
the^bejifgarsyrt^ytni; thitt-'thi^-^^tey add the tribute to be p‘di4» 
rightfully beiooged to Ihem (tnly.- 

The toWto beloOgi tO the Ear! of Batitry, whose son. Lord 
B.^Thayep, takes* his tille^from one, ofitlhe island^ in jfhe bsy^, 
^lled Bear'lelend. Their lordships were l)oth absent^ glPtOugh 
th^ not belongivto the* regular class of absentees, but geueraiiy 
resid^herw ow their charming domains.. We therefore availed Wiir- 
sfelvessQt' this opporginity to walk along the shore, and visit thdir 
i^nily^ .seat, which is near the town, and is called‘%antrv*Caetle. 
The-'hodiidceeper at first refOsed to admit us, as his ' lOrdship Was 
yety pitrt'ieUlM'about his house, and besides, the castle was'af/ 

'^his served to increase my curiOBity still' more, fot*' 
f *h«d ttrevef yet seen an entire casthf wrapped in paper. Bitt 
‘ ^ipdKlig removed the scruples* of the housekeeper, and obtained 
aW’^enifwnce, we actually found every thing inside; Trom top to 
bottom, carefully enveloped in paper—in the large sheets of the 
•Cwk OangtituHon, the most extensively-circulated hewspap^*jn 
thd south Of Ireland. The door-handles, nay, the entire twOrs, 
th%-bannisters, all the chairs and tables, the chandeliers, the 
hangings of the walls, all were thus preserved from the dust of the 
sun. Even a metal figure of St. Patrick himself, and a multitude 
of bid inetal dishes, which were hanging from the v%U beside i»nd 
sttound him, were intrusted to the conservative care of the Cork 
Co^Uutim. 1 could not refrain from inspecting these antique 
dishes" somewhat closely, in spite of the paper, for the hOu.ser 
.kSo^rsaid they were old Spanish articles. T|je castle, ^hough 
Uitl*yary ancient, yet wanted nothing of modem elegance and eom- 
tort^ iOr'the, English alone understated how to unite comfort wkb 
agtif^ty.'" , ' • ■ 

My ^veiling companion from Killarney to Cork; with whoto^f 
ptStaed' the.erening in Bantry over a glass of whisky punch; was ’• 
gehtieipWa from Londonderry, who was toking advantagw- ef tbis 
autumn to make a' tour of pleasure tbrot^ thw-iUtiito 
ei^bt^^ natb^iialet ^ He related to me a'vety tediarhabli'case^bf 
toil^^lMIgWtto,' ut>which'the servant who now attended htro wes 'the 
hetn^ 1^ ^ho, though a quick t^nd, dexterous hudlbnaer!^ 

been em:ioeqpgtbto liFtmKerd. He had often'tr^ioired hkn for 
thW^.1$kif«flM^med' him; '^mhii^ed hii' we^a^'< eutm wmmiaed"'.fi 

gvail,‘'*‘A«'he’Was to^eyieritolapiuhg’ltoa dbeital 

II 



f 





iuto « long dmnltiNiiuwiM, «tid hid idt tklw 

ahd'W«s, his tnastpr nt iMt disoh«^d hitn. One dfeVi* qi^pelNsr, 
thd ntin again proscnted hhuself> adompd wkh Father 'fitaihatirV 
temppranre tnednl, and entreated hk former tdiiter ta t#he him 
niire more into his »enioe« adding that is tie had bacoiAp * tem« 
peranre man, and had taken the pledge, there was no likelihood 
that he would cviw reiapan into his former had hahiu. The master, 
who knew the rharaeteiwof his countfymen, granted his ie(}uest 
withont!^e«itatioii, and in full confidunee tliat ho would pnw an 
orderly servant for the future ; and he was not deceived, for now 
there was not a more uwful, more sober, or mort'exemplary domes* 
tie in the kiuirdotn. 1 tell ihis.sforv s-oleli lunnliudh and 

ihoitsandn like tl are told, and heeausc suvh a sudden change from 
])lai*k to while is admitted to Imic been produced ihroughout all 
Ireland hy Father Mathew. Special anecdotes of thw kind throw 
a remarkable liglrt on the Irisli charactei and thd rtimperonce 
ransc. Here the testimonjs’of my Kilhtrney host again recurred 
to me. lie stated, that for the hist two or three years, aiuce (he 
(etiiperanec thovement commenced, he could sleep soundly And at 
his ease, which before it was impossible to do, as the parlialtty of 
liitt people for drink was then so exce^siic as to render thorn iwr- 
petuslly quarrelsome and disorderly. But now eveiy tlting was 
changed, nn^ it was no longer necessary for him to ttUperitMend 
eieiy thing in petson. He was now certain that the horses were 
taken proper ca^ ot, and he could intrust his Imat with perfec t con* 
fnlance to tho^nen, who uwd formerly to rutnrn home thnnk and 
turbulent. Saturday evening, also, which was oa«> wholly den 
}Oted to dissipation and noise, when hU servanUi used tu spend ail 
tfieir week’s wages, he no longei dreaded. J he xery same {leople, 
to whqm he might have vainly f»ilcrid fifty pounds for a sober 
Saiurdns, were now all sober as if by eiichantroent. Such tosti* 
monies ws these, of whiih we euiimit bear too many, contnlHite to 
ll row a / hecriiig light on this greai and remarkable phenometurn* 
My eompaidon also uiloimed me that he had recently attedded 
the yreat fan of Doni'gal, wliere nearly 1(1,bOU {leuple met toge* 
liter. Formerly, faction-fights, quairds, and drunkennesa were 
how the order c»f the, day; but on this ouusiun he did unt see • 
Sfngie dtuuken person, nor one quaneb it a])}>eare«l to bios blue 
A msfish) metemorphosK. ^ ^ 

A9 my frienfL somewhat f.iilgu/d by his journey, relired «itly 
In UDM* It aurolkd out, late in the eiening, along the nt)tmiL 
WMls(t4%i ncbupkidr eometUing moved past iik- ; «^4iyMMrmigw 

bMWsd frs|a the window of a neigbbuucMig ImtHlts 
1 wee diwWiwl'^tn psrtwive the strange auiio of ihiwess wdneks 





Had t»^ iip^Ueuoiit 

m^gsff^k^ In fact> h^r vi<il«no 0 ,, 4 ^ 

oc^iop ^^d«d fttvong proof of msopity. She was Hreso^ In il 
t«ilfee^> yOllpor gownyioml * Ur^e ret ehawl, completely in reg^ 
whidii^oeemod to bficve been originally intended fur a much lorgor 
pffvfon* einee half of it trailod behind her in the duai* She id$o 
\r^ a broeddmmomd man's hat, omdicled by a pmfuse sri^th 
of aj^i&oialidowers^ and aided by a long atick^ whidi she^re in 
her, haiidj the mored along rery quickly. Among the beggars of 
the fish-niarket ahe^waa tke^ loudest^ and .always held her slick 
before us to keep uS back, whilst whatever she, said was spoken 
etctreqiely quicks and in broken sentences. I have frequently, in 
Ireland, met with similar half*crased and eomically«dressed l^g- 
gars, who dbznetimes reminded me of certain characters in Walter 
lAcottV novdls. Maiy Sullivan (for she soon confided to mo her 
iiMlo) was now proceedinj^. ('ery quietly and orderly along the 
share (Of Bantiy Bay. I wished her a good eveninf. when she 
thanked me politely. Her business for the day was OAer,; and 
although she still wore^tlm costume of her part, the play wps 
ended, she had left tho. stage, and was now returning hotnetvards.^ 
^ me ifaat she lived on the sljore of the'bay, notfaif^ 

from the town, I e£fered to accompany her, that I might have an 
omrertmtitv of seeing the hot of an Irish b^gar fn the< evening, 
We crossed over some uneven rocky ground, and at last turned, 
a»it aeeoim) to me, entirely out of the beaten jiatk; but Mary 
Swlbvwa assured me that there vras no other way to her sister^a^ 
with whom she lived, and that if I would give her my hand,, she 
wbuki lead me in safely. Tliesc poor people, prefer lopalitiea 
somwwhat wild, and that the approaches to iheir dwellings should 
be sefHewlmt rugged ; thereby, as they itnagioc, securing fir 
seires^gxwter independence. • The labours «of tlie English, ia 
cotuB^ding level roads, are tlicrefore not always regerded with 
thetf' jeyfei thankfulness which might be expected. , Beside a 
aiiwyipieeeef peife^^ bare and barren ground miy be .procured 
^QQMtwhat cheaper than a more fruitfed soil; and on a naked piece 
o^tveby gtoatm'o^ this description, washed fay the gentle waves' 
of 4{at|^ Bayy stood the hut of the Su|tiTans, ifito^'wbidii w?e 

' w-e vt .very veligfeus people, and «1J kiede of 

abrays^at Iwmdv with wRhAvthey silute^^ 
it. they pass^bv iubouretl<=^a[t'Wtk4f>in 
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fine chilcl/’ you must, if you^ish. to save the mother, tlie.eeyeve^ 
ap{>]mhensions, immediately add, ‘<Gq|i bless it I” for praiae^^lWa^f 
seems suspicious to the Irish: praise begets envy,, tbe^ say. It 
therefore seems to them that the person praising ai\y thing eitlt^r 
wishes to possess it himself, or to dcfor(n.it by dmwing down upon 
it the envy of the fairies and spirits of the lower world, , who take 
special delight in destroying ail that is beautiful on earth. When 
fault is found, it is not customary to add any thing; and aii.Irish 
mother would be loss offended, if a person were to say to her> 
“ Your child is a squalling dirty brat,” than if he, were to «ay, 
looking at the cldld, '‘What a charming Jittle augef.. you have 
there in the cradle,’’unless he vvere immediately to add, "God 
bless him I” thus warding off the \nfincnce of the evil spirits. 
Afi they nevdr forget to ask God’s blessing, they are also equally 
careful to return thanks. " Thanks to the great God!” is an 
expression continually in their mouths,>,tand 1 have no doubt in. 
their hearts too. It is customary even to thank God for a ttus- 
Ibrtune that lias befallen them: thus 1 once beard an Irishwoman; 
in a melancholy tone and with tears in her eyes, say to another, 
“ 1 have lost my poor dear little child, thanks be to the great 
God I’* This*remiiided me of the Russian “ alaiea whicR 

is the customary addition to every story; and a Russian merch^ 
irha once told me he had made a very bad speculation, like thn 
Irishwoman concluded,with “slawa bog%h' 

W’h«n one creeps into an Irish hut, the usual salutatuii Is 
"God save yon all I” and the answer is, " God save you kmdlyT- 
Those who now thus replied to our salutation were the sister of 
Mary Sullivan and her half-grown (laughter, who were both fiUm^ 
at a turf fire boiling the potatoes, with her little son and little 
daughter, who were lying beside the pig, eating a h«lfi>hoil^ 
potato which they had taken from the pot. Their fatlier waii not. 
at:,^^e,lor he bad been some days on the water, taking tj^ aandr 

However, another voice, 1 knew not frcnn> what ooenoi^ 
nor did I know what it meant; only it seeipo^ho 
^xpfyop kindly 1” J thepefore inquired from wlie^,#iO 
led. . " It is my eldest son, your ^nott »4 
liMdlng,, thaMm he tq the gieat God 

'|iloWillgM^'P^y'''by the .lire, and 




'ienire' of”'a’crdal^( 


no)^l«^ cj|*ieatui^§ I ever bofteld. It was a ^6ui1g man, 
abotA twabty yttata of age, who lay ddubled up and grbanmg ih a 
liinirof box which repAjseittecl bis bed, and which w^s', in reality, 
Ih^ bc^tbbd in the hut- ' ^Beneath him was some striiw, covert 
with rags; and under his head was a pillow, the only one 1' 
remarked in the hovel. His mother showed me som^ parts of hi^ 
miserable body. His fingers wore quite deformed—two of theih 
had grown together—and his arriis w’ere as lean as those of a 
skeleton. His w'hole fAnie seemed to vilyratc with a convulsive 
iwitcdiing. His mother said, that this was constantly the case 
with him- As we were examining his hands and feeling them, 
lie i*aised himself a little, and looked at us with a vacant stare- '■ 

**'He has bfeon so frain his birth, your honour,’^ said his mother; 

‘^ and we have been obliged t<» support Jlini for twenty years, wiili- 
out his being able to do the least thing for us.” It occulted to 
me that the poor creature might not therefore be welf treated, as 
it is not uncommon for poor people to neglect those who cannot 
help to increase their earnings. 

And yet you love him ?” inquired I of his poor mpther. ' ^ 
him? Indeed I do, your honour! Why shouldn't I 
Jove him ? Isn’t ho my son, my own flesh and biqod, God bless 
hiin I Eh, mavoumcon, look up ? ” said she to her unfortunate 
son; while she carefully raised him, supported his head on her 
arifn, and siroked his crippled hand: I am the only one, sii^,” 
she coutihued, Who understands his language properly. He is • 
always longing‘for me, and it seems I am tjie only one he lov^i 
’'Tis I give him liis potatoes every morning, and, w^en I h^e'it, 
and milk. You sec be has a better bed tbari any of usr. 
AlsJvotdiifeen-I don’t groan so, my darling!” She smoothed His 
pill^^^aud laid down his bead,«\vbich ho had*agam tumiKl awtiy' 

'’¥bi9'W<rtnan's affection for her son caused many IbougHta tiff^ 
aiiee fa my mind.' It appeared to me that as not only the menial 
butiikyHdme'faeiisurd t^^ development of her child'bii4.; 

rem&faw fldmoat etrttionary frhm lus birth, so, in like nikhder', his' 
mother*iifayed him now With the same tenderhess; int^n^ity, ami 
inifatgowee yejsfcs ago, he Was a sdckllng-' '^Sho ' 

stiH ^ Tshe'didf 'lbem? iihe coaxeif add Caressed'the yodtk^' 
of ^of hge^ as thf did lIW' iofai^ of^a Imonih. Nay,'foi('^*^ 

twenty yaars idio would have kept him her breast, WereJi'liof 
pb)iil«ik%Vfa^ei^ ^ When^’We ^think ^^the.t^irCt^mstfa^cisi' ^' 
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,. ife' siiieh" 'ni ' wjfiG'‘fait^’iicw)t6^' eiio^'ife’il»:4g^|i‘'i^'lr 

,m tbeiV4%eii \p 

iitmd ^ally repel oiia^ eVi^n tnipirecate.the useless aiich 

Wectbh as 'I nave described niav, veil bf caQied ft' |# 0 po|ni^ 9 ^); 
and it is possible tbat tbk poo? beggar-'wobian nas sbcH^^gf^ater 
affectioti for her idiot son iban is po^essetf by a hundred thousand 
mothers, it is a shame tliajt vie taavellers so frequently neglect 
sudi phenomena, which are so often lo be found beneath lowly 
roofs, instead of seeking them out and making them known to 
the world; * 

Hilary Sullivan, thft old'aunt' had meanwhile hung her flower- 
wreathed bat on the'wail, and also laid"aside other parts of her 
costume. She then took ftom her pocket some potatoes and a fish, 
which had probably been made a present to her; the former she 
pideed on that torner of the fire which she scerned to ponsideras her 
bwh, and the fish*she suspended over it by'h wire. She next took 
oui her pipe and began to ^moke. cSlie told nte, in answer to my 
inquiry, that her smoking cost her at least a halfpenny a day,, or 
upwards of fifieen shillings a year, exclusive of the many little 
fragile clay pipes \Vhich t-he must use in that time. This was no 
intdusiderablo sum for a beggar-womaij; and as in Ireland 
Apiece of bre^l can be purchased for a halfpenny, it is to be^vvislied 
that another Father Mathew may arise, to wean the poor Irish¬ 
women from tqI)accO) and induce them to expend in breadii^ for 
themselves aiid their children, what they now luy out on this ps^c- 
l0sa weed. 

* ' ' I 

Tenderness and hospitality are qualities generally possiessc^ hy 
4he Irish. All classes are liken ise much at iheii; ease ill their 
inter^urse nilb strangers; and in this respect the higher ijai^s 
res^mfete the^arisians. In many countries, when 4 stronger 
ussit? the hats of the poor, he must undergo a lpng,yfli,pd 
schitioizing stare before tttey feel comfortable in his pre^pcc. 
With (H« l*^sh it "is quite the reverse. Poor and half-naked 
though; th^ may b^e, such accommodation as they have .ii; insh^tly 
Offered'to their well-dressed visitor without embarfa^^ei^|,ft»d 

1 “ never forget to address him poUlelv, as,;,**^9ttr 

alwayW appear to consider him-~.what .^/eoljjj. 

X took my leave of the Sullivans, more ilw»n o«a ‘^i^od 
" “ me tonhe door, wuK,thf<,w§8t,,s)if^pere 

kad. done thetn. by my vi^t,',;,^ 

J?" fthfortuo^te hwth*?i 

ud for torchtS, and accompanied me over (heir 
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rou^hi rocky path* Wheu at last 1 drove them back, and bade 
(itoni gtkHbbye, i aaw them for a long tin# standing above On tho 
iterk, Ughlitig my way with their torches, while with their prettj 
little voices they contiinially called out, Take care, your honour, 
take care ! God f>i)ertl yc !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

FROM BAN TRY TO CORK. 

A nrWPRTP A^© FIVR vfAKS OLP - BANDtJN—OPPOSIllOV-^MR. VXANCONl 
— niANOONI “ WHICH IS IHU liO\U iU 

The next niorniiif;, although it wa^ not } 0 l (by, another crawi! 
of bejrgata BurmuiK^tl oui tta\rlHai; car, flnrigt^r diives ihoM* 
poor people to tlicir daily inphunhol^'uork hefon^ the dawn, i 
did not', howe\er, dKrov(*r aRi(/iii*s|fc th<‘m Marj Sulli^un’s ll«w(u- 
doeorateil hat. Perhaps sho is belter ofl', as she •lives u it h Ium 
sister, anti can sleep and smoke somewhat longer than others of Iiei 
profession. Among theseIn'ggars was an old man, more than usual*} 
miserable in appearanro,*wiu) was pushed about in a liltle car. 
Ilb weak, w^hining >oiee eonstantl} jiiined the din of tlie rest in a 
melaucholy song, whi( It cou'^istod of tld'^e words ; ** Hundred and 
live old ! Itliiid and weak, and a Iiundrefl and liw jeurs 

old !*' His miserable appcMrance gained the over the re*sl, 

and he received the little we W('m* able to bestow. As 1 was 
getting up on the car, 1 per(‘ei\ed that the little IjoJ who pushed 
on the old man’s ear, shook liiin, and Infoimcd him that a gentle- 
man had thrown somolhing info it. “ (Jod Moss him 
to him ! God his lionour 1 God cairy him home !’* Ihese 
good Vishes, which this old li\ing^ century murmured out in a 
trehilding voice, aocompanieitus on our jout^iey. J* 

Th(tse blesbin^ W'ere the only thing wortliy of rejnark on our 
entire journey from Pantry to Cork, a distance of about fifty 
miles, and through a somewhat desolate and uninteresting country, 
net much l)ettctr cuhi'ated than Kerry, and dmoid of the inteicstiug 
VRiiafy which the mountains and vallejs and steep precipices 
thcre^iford. It is in a mountainous oountr} alone that a wildoiness 
Can be at all attractive, and tx plain can only please when it is 
highly cultivated. The single exception to this on our w^hoU* 
rouiU As the town ‘ of Bandon, sitnaied on ibo Bundon 
rilw, afld whoseortvirouAre well planted writh trees, and ailoiijied 
wllll Beat eoRoUpy'seatB* Bandog 1 was told, is as famous in the 



sout'b of Ireland fpr ihe t^nquiUitiy an(l IpjaHy ita citiaeaa » 

(ot ppt^ ^ ii5uaily^lliii») ji^ l^.tjh0 nar^; - 

WRy" Bantioii is so feariqml and loyal I know not j but Vi^ra^p^ 
tO 'Xtoddondd^ tfie reason may probably found Ju Ua\ origin^' 
tbp town havittg been founded by a colony fiiom Lpncl^^U by whom 
the germ of ifs loyalty niay have been transported from the city 
of the Thames. Loyal Derry^* is the appellation by wjiieh it is 
generally known throughout Ireland.' . 

The next best thing on this road, after the blessings of the 
beggars, is the cheapness of travelling upon it. The!charge 
for these fifty miles is’only three shillings and sixpence, being less 
than a penny a mile; while from Killarn^y to Bantry, which is 
fbut half that distance, vre had to pay double the amount. The 
latter road, being, as I have said, only recently opened, the inter*- 
coutfto was not yet very great, and there was no opposition coach.; 
white between Bantry and Cork there was ‘‘a grea.t. opposition." 
Heif0 two rival'ca'ls had been e^tablishetl *‘and were mutually 
endeavouring lo exceed one jinothcr in speed and cheapness. 
This opposition, however, had only existed about two years, and 
previous to that time the proprietor of the single ear that travelled 
the road charge<l double^ and treble the present fares. Thus^,. 
even in its remotest parts,* Ireland Is every day deriving greater 
benefits, and l)ecnm!ng more animated, by the speculating and 
•enterprising spirit of I lie English 

The principal proprietor and chief improper of cars, throughout 
the whede of Ireland, i^ an Italian named Bianconi, whose ext&u* 
sive enterprises entitle him lo particular notice, especially as he is 
one of the rye iusianccs in wliich a foreigner has beaten ifie . 
l^giish in speculation within their own territories. This renuw'k- 
able man, by whose horses and cars one can now travel through 
the greater part of Ireland, came over here a little Italian dioyV; 
like many who are to be found in all the towns .of the Urdted 
KingdotrCto make a'li\clihodH either by Selling plaster i 

or playinjp a barrel-<?rgan. As heVas a frugal and industrii^Ua 
kd, his images produced him some money, which he oxp^wdedViitt 
other wares. His stock soon became so extensive, that he . 

longer alile to d>ug about his goods on his own back,,^ . 

foi^l 'ite therefore purchased a donkey and a cart, ,ak; 
quil?^‘Common in Ireland. The donkey, however, w^s 
cie^ylvf)airk for him, so he eventually hoiigl)^ a ho^m i 
didj^W^t iW^ constant use, a«A had ho idea of feeding 
notlpj^; h«j,occaviop^ but the animal to others 

tliJttthe liSiring of 
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therefore resolved to hu; another, su as to beehle to hire out one, 
and to employ the other iu carrying on hU own bu'idnesii. At the 
same time he made an Impravemoiii in liis car» armugiog it so 
that, beside his wares, be could lake up one or two imssetigers on 
the road, Jn short, in way he hy dctjroes ostabiibhed lum&elf 
as a propuetor of public cjrs, in the town of (Monmcl, which Hoa 
to the iioith-east of Cork. At fust he only tia\orsed the distrietb^ 
around Clonmel, as far as Cork, Kilkeiinj, &c., foi \^hich pm pose 
he built tho^o large, comonient.und open c ir^, le-tinsj on springs, 
which I hinealreacl> deHfcibod. Ily nnans ol llii ir long 'eats, {m 
whieh an utuleliin'd number of pas-^en^e^s mu lit be slo^^ed, he 
was able to fix a Acrv Jow faie. He iheietoio assi^Ud in the 
cLstabliduiu n1 of a nuuihor of other cats, to luu in cunnexmn wuh 
bis own ; and Ifiuellod, Ol latlicr nnule lii> dri\eri Ua\el,many 
roads on wliicli no rc'gul \r mode of * on^iyanre lor panhOiigers had 
previously existed. Ip this mode, by pmi Inising boise alter 
horse, building additional cars, and •faking inoie drivers into 
his borvice, he gtadnail} extended all over Ireland a ohdiu of 
diligence-cars which is elseuiiere uiu^quilled in exteu^Uencsb and 
utility. He now possesses no fewer than 000 ol these loig{‘ cars, 
and IwOO horses, all of which are vouslantl} employed. Some 
xsbort that ho has f)0() cars and 2000 horhcs; and even Ah. 
Biaucoii! himself may probably not know the pieuse mimber. 
lie is now u gieat and a wealthy man, and ib esteemed hy all his 
adopted cotuifrymcn, not more for Iii-f intolligeiue than for his 
bonovfdenoe. * 

Mr. Bianconi has aho had small maps of Ireland ongraved, on 
which the vaiious roads tuuelled h^ lus tars are distinctiv marked;» 
and artists have been further employ id in dignifying his enier- 
prises by engraving a series of well-(AC( uted lopper-platos, eniitled 
“The Bianconi Cais/’ prints fj<mj winch aie to bo seen all over 
Ireland. In one is reprisented the looting of one of tbese^iange 
carriages, and the Iravellcis taking their seats ;rin thesecowd, their 
arrival at one of the Bianconi inns; in the third, the«passengera 
are overtaken hy a stoim; in the foiirih, the four horses, with 
their lengthy appendage of carriage, luggage, and passeugeis, are 
bniritodly galloping up a hill; in the fifth, the horses aie being 
^hanged in the midst of a landsope of heath and lavg, whilst 
the pasiettgcrs are jumping off their seats to obtain exorciso or 
refreshtnent; and iu otben^ sinylur characteristic incidents are 
pouttmeA 

is Ihc road to K#rry?” oxclaitned my coftipanion in a 
jeerii(|| tone to some Kerrymen who mewus near Cork, their little 
horsM giikled by long straw bridlei, and adomod with coarsely- 
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good-humoured and oddly*^ai^ed mountaioe^ji who the 
:fvt>du<ie of^theit! farms aad dafries to this ^arket* ' 
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CHAPTER XVn. 


Section 1—COKK. 

V , 

^^AATHSIl, SUAKP”—CORK PTCTURK EXHIBITION—BRAXCKBS OF INI^U$TRY 

AT COaK-"1‘H)e Birrrit’aWKTGH-HOlTSE—PADDY ANDHIB BACOX 

* • > 

It is said the Kerry people are learned, but poor, and some¬ 
what boorish in their manners; the Limerick people handsome 
and polite; and Yhc Dublin people extrdmely complaisant and 
hdalpitabte, and the most relined of all the Irish. And what are 
file Cork p<jpplc ?’* infjuired I of my travelling companion, who 
waa giving me all this information at the Commercial Holel, 
wbeire we had alighted. “ Rather sharp !*’ replied he ; ** they 
Kfcd to make merry at other people's expense, and are distin¬ 
guished fropi all the other natives of Ireland by their peculiar 
and witty mockery. They arc quick at remarking the weak sides 
of others, and pflen mercilessly persecute them with delicate yet 
cutting 8arcas|ns.” “ Have the Cork people themselves, then, no 

weak side?” “ Oh yes !*'-But while my friend iVas moditot- 

ing a jfuitable leply, there burst forth beneath oiir wiiidpw one of 
those inost frightful attempts at music ivhich the temperance bands, 
who march through the streets of Cork in the evening, are iti the 
habit of making; and as it was Saturday night, they were followed 
bj so many persons, that I clearly perceived that one of (ihe we^k 
aides o£ the Cbrk people tftust be some where in the region of 
their eftrs, since, were it' otherwise, their police would not |pSer 
the eara of the entire public to be annoyed by sounds more ,^||test- 
^le tlian even the catterwauling of cals. ‘ , 

,The'fb“ 

’good city, 

si|^ pf the Cork people, in a neightmurijport i»pL,very ,r#iote 
eyes, since tipon the' vericwis piec^ bf canVjk^,whlph 
l^ytevv,^ sb'rtidny displeCsiog'forms; 

■' th*! their Want of hapi|tiqpx„a^!0Sd;,me 

ce thdi'ibiiltiih ^ the •eytf)S3nfl;''h^ore; '.3^, 
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gtiteah for i»Qiiietfa}%'!(^ irafi^ gime 

flur pifK^ie I found thfli I turns diat diuai^eijMed 

Hie paliiten of ^veiy coun^) espectaUjr ai piearotv wfom 
taihatt^ de g«»re are so much the order of the day, represent in 
their pictures so mudh that U descriptive of their imtion, of the 
geography and the climate of their country, and so much thnt is 
characteristic of the ounners and habits of its people, that any 
one who has made these his study must every where use picture 
galleries as one of the •chief sources from whence to draw bis 
information, and should not despise even the most insignificant 
exhibiUods^ Thus, at the Cork exhihitidh were displayed the 
busts of the Mayor of Cork, of last year's Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
X)aniel O'Connell, and of Father Mathew. Then there was an 
^migration scene, of poor Irish leaving their beloved Erin for 
America; besides various Irish fishermen, and several views of wild 
mountains and turf-bogs. The besV thing a painter can do is to 
^present the scenes and incidents of his own countty, for iu them 
men of the slightest talent may he certain they have% subject they 
understand, and that they wiU produce a picture which., if it is 
at all tolerable, possesses the merit of being a copy of somethtngy 
and therefore likely to be of some use to the world. Even the 
^atest genius can, perhaps, only prodhee a masterpiece when he 
remains within the horizon of his nationality, and can only attain 
extraordinary excellence by embodying in his picthres the national 
scenes or national habits characteristic of his •country. The 
greatest painters, like the greatest poets, have ever been eminently 
patriotic, and their best creations have invariably sprung from tl^e 
inmost depths of their own souls, and illustrate the life of tlieir 
nation or the nature of their fatherland. , 

But the chief strength of Cork lies in other things than the fine 
arts. This city is well known as the^principal port for the expprta' 
tion of the raw produce of th« whole south of Ireland, ^^lerefote 
hastened to the store-houses of the towni—to the slau^ter-houses, 
pabking-ceilars, and to its butter weigh-house, salting establish* 
menfo, in order to acquire information respeetuig those 
particular branchea of indust^ in which the greater part of the 
is emfdoyed. . v . 

^. fa aeighb^rlieod .of Cork are acme of the greatest dairks 

Ir^Mh Kem, mid other cattle-grazing districtSf are. also not 
'^liiy' j SO ^there tire largest quantitit^ of .. butter, bacon, 

and .eaiUle a^ip bcoa^t togfdhefi, |^, the same manni^, 

*^,sshish - It 4 tp.qne of 




of^ otpoH Cb«4e; < the huittG^ ^ ^dW 

d^i^js ^laldst'ft ewiosity*^ To this the butter i« birboght in litilb 
bicurr^s or and* the weight and quality'of oitfe fii^kStf ia 

ftseertamed % an inquest of'buti^er inspectors, ^ho are tfrider thb. 
diracdon of a general weighitrg-masier. The quality thus dbter*' 
isained is branded on every firkin; and in ihfs wdy the butter trade 
<rf Cork, ^hich is very extensive, is kept in good repute. As 
Cork'butter is often intended for very distant markets, it is made 
very, salt* Tbe Kerry mountain butter is praised as being parti- 


culariy ** firm in body/' ® 

At the cellars of the provision merchants are to be seen ihi* 
f^iOnse quantities of stores/' Massed of hams and sides of 
hacon are arranged in long rows, like octavo and foHo volumes. 
In thb suburbs are extensive slaughter-houses for pigs, in whibh 
thousands of the inmates of the Irish cabins and rent-payers yearly 
ky dowi^ their lives. 1 would like to kruxv with what feeHn|^ 
hungry Paddy studies thes^^olios of ^bacou ! It is lamentable to 
think that the poor Irishman must hand over to others such vftst 
quantities of fi^hai he himself so much stands in need. Ireland is 
to the English, in some measure, what Sicily was to the Romans^ 


and is to the Neapolituns at the present day. That lovely island 
was always, in like manner, tyrannized over and plundered by 
Italy. . tVere*Paddy only i little more industrious, he could, I am 
certain, keep a flitch in his own chimney for festive days. As it 
k, however, he Inust first, become a soldier of her Majesty, and 
sail away .thousands of miles after the bacon ho 1ms fattened iti bis 
cabin, and then, in the East or West Indies, he may perchance 
allowed to partake of it, as large quantities of provisions are 
made,.up in. Cork for troops on foreign service. <' 


Sbction IL-^PHESEitVATlON OF PROVISIONS. 

rntSaBftVlU!^ VaESlt raoVlBlON TUAOE—JfpVANTAOliSr OV this VllBSRAyA- 
.TH)KF--«TKB aUATS OF COUK—tHK aniCKEST STEAMBOAT. 




^ V^ty interesting in tih>s town are the estahlishinents of those 
who deal. in fresh provisioQS» which they knQW>!tOW>'to< 
.their . origUial fresimess by some peenliar process ed 
merchants are cslM preserved ltesl» pre^y 

of/redo has been estabtudied-ini 
lasit^wenty yeaire, and has lately been e^aia(i«r>< 
.j^;:|^j^.;0C^thi%'i4ud''eiri)0aly-'be wen.m 

cowntiy whicL ^aa' for. 






.se»4' »U kind, of promitionUef 



PRESEByiSE^ SWSjSH; RAD^ 
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q^litifer tbflL.gIftbe iw ..iWi * .uniiijui^ coiKHljlo»v 
largwt <i«tahlUhin<^<)t of this description, tlKitF> of'^Air* Ueoibit^' 
‘fpateni |^eserve4 fyesb pTO\i8ioi) merchant to her Mi^Sty’s imvy, 
^ui to the HpiKtureble the East Indui Company.” in 'this 
bUf^nient b to. .he seeh almost every kind of food yoo can think 
of^ packed up in so. ’ceonderful a tnaiiner, in tin or pewter casef; 
that mpat of them will keep perfectly fresh for years. Even mifk 
mui cream are so well preserved, that if one a'ere to take the 
cases with, hiin on a voyage touikI the world, and open tlwm in 
the South .Seas or the Indian Ocean, he would find the Contebts 
as sweet and fresh as if just milked from the cow. The principal 
})oiuts to he atteuded 1(9 are, the preparation of vessels perfecti^ 
close and air-light, the selection of articles of the bestqviality, and 
the complete exhaustion of the air, as well out of the provisions 
themselves as frcn> tin; vessels in which they arc containod. 
Eresh vegetables of «very description are also preserved in this 
'vay. ^ 

The perfection which this art has attained is best proved by tiro 
testimony vvhich Captain Ross has presented to this ffitabli^htneiit; 
He certified that in the year 1824 he bought here various cases of 
vegetables for his north-western expedition. Many of these re¬ 
mained in the , stranded ship Eury till August, 1833, nine years 
afterwards, when they were again iouTid and opened; and although 
during this time they had been exposed to all the injurious itjflu- 
etices pf. that northern climate—in winter to a cold l»2 degms 
below zero of%'ahrenheit, and in summer to a hfiat 80 degrees 
above .zero-—yet all the cases were found uninjured, and their 
contents in a state of perfect preservation, and fit for use. ■ 

Every thing connected with this branch of trade is remarkably 
complete. Thus, for instance, a quantily of cases are iu readi¬ 
ness, each of which contains as much cream as is requisite 
for twelve cups, and others for twenty-four or thirty-^ cups. 
The captain of a ship who wishes to supply himself ^re, has 
therefore pnly to state the number of his ofticers or passengers, to 
be provided with cases containing exactly the portions required 
foy. hb daily consumption. I'hus he wastes uotbing, and even 
mure, seguiar.economy is practicable than if there were cott*s oti 
iu like manner, the portions of meat and vegetables in 
each “UiMt as*e suited for a certain number of persdtfs; and there 
}« I'thb luirther advantage, t|iat« most of the articles ore atrei^y 
cookiulti^od both tvouble lutd fire aim nlike'^yed. Sauces and 
sdkdwk^.So^iesesy possible‘:|iHidi 'prepaired' aifer the best nilc^ 
c«)li«ityit jgre/niM^^ hi ilm aspte #ay, so that it is iodt"'' 

to. the Oewi^st' f«ilo't''tb waii^,’lii« 









’" ^eiittays of Corli pmeat much that u ioteret^^in’ 
xAngof ail these «arietiesiQfmoreibandlze,>esf>eeisl^ eoitffeiKi 
of. the Uve .'Stock, pigs, oxen, <u>irs, &ft. The shi|>|Nng of thiff' 
is ..the BHMt amusing, end huodreds of thm idle etrornnnf 
stood looking on, delighted with the scene. It'is. an iwel;* 
liaustible source of eutf^tainment to behold this humorous Paddy, 
this “ queerJeihte’ as he calls himself, who makes so much noise 
in w hatever occupation he may be eugags<l, and who, as a ready- 
witted” Cork lady said to me, “ is always allowed to say eveiy 
thing twice,” — this talking, shrieking, gesticulating Iri^man, 
bidding fareu’oU to his “ reni-payerst" and busied about them 
there for the last time, and at last hoisting them into the ship 
whidi is to waft them away from Erin's soil,* One ship is being 
laden with drktus of hotter for foreign lauds, where Ireland must 
be thought one of the richest countries in the World, or she would 
not ei^port these whole cmrgoes of faf. j Another is receiving sacks 
el flour, and tlie poor porters are almost sinking beneath a load of 
bread'Stuff, of which not a morsel 'nil! fall to their share. A 
third is being prtwidedwlth ships’ biscuits, which have been baked 
is tlie great “steam-miU balceries” of Cork, dried and prepared 
to Iwep for y^ars. Strange it is that this poor hmigry Ireland; in 
whidi «o many actually die of hunger every year, and in whose bills 
of mortali|(y and* hospital books “ starvation' isas regular a. head¬ 
ing m any otlfer cause of death;—^strange it is, x say, that this 
country sltould, above all things, be destined to feed so mhiiy 
sfnmgers to her soil. ' 

Daring my strell about these quwi?, I saw lying at them three of 
thoQui^est-of English steamlwats—the Princess i{oyaI,tho Pri-iico 
of Wid^ond the Fire-King. The Princess lloyo' is genemlly al¬ 
lowed to be tfae swiftest of all the steamboats which ply betw'een the 
British es. On aa- average, including good and bad wesUier;'^^ 
proceeds at, the rate of twelve miles and a half an jjji^iur. 

Prince of Wates was mice considered the quickest, bitit its speed 
is now exceeded by tlte- Princess Koval by two miiintbs in stovUnd 
thirty miles, i am here s}>caking of sea-boata only, for otv,;the 
th«re are steamboats which can mako tirhitty'mite#' ah 

Koval is n beautiful ve^1,nnd her'^1^4 
fitted up /inlto in vecoco style. She Ba#-i<i<»vr44fe%ii 
hdiliilatie^ akteiw bringiiig Irefend, Itllq• 

' . AH" the-vemelgi'in thi#'.ttadd'ilnl|Giit;.||i^ 

.‘her deebj-fmehuar “arrtmgetdfwjr^toip' 




reception of oxi^,,cpwA4 wd pig«. D; tba«| if^pd madm d 

coDv^onpo Irelftnd id e^or foiling more and more ioUii'ihe \pfid$ 
of ^iigbndt the two itflandd being thus, as it verei^drawn 100 
miilee peater to each other. Now that the railroads and steamers 
reodet it posbihk et ktiy moment to transport troops fiom any 
UEU of England to laeland in less than twcuLy-^four houis^ the 
latter is chained to the former more* firmly than evt^r,. 


SECTION ly.—THE COUNTY GAOL- 

J)LfRK\SB or I’tllMi: IN lACLAKO—rniML IN Tim^hRARY—CRIML IN 
laBKAVe — NKOLKCTKO NoUTH'-^JUVKNIXK Om NDKES — THK M Ai.^ 
HeM:S-*-THK 4UjliPJj.WSr l.. — I'AOOr'S I>W».tLINO*UUUSE—WOAklNU JIV 

cvaairr. 


One of niy most injirestlng and instructive.^isiis in Cork was 
to the county gaol huilt here some years ago, both for dcht(»r8 
and criminals. The goverpOi:^ of English prisons are liberally 
instructed at all times to give ever} information to atraugers ro** 
specting their arrangements; and l|je promptitude with which 
they answer the inquiries of all foreigners is deserving of higli 
pniise; they appear to have no secrets whatsuevir. To tlie 
visitor who is propcily introduced, theic books are opbn<*d ; he is 
not only permitted, but invited, to put any questions he pleases to 
the prisoners; and he is supplied with books,\locumonts, and 
papery from which he can dciive farther uiforinatitu more at his 
leisure. The most gratif}ing infounaljcn 1 gained from the papers 
lent to me in Cork, in so fneiidl) a manner, was the extraonlmary 
ilecrcasc of rriuie in Ireland siiuc the first year of the temjk.*- 
rance movement; and as I think this great phenomenon ^cannot 
he t(»o generally known, I will hero state the facts which ajipQor 
to prove it. ^ 

The total number of uiminjls of all kindis brought tp^rial in 


Ireland, wa|~ ^ 

iin the vear 1^09.2G,392 

1840 . 23,8(13 


^ 1841 . 20,790 

being a diminution, iu thn^e }ears, of upwards of 22 per cent, in 

the luigiber of criminal trials. Tliat class of erhues which appears 
so very numerous on the Irish Jlsts, U>e riots,was also evi¬ 
dently d^roased. The numbers of these were—^ 

% In the \car 1839 ... *..\ 3409 

1840 . 3201 

1 84 1 2855 
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IgMLiUtd moat ^ideat diououticwi has be^'a ia th« trial* 
pf ^ie\n tbpre wera~ "'■ 

In the year IH39 .... 286 

„ 1840. 169 

„ 1841 . 190 

being a reduction of more than ono-half i» tlnee yetf^. There 
reilaii ty may be laiioub other rau>ses for the derreftfc of crime In 
IrcLind ; init the main gioundi r)f an jmprovcmetit to auiMert iltiid 
< \Unordui.ir\ (flu only be sought for in an equally sudden and 
«*\tiaouliiidiy simnltatieons plienonienonf siuh d' the tenqieiante 
niu«eineiU. , 

III 1889 there were It30() tiimiiials sentbueed to Iransportatjon, 
.ind in 1841 only 900 ; Imt at the jiresent day sentence of trAn*- 
lioitii'ion 18 less Irequently passed, and still less frequently is it 
laiiit'd into elleut 

Eien in Tipper«<ry, whifh is the most tinbnlent and disturbed 
(ouiifv in Iieland, tiime ha*, evidently diminished. The popula¬ 
tion of Tippeiary is otil\ one-eiphtce*lth part of the whole of Iro- 
Hiid. Thercfhie, as the total number of cases of riot in all Ireland 
111 was 3109, the relatne jnoportion for Tipperary, if hyk 
population had not been iiioie tiiibulent than that of the ofhwvi 
would Imie .been 200, instead of whiih, there were fn that * 
68,I liots, or nearly 3J limes as much as the mean proportion? 
Ill the same yiar, 81 out of 286, or nearly one third of all the 
murders iu Ireland, were perpetrated in this remarkable County, 
whilst the <<)r^cct pioportion would base been 16 only. Iletne 
it appears that the j/eojilc in Tippcraiy are fi\e times as murderous 
a^ ttie Irish in general. 

I was iiiformcd by the gnvenior of the prison that a still further 
Improvement wa* perceptible in 1842, there being only 65 crimi¬ 
nals brought to trial in Cork at the July assires of that yegr, the 
sinallosi,number eier known.* 

When Che i riminal statistics of England are compared with those 
of Iielaud, t!ie foiiner appear to cMdent disadvantage, efitne having 
inrteased in England, during the same period, in nearty the sathb 
liropoitinii that it has decreased hi Ireland. Tbiil, in Etigl|lmd-^ 
In 1838 .. 23,084 criminals svere brought to tmit ’ 

1839 .... 24,443 „ „ 

1840 .... 27,187 „ „ ' *•’' 

1841 .... 27,760 ^ „ 

fitlll) notivi^h^ltand|jng this, the natnher of indictme||i9s is, in 
Ireland, nodi^^hly greater than in England, in proportiop to the 
poptlktitm. In 1841, liwhmd contained eiMt 

About 20,000 (or 1 inj^) indfcted i 'wCIfEf 







NUMBBK OF JUVENILE C1^S^^l\LS. IQB 

in En^and, in the same year, there were about tallltons 
of inhabitants, of whom 27,800 (or 1 in 555,) were Irniii^ed* But 
in order to establish this fact correctly, it ought to be first ascer¬ 
tained whether crimes and (rials are registered and calculated in 
precisely the same manner in both coan tries. 

The proportion of*murders in England to those in Ireland is 
particularly remarkable. In England, the number of murders or 
attempts to murder were—- 

hi tho year 1839 . 40 

„ • 1840 . 56 

„ 1811. 63 

From which it appears ^liat, in the year 1839, more than five time^ 
as many murders were committed in Ireland as in England ; 
and in 1841, when the number of murders had evidently iiieieased 
in the latter, and diminished in the former country, twice as niAnj. 
Eut taking the tespcolhe populations into aceulint, the murders in 
Ireland in 1839 were eleven^ times Ss many, and in IHll, four 
times as many, as in Engiaad. When to this is ad)}ed the caSfS 
of manslaughter and the attempts to murder, in Ireland, the num¬ 
ber appears really frightful; but, thank Clod! the same evident 
diminution is peiceptible in these as in the other crimes. Murder, 
shooting, stabbing, adiniiiisterrag poison with intent to murder, 
assault with the intent to murder, solicitatiuii to murder, con¬ 
spiracy to murder, manr,laughter—alt these criirves put together 
were committed 898 times in the year 1839; 503 |,imes in 1810; 
and .502 times in 1841. 

The most frightful feature in the criminal statistics of Great 
Britain is the great number of juvenile and neglected offeiidefs 
which every where fill the prisons. In the last lew }cars, out of 
100 prisoners, there were always about eight under si\te<fn years 
old; and in 1839, in Ireland, seven were convicted of murder and 
manslaughter under sixteen years of ftge. It piust also befemcm- 
bered that the Uws are motb severe against y oun^ p'ersotis in 
England tj^n in our country. It is, however, an exceedingly 
lamentable truth, that the number of youthful offenders in Ireland 
has by no means decreased in the same ratio as the total number 
of criminals; it has rather remained remarkably stationary; nay, 
in some branches it has cv en increased. For instance, the number 
of criminals in Ireland under sixteen y cars old, was— 

In the year 1839 .». 1516 

i $, 1840 .. 1.545 

^ „ 1841 . 1476 

Tjbia is easily reconcilable with my rinnSrks resj^ting tompff- 
which would nat«TaHj|^sve a less powerful effbet on cnildren. 
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owe# 4#>ni|>«ranc« could apt, at tlioir ha\p \mn tlw 

onjgi^al ttttiM of tbpir crimes. But what moft Umentablp a»4 
almost '!!afoiicetvab1e is, that the schools for tha eduep^on of 
vouth, latel) instituted in such great numbeis, have pot pm«d #0 
benefiri<il in thuir influence on the childtViu, as the temperance 
movement on tbu&o of more advanced age,* and the consequence 
is, that the number of exceedingly young oifenders appears to ha;re 
increased. For example, the number of offenders under twsl>6 
vcnis of age, convicted in lieland, was-— 

In the ) oar 1839. 322 

„ 1840 . 323 

„ 1811 342 

This increase is, bowcier, jirunipally caused by female trans* 
gressors of (his class, foi the nunihei of giiU under twelve years 
old, (unvicted in Ircinnd, was— 

In tjie year 1839 .. 

„ .he 40. 63 

„ 1811 . 76 

Yet girls unefcr tliis <igc appear to (omprisc that (lass of the Irish 
whose moral culture is attended to with the greatest care, ‘‘intant 
schools” having, espetially of late, very much increased. The 
result is ihmefore, as I have said, almost inconceivable. Whilst 
more < arc isHaken of the educ’ution of children, is greater seventy 
also exorcised Inwards them ? Or is a new and particular cla»s ot 
offendeis produdPd by (hose schools? Oris it the case iii Ireland, 
as in all Burepe, that as schools and instruction uiciease and 
improve, home education decreases, and the children become 
ejiriier lipo either for good or evil courses ? 

An important act of parliament (7th George IV.), passed 
in 1824, has produced a reform of the gaols of the United 
Kingdom; and since that lime a number of healthy and well* 
arranged prisons have been.erected in various parts of England. 
Previous.to this there were, of course, tolerable gaols in most of 
tbo large ci/ies; but in the small towns, and in the uitoricir of 
the country, they resembled dismal caverns, and wm’e called by 
the people an general “black holes.” A frightful description 
of those places of vonfinement was laid before the Houle of 
Z^Pldl in 1819, but all these are now swept away by <^the 
nd^b act," as it is termed. In place of the black, hele^ 
lU which (lenders were kept in, safe custody, previous to (heir 
removal to the county |;aol, small prismis, called bridoweils, in 
which the effapdem rbrnam until the c^gunty assizes atoc neld, are 
now gmiereHy used, la the county of Cork no fewer than 
aevenmen of mWse bridewells have been erected wHhItt rite Iwt 









A COCNTf GAOL, AND A t»EASAWfi HUT. \7\ 

eighteen yoars. all of ithich arc In cotmoxion Cork 

County Gaol, elf thii proportion for the county of CcM be 
taken as tbo mean ratio for all Ireland, then, as all Irelana tontains 
aboot ten times the population of thi<, count}, there must Wve 
been about 170 prisons built in the island during the last few years. 
In this respect aKo his England conferred an exceedingly gi eat 
blessing on Ireland. 

The Cork county Gaol is a large and handsome building, and 
IS appropriated fur debtors os well as for ciIminiK. There are 
“ master debtors,” wlw support thom''Olves, and “ pauper debtors,” 
who are supported at the public expense. In tiiese < nlightcncd 
modern times, it is sitange that people haic not }ct iearue4 
better logic, than to compel the man whose onlv olTorue is that 
he cannot nay his debts, and who has nothing whatever in 
< ommon with crimlHdls, to become their cum[)aniun. It is also 
au evident injustice ta the poor debtor to thrush him through the 
same gate with malefactors, and into a*^dace which entails upon 
him so much disgrace. Formerly the insane were also coufined 
tliere; in fine, all who on any account were icquireA to be kept' 
in custody. As the necessity for a distinction between lunatics 
and criminals has at length become apparent, the debtors may 
probably hercafoer be also separated. 

A captain of the nan', who some years since was governor here, 
has introduced into this prison many improvements, which' are 
deserving of notice, and may perliaps be thought worthy of imita* 
tion elsewhere. In the first plate, instead of beds^c introduced 
hamuioi ks, as being that description of sleeping accommodation 
whuli unites the most peifcct cleanliness with the gn^atest saving 
of room. lie next invented dining-tables without legs, which are 
lowered from the teiliug b} very simple machineiy, and dr«wn up 
again when no longer requiud for use. Thus they completely 
disappeai, and leave the dining-room quite uncncumbeiod^ Fnr 
scats ill those cating-iooms they have round, smooth l^ocks of 
wood, painted black. These seats are not unsightly > and whilst 
thev are indestructible, they may also be piled up in a corner 
without ceremony, and without taking up much room. 

The entire prison is built of iron and stone; and as Paddy'a 
dwelling is usually constructed of earth or mud, it may be said, 
without exaggeration, that for the commission of a wickod crime 
au Irishmau ia removed from a hple to a palace. His diet is also, 
iu genex^ very much improved; fem while he remained at home, 
with unimpeached honour^ be had only wafery potatoes; but «e 
an offender iu prwon, he receives dailj; two doqikIs of breed and 
an idlawanoe of mUk along with it. It wottld, indeed, be difieoll 



j;j2' IN mumt* 

P 4 <^y m 9 re unoQmlortable in g^ol than he ia at boma* 
in this wUon thern ia even a “ hot (iloset/* or heetiifl chamber, bto 
a^ich tne waahed clotlies of the prisoners are put, like bread into 
an o\ en« to dry them thorou{|1tly> 'Where has Faddy in his cabin 
such a ‘*bot closet?” Nay, has he eveh clothes on liis body? 
But golden freedom is so fair, even in the ayes of the hungry, that 
with all the better living in tlie gaols, no lunging after them is to 
be feared, and in general one need never apprehend an increase of 
•crime on account of well-arranged prisons. There is, however, 
•certainly thereby produced a peculiar and numerous class of 
offenders, who have entirely lost their love of freedom, and who, 
because they live as well or better in* gaol, do not scruple, 
lifter being set free, to offend again, and again to be imprisoned. 
There are plenty of such people in Knglaud, who pass their whole 
lives, sometimes free, but ottener in gaol. But these, as 1 have 
said, arc the exceptions; and the grcater,proportiou quit such a 
prison as that of C/ork with at least better habits. This is cer¬ 
tainly the case with the young, wl*o are hero kept faanl at work, 
and also edui'ated ; even many of the old prboiiers learn reading 
and writing in the prison-school. The common employments to 
be found in English prisons are, picking old ropes into oakum for 
caulking ships, making rope dour-uiats, and working on the tread¬ 
mill, which ^ termed “ working by cubbitt,” because it was by a 
person named Cubbitt that the treadmill was first introduced here. 


. bscTioN IV.—PKVfiR HOSPITAL. 

» FttBOUKKCY or FrVEK —PROBAHLr CAnSCS OF IT. 

Anotlier interesting institution in Cork is the fever hospital, 
which IS one of the bisl in Ireland, and boasts that the mortality 
of its inmali's is leis th<kii ,in auv other similar csUibiishmeiit in 
the UTlTied Kingduin. No fewer than from IfiOU to 2000 patients 
ari|i aunuail,v received into this hospital. There is a fever hospital 
iutlio principal town of almost every Irish county, nnd sometimes 
4ne in the snunler towus also. Dublin, it is well known, has the 
lari^atand best in the world. Fever patients, who are so* very 
qumerous in Ireland, arc by the rules alone admissible into those 
hqflpitaU, yet other patients are also occasionally received. Ibt 1S39 
Olit>of 1070 patients in the Cork fever hospital, lBh6 wore ihver 
ogee^ au4 we remainder people affected with olheiwdiseaiM. 
Fftlilltni ioC,«U<]|i4iKU,*eapeGifdly oervoqy, and above ell worst 
4«pitriptWP fli the ^typhos, are every whore prevahtnS in 
Irelai|d» Typhve is so common here, thst when fever simply b 
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«n«ki*n of, ty)>htt« is giei)«rally understood. On MOOunt of tho 
strOnf^Iy infortious nature of tnis fcver, its trtatment tuis been 
80|>araieil from that of othur complaints, and even purticular 
fauspiuis have been er<^ted<for those attacked by it. la the large 
toirnt of England also, in which there is a considerable Irish 
poimlation) amongst #hom typhus fever is never at rest, fever 
nospitats are to be found, as in Glasgow, Manchester, and London. 

Misery, want, bad food, scarcity of fuel, and the moist climate, 
are probably the original causes of this disease. The records of 
the Cork fever hospital inform us that the greatest number of 
patients is received in April and May, and in N%)Vember and De¬ 
cember. The former afe the months in which the distress of th^* 
poor in Ireland is at its greatest height; and the latter months are 
those in nhieh the greatest quantity of rain falls. U is also re- 
mariced that in years of extreme wetness or scarcity the typhus 
fever is most prevalent. The increased humidity of a year works 
not oidy directly on the constitution, hift also increases disease in*' 
directly, by preventing the preparation and drying of the turf, and 
increasing the price of this necessary article so mdbh that it is 
unattainable by the poor. ITow often does it happen, in Ireland, 
that they are compelled to break up and burn tneir tables, bed- 
stcails, anil other funiiture, to procure a little wainilh! 

The inhabitants of the little Irish island nhicli forms the re¬ 
nowned Cape Clear, suffered so much from a scarcity of fuel in 
1839. that they came together and cast lots, nliich first, and 
which second and thhd, should tear down his caffiti in order to 
naim the dwellings of the others with its materials. But the 
fever-plague was only increased by this proceeding; for as they 
were all crowded together in narrow rooms, and admitted no fresti 
air into their houses, the infection spread with still grcitfer vio¬ 
lence. Besides, in wet and cold years the poor are often com¬ 
pelled to mend the roofs of their hoiwios witti the straw ^(^jh they 
nad destined for their beds; ,and on these ftccasions, mstead uf 
fresh straw, they have to sleep upon old, or most probably upon 
none at all. Ail the misery that a wet year thus pi^ueea in Ire¬ 
land (and on acrount of the peridiar nature of the country, it 
produces more than with us,) tends to increase typhus, and to fill 
the fever hospitals. Whilst other lands always wish for tain, Ire¬ 
land g«nerally longs for dry weather: the ground retains so much 
moisinre that a dry year is noyer injurious. The potatoes than 
turn out^est, and the turf is most easily made ; and turf and p^- 
toaa ara kero the foundatiqp of all earthly Mk|)piness, and eveif of 
•xiatehoe UselPy the true ** aeruM oMaiOMt ttrrttm," as money is 
other lands. ' 



KOHL'S mVHL« IN IRHLANO. 



SwjTTOs W—TIIE BARRACKS. 

ciMttATioN or Tn« MRtTtsR Aawr—RBcmriTiNfc—comY cavuraisirr 
WTHK ABO UMIFOJLBC-^OXRMAXS ANO VRKI^HHttN W THK BfttTtua 
si:Avi(;»->HCAacirT or oermams in coek. 

m 

Corkf like moAt towns in IrcIanH, has itx hamcks, which stanU 
on a bill in the suburbs of the city. These barracks are more 
interesting than lusna), as Cork is one of those harbours in which 
troops are embarked and provisioned for the colonics, and where 
they also disembark on their return home. The usual period of 
foreign service is three yearsi, after which,‘for ten years, the regi- 
Ttienls are continually changing their quarters throughout ttiu 
entire kingdom—Ireland, Scotland, and England~when they are 
again shipped for the colonies, where also they are frequently 
moved from one place to ani)ther, When„it is considered how 
long, accon*ding to tin's systvtn, tiic troops must bo roaiutalneii and 
supported unpnitit.'ihly on the wide waves of the ocean, it is evident 
that on this ftccoiint alone tiie English army must be oue of the 
nios,t expensive in the world. Of every regiment sent to the 
colonies, a i»ar( (two companies, I believe,) remains behind in 
the mother country, to attend to the interests of the regiment, 
but principally to collect recruits, train them, and send them to 
the regiment on the foreign station. Those companies which 
remain behind Arc termed the <lrj)4f of the regiment. The period), 
of c'mculattoii Rjr the artillery and infantiy arc dilierent; and the 
troops destined for the East Indies hare al.su their own peculiar 
^gulatiunx. The latter have no depots in Cork, being all uciuipjied 
and embarked from English harbours. 

One,olmy hrst walks in Cork was to these barracks. The great 
gate which leads to the inner court was placarded from top U> 
bottom with advertisemenb^ inviting young men to enter her 
A/Iajesly’ii service. These English irritations are, in their compO' 
silinn, of a, very characteristic nature; and we ou the Cootineiit, 
where every one is compelled to serve as a soldier in his turn, can 
form no idea of them. They are generally got up like attractive 
playhiils: for instance, pt the top of oim is placed the representf- 
tian of a dashing horseman galloping in full uniform, and under* 
MMiJ},. in iai^e letters, God sav£ thu QvBMiti 1” It tbj^n pee* 
ommIs fo say, that ** twelve of the finest of her Majesty’s regnmnikt, 
nC (ll« |rea(est respectability, and* of the most acknowledged 
IdUny, me oohr omb'Io (be free choic^of the sons of Sab,, Mew 
is thA ve<y beirt tme for aqtive yoong men to enrol theBNwbnM jin 
one of them for her Majesty’s service. It is the moat emy eer<dpa> 







and the best ptfy. Those who brfng r^uiU w1!B obtaio seren 
shiUlngs and sixpenito lor each Another thttjji 

ft EAist iJf&lA Comvamt's FoRt;]isJ . 


' tf'Some spii^t^ yoiittg'mon are still wanted for the setiiee of 
the Hononrablo the ^pst In^'a Company. 

“ Bounty ... 31. 6s. 

“ Fay. . la. 6d. a day- 

“ Bounty to those who bring recruits.. 17a. ' 

**A young man can no wbete torn his labour to better account." 

* iSly rime would not permit mo to copy these announcements 
ver^tttim ; but matty of4hcm were a much tnorc alluring chaxoc*^ 
ter, and offered still greater advantages than those f have meft> 
tioned. Recruiting parties from the various regimental depots, 
composed of the tallest and. iinest*looking nren, are also sent into 
the snrrounding tdtyis and villages, where, thoii^ caps profusely 
decorated with bunches of many-coloured ribbons, and their stick's 
and sword->beft8 also ornamlnted with ribbons and dowers* they 
parade the streets and market-places, and visit tb«s alehouses, in 
order to entrap the " spirited young men.” It is smrpriaing that 
so mtlny healthy young Irishmen are able to resi^ all these allure¬ 
ments, and that, on the contrary, they do not all eagerly grasp at 
the prospect of exchanging their filtny rags and miiterablo cabins 
lor good gay clothing and comfortable barracks. His native soil 
muse have nnmberless attractions for an Irishman; that he so efleri 
prefers privations at home to plenty asd abundanca in the EngUsli 
eoloiiies. 


Cork barraeks are said to be tllo largest and best i6 (ho 
kingdom ; and as we wandered about in the sleeping-rooms 
and eating-rooms, the canteens, (as the sutlers’ shops or ale¬ 
houses in English barracks are called,) the officers’ (ness-ruonu, 
and' the extensive squares, we evcty where saw inueih to 
intorest and attract our attention. The IQth hussars, 

Itoin exencise, defiled before us. The re^meat w^as comppspil 
nf remttritably fine men, and tho noblest horses in the wnyldv 
Thw aadcUeB were> all Ornamented with tiger skins, most,of them 
gWRUiMi. The eqiaipitwnt of English soldiers, ie ind^d j(<be 
MCMt costly nt= the vrarid, far every thing,is.of the.best qnelity: 
thaM*|he^ntttkar-iB^ worn by the nffieeta ih thta ragim«^nt, 
iridahiOMl'idxwk ^y pounds ea^. dmiiarion gE^, )ii> epaid^s 
wnlaca,.^ unknown in the English army«and dra eWth we^ by 
tatteMt H^Mndewedarill meypeexpenrive on aendioat of 4tarad.o<«W) 
NMWdhbM ftw» peondt per yaed. Af the Ei^^h troops haye!|,o 
<eWl ee<ieaaalf^d^^ ehmaite*^ » relatutrieu of the 
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lal-intia TfiSDCCt to tfaCIf '■ '"iJ*" aZ 

emWrk^ here for ChsttfcM 

dr^ss made of Atte cotU^n^l^^ of 

ui. ..id ,h.t the Eeglbh h-ve Wopted 'he T.d^o,5for |h» 

not .^e ft.^^s,ned |?y that ia ted, h» dre« 

„jayhi^vebeen «U«nbyJ^^ Thl rST dreafv 

clolhj», in‘g . Enclisn victories o»u«h more saugMinwy 

(U^uhtles* render®^ pany taig» vicv ^ 

aod ftal to the troops, ‘ "jSuTrmdtial diatge of 

SS2?.« 5"^» 

. "5§^,^ew fi eir^Uh«t.«d the deetruetit-e efeeU ot ..It 

of th« officers ioformed me that the band^m^t oJ 
One of tli« orocers freQuently the c^Ovtin 

regiment was a regiments, ^hese^ band^mas^rs 

EeglUh as wdWs ^ twelve ahilUngs a day, 

are very well p«d,^wi mg Germans are mogt 

bestdea. diet and ^ service, especially in the navy ; 

freapently. found in the Engl sh semce,«^ 

wSsi Frenchmen are ® J , British navy. (Are 

that no Frenchman is rf.f^tncrs^ ou\y in tha^ 

there any finghshmen m t , j ruK so nnCayonraWe 

to 18 ^ embarked for the MedUerwme^, 

re«me«t.w1gh j A German ta^ov, whomUl^ 

I Tw^d a oook of that ^ attenttpn.^ 

mft h^ nnd notice^ assured me that thia was ti* <»ily 

Ud'ever kno?a in the EogliBl| j«inj(»,a«4he 
Fn^W^man ^ had e during his long a!W>4aJ»c« w Cpa^<. 

^ 




ihi;;.tintiich 'ktndne«i., ' tap 'Gertaiip,' 

CrC^^NiAtait t^e eoanj^, tefi Wttfc the 
ei^st^itahs,. itita G(>ni^ iwcitiito or tr^osmen. I menti^ i(hi8 ,itaoiw 
aWty, ftk, k ^at many Ge^mana are always to l>e .fetalid jh 
!lta|^"t6wta3 ana etfies of lEoglaud: whilst 1 belieVn there k're 
fh't^r t^idenf 'ita Cork* than in any other city of equal popula^it 
in the BritishrEuropean dominions. 


SacsnoK ATI.—VOYAGE TO COVE. 

• 

TR«' BLART^EY BTOKE-^THB HARBOURS OF' THS SOUTH OT tSSLAKO—- 
MKCKS OF WATER—NAVIGATION WALL—€OVK—IRISH LlOHTHOVEllS 
*^SALHQN ORY-ROT BUBBLE—CONVENT ERUOATION FOR 

YOUNG LADIES — FRENCH SYMPATHIES FOR IRELAND — VNCATHOLI 9 
' EXTiCRIOR OP IRISH TOWNS—IRISH ROMAN GATROLICISM—LAWS AGAINST 
ROMAN CATHOLICS—eTUB POOR CATHOLICS—“ A SfLVKR COLLECTION IS 
larPECTED’'—llSGGARSji>RAYINO ATTUE DOORS-^LIIMIARY OF THE BISHOP 
09 CORK^IRISH APOSTLES—FELIX HlfRRNlA t!'—IRISH AND ENaLISB 
MOURNING—TO PLUME A HBARSE—PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC HOTEJLB 
i*^TAKINO A SHOP BY STORM. 


In tne neighhuurhood of Cork are two sights, oiie of which, 
although very celebrated, is scarcely worth the trouble of t isiting ; 
whilst the other is as beautiful as it Is famous. The flatter is the 
vtayage down the river Lee to Cove; and the former is the ruiiis 
of Blarney Castle, so well known from the popular song of The 
Groves of Blarney,” and also by the legend that'whoevtir kissev 
a certain projecting stone of tne castle, is giftud*by the fahries 
with a remarkable and irresistible amiability, especially in the 
eyes of the fair'sex. This legend has called fortli numerous ill. 
natured caricatures against poor O'Connell; amongst others, one 
in %hich he is represented sitting on the Blarney Stone and 
deriving .h» irresistilde powers from this kind of kissing. AH 
this, however, one may very easily imagine, without goit^g jto 
it.' But the voyage down the Lee to Cove must be maduTn period 
to bta duly appreciated. • | 

•The south, or rather the south-eastern, coast of Ireland, ftruta 
Oepe Gieav to Carnsore Point, forms a nearly straight line, ISfO- 
odles long. It contains a number of inlets, or arms of Hie kek, 
wh$elk^ beiRg lest) deep, broad, and long than those dn the western 
cQ«iM^k(hidi ere termed bays, are here simply caHed harlxiin^: 
Sttili taew the-‘harbours of mlri^aote,'Glaiidore, Khisatc, Ouster* 
haven, Cfric, Vdughal, Dungarvon, Wateifotd, and Wexlft>i'd; hitta 

small 4vera, as the Bsntfbn into Kinsale hfari< 
botafi^illm'^ CoA harbor, thi^ Bla^waier into Yobghaf 

‘the Bair into Wateef^ harbour. AH theae rittaAl 
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l^v,0 iUa {KWoHarity^Htiifat W'tint first imfaiKie tWyicitr 
i&i^ west iHitSi thic^ re^ tliett< < 

wliea, lurmug in » sudden nngle, tber run from ttnrth 
and ^u8 flow into their harbours. It is' aiso remarhaWIn'ttiSftllie^^ 
foRn an ascending scdoi which shows that 'the rkefs kicteMiHh 'Hi' 
size in rproportion as they are situated faitlRtr to the edSt t ttrifS, 
the Lee is iarger than llie Banduo^ the Biaekwater larger* th'att 
the Lee, and the most easterly, the Suir, is tlie largest of all. 
Nearly the whole of these harbours or embouchures of the rivers 
are beautiful pieces of water, half river half bay, with pretty 
Imidseapes and elegant country-houses. Those of Cork itnd 
Wateribrd are the most interesting. • 

‘ Actompauied by one of my German fellow-countrymeit, and a 
numerous crowd of Sunday travellers which filled tha Steamboat, 

I embarked on the beautiful streami I'be city of Cork lies ptc- 
tureaqoely beautiful on both sides of the river, which imfonuhately 
i« somewhat shallow near -the town. To remedy this defect, a 
great'** narigation wall" has been built, by means of which the 
channel is naSrowed and deepened. The sailors are benefited by 
this improvenjent; but not so many hundreds of the poor dtiiens 
who prefer living on dry ground, but whose houses, in consequence 
of this contraction of the river, are frequently inundated vtith 
water, and rendered uninhabitable during high floods. 

The bay is full of islands, which seem to divide it into many 
arms- Ail tbes^ islands m*e richly cultivated, and matiy charmhrg 
viBee closely tqiproach the water, or rather lie near it, in delight* 
ftti socceswon, and surrounded by etteiisire parks. The wHter 
itself was every where alive with ships and boats; and here and 
there, where there is a little harbour, as at PamagO, they Iftrln 
Bikk gyoups. The ships, the channel, the villus, the parks, their 
beautifiil trees and meadows, and the Httfe grovPs~all th^'e,‘ias 
they pjysented themselves ou the voj’age. formed a rapid suiedas* 
sk>n or most varied and deligbt&rl pictures. ' 

At the extremity of the largest island, caihed the Great tsUthd, 
lies the principal roadstead of Cork, the well-krtovm Cove,' 
riatie-oovered houses (like the bouses in Eberfeld* ahd ‘Arinin,) 
riring one over the other, on the sfeep shore of the isliiti^, ifl'fttfe 
fiMhU'4)f aft am^itheatre. -We dinsbed the ^ast!)^t'bel^hd','^ 
ftMithk 4o tfhtaki from tbenee a vitew of the eni^° sed#; 

met half the popuhriipu of Cove, tehlkH sh^th^ 41^ 
|r^tl|[e,i«Hi^rdfi situated hi]^ on d»e hill; w ibht ' 

hwSiieii' ol -ftsture, t^e- '-had alii 
apppimtiee'' of the 
disirfda; '*■• 





COVE OF ;!60«KiffBJilBi4Eja'FI©» OS',*ROOFS. ’ 

.< Stomibo bill on 9 ;JoQ)(K^>w« pn ^art q£ the bav, 

vfhjfib; w fridcat. at Ovei» and . is studded with tminerous small 
idan^ SpOM) of whlchy as ^ike Island. HoulbowUnp^ dkef^ lie in 
i|^. likes,^seat ships of the line^ The latter is furnished «ith an 
^Eteofflire^inagasine of*sea stores, in which the ships and expedi* 
tinns. which are here* equipped ijod every thing they requBna.. 
Before the bay joins the open sea. it is again narrowed, and on 
each point of the peninsulas which, form this strait a fort is erected 
to guard the entrance. Between these forts one looks out ou the 
free ocean^ and seea various dark-looking specks in the distance» 
which are known to be ships, looking out for the entrance, which 
is recog;nlzed by Rocheis lighthouse—-the first indication of Cork 
Harbour to be seen from the open sea. It is said, that,oA 
clear nights this light is visible twenty-five miles otF at sea. Out 
of thirty-six lighthouses, there are only two which shine still 
farther over the sea, ^iz,, Arrau Island light iy the west, visible 
twenty-nine miles distant, and that of.Cape Clear at twenty-eight 
nuLea.^ Of these, thirty-six, tvfenty-six are termed first-class light¬ 
houses ; ten hare two lights, one has three, and seveai are revolv¬ 
ing lights all the rest are. fi.Yed, 

I could learn nothing certain respecting the great magazines I 
h^ve mentioned as being on one of the islan<ls in the middle of 
the bay. Whilst some alfirtaed that most of the stores Vrere empty,, 
others stated that these magazines were now almost entirely dis¬ 
used; but all thought it ridiculous that the three tegiments lately- 
sent to China, and which were ultimately furnished with provisions 
from Ireland, diould not have been here supplied in the first 
instance, certainly at a much cheaper rate, aiid senb direct from 
Cork to their destination. Instead of this, however, they were 
fitst embarked liere in steamers, and sent partly to Liverpiml, and 
pmrtly to Bristol; from whence they travelled by steam and rail¬ 
roads to London,. and from thence pgaiu by steam to Chatham, 
where at last they embarked,for China, This little pt^paratory 
journey olone cost upwards of £o000, all of which^m^ht have 
bodH saved at Cork. 

, 1 .hoard farther complaints here of the falling off of the fisheries, 
IT hi. moll knowa tlutt fish, especially salmon, was formerly 
ahpadant in all. the, mouths of LngHsh rivers, that, as in Bristol 
%;h»ttapce» pooplp were forbidden to give their servants salmon 
twioo a week, same stoi^ It tpld of soma German 
Eogli^. .salmon fisberiiKS are nqw almost evmry 
» Thu i^U may probab))^ in some degrwt, k9 
'pacrasse of s^pm^atem * hut is also. iiB!,aR 
to the modjinate inmease of maftu&clofiiPb 
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poi»nn th« WittHm 'ChiSr leffbsb^^ 

l«t ealofron fiMi«rtes in the Uiiit^ Kin^^ ire «t4R*to 
ia trdind, and it is ht^ed th&t‘4hd» tnaybe stilt fhitih»^iiia{if^irv# 
hy lerfjflative eiiaetmenfis* Bot the whject is lidt #Kbodl"lti 
diffieuities* as there are mieny iinreaaonible piriVlligrt'’ttl''be^MI 
aside, to the injury of their present posaessdtrs. For instinee, Ihd 
fishers of Cork and Drogheda* as I was informed, had the pcWeif 
of taking salmon at all times, whilst all others are confined tt> 
certain periods. The millers also, who are in evfery* part of the 
world, on account of their weirs, tho opponents of river fishermen 
and boatmen, are not easily petsuad^ to yield any portion' of 
their destructive right of making dams, which are so prejodli^al 
to the general interests of the fishery. They must, however, 
according to the neW act, now open their weirs at certain times, to 
allow free passage to the fish going to spawn. A miller not far 
from Cork erected *a weir across the river which was worth £1000 
a year, on account of the ifiaUitndes of fish which gathered before 
it. In many parts of Ireland I found mill'^' 'and fishernfoh 
in partnership, and bad opportunities of Ieamin|^'‘i&rir opiniorss on 
the nmnerous perplexing questions to which the iiitroduction of 
the new fishery*biH gave rise. 

The city of Cork carries on an important trade in timber, vest 
quantities Of*which arc every where to be seen on the latiding-piaces 
of the harbour, and even on the water. It was mostly AmeritrAri 
timber. Baltic timber is usually much preferred, but it is ofvoOriO 
dearer than thbt brought from the British Colonies. - It is said 
that American timber rots much quicker than the Baltic, probably 
liecause the*young speculative colonists, who wish to make money, 
and room for thetnselves in the forests of America, do not take 
such c^re in its management as *be land and forest-owners in thO 
Baltic provinces. It is also said that it is particularly liable to-^ 
rot; a^d some years ago there was a great Outcry against it'on 
this account. AH the world joined,in the clamour; long articles 
were written in the newspapers about dry rot, and all who' fikd 
bnilt houses of American timber were afraid that, before tfaet#ere 
atwAre, their roofs would come tumbling about their eietiis.''" Mhny, 
in thirir alarm, even pulled down their houses, and hAtf'tilem 
rebuilt with Baltic timber. 'Numerons tetaedres' Were sug^^ted 
foi^^l^'WeVciitioh of this dry rot, and there wAa'even 
dbfSfdli ptmpi^y established, wbfoh Advised and Ffo|ibaed,,‘l'l(yfo% 

at last came be^ pwliofoent 'with 
wgArlftiiiHhe didy'on Bahic (iiyber ntijlht'* be' 
iiiriibhstNea titiitwdlb Object of the tiiy-idt 

and pfo^obod’^'h^' 






ay||(|'8pfl0utot«i«,ia<'3B9lU^li^ Storms of » simUiir qdturei heriflig 
|(ii!^|l|im.q)yeBt>|th^ iir^qry or dieai^iibUon of some pgqrticukr totenest 
of' are not> unfiiequent, in England, and Ui«^{Minc 

^ieh l<b«n seiafa the. peoploi, leads them to do the strangest and 
ftostpfoolish thin^ ii&gioahle. In Ireland this is called ^ hum* 
bvig,'’Oi w«rd which is.as often, met with in Ireland as tire thing 
meant hy it, for both are to be found in perfection in crery comer 
of the.island. 

On my; way to Cove 1 had observed on the shore a large build¬ 
ing,. which I ires, informed was a nunnery, and also a place of 
education for young ladies. Next day, providud with letters of 
introduction by some hind iady-patronesses at Cork, I visited this 
institution. H contains forty young ladies of the higher classes, 
who are here instructed in all the line arts and sciences, and at 
the same time partake of the discipline of the cloister. The 
huihlrng is very spacipus and elegant, and the deachers are nuns 
of the congregation of Paris. The prmcipal of the institution, a 
lady, of most poi^hed manners, was so obliging as to conduct nrc 
over the entire;^ildtng, and thus made me scquahited with an 
educational establishment which left nothing to be desired. I 
could scarcely have believed that Ireland, whose, ancient renowned 
schools lie in ruins, now possessed such a seminary. Many Irisli 
fomilies send their daughters to France, to be educated in the 
oonvents there; and even in this institution the education was 
half French, the ladies preferring to converse iif that language, 
and taking much pleasure in speaking of France? The French 
have also, on their side, an extreme partiality for the Irish, iHicause 
they regard them as having been oppressed by their Germanise 
conquerors,, as well on account of their Catholicism as of their 
Celtic origin. No French book appears respecting ^Ireland 
tltat does not laud O’Connell to the sky, that is net full pf 
admiration for.the Irish national cVracter, and equally redolent 

denunciations of the English and their tyranny, as ^ell as of 
bUudness to those benefits which, like roses among thqms, Ireland 
a^qaUy finds in her union with England. 

, id^'^he j^avonic and Germanic races are opposed to each other, 
ao there is also a union of Celtic or Roman races,—-(the two are 
aqd have ever, been united)—the French, Italians, and Irish, 
aMtnst the Germanic races, the Germans, Dutch, and English. 
Tieil^ jknow well, and are therefore much more friendly 
^.t^.I^reqch ,thau the RuglisK are. In general the Irish speak 

language witl^fiuency* and haub great polilenesss and 
aCimaonar. The attention of, Fnance is always diretlw 

a tfflai rfs Irriand) irith whi^h sbo is- constantly coquetting andbiM 
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lairing, because she comsklm it the week suiB. of -£w0UMi,^ker 

C eieal foe. /£ut it is sonaewhat isewarkobie tbai ieeg 

has tucneti this weak sitle .towards her«. .£jtane» Itaii jMWitw 
yet eSected a SQccessfai kuadiug oa the island. In MiO' Idvlipign^af 
the «’orld> sack sympathies, and intrigues! and fipectUatioBa'fsi^ 
exist very long, even for centuries, »ithout» producing aay vUime 
result. 

There are more convents thaii monasteries in Ireland ; but the 
number of both, especially of the latter, is extremely small# 
The city of Prague alone contains mor^ of these religious esta¬ 
blishments than are to be found in all Ireland—a fact which will, 
I think, excite the astonishment of my German readers. Know- 
ihg, us we do, how strongly the Irish are attached to the Catholic 
religion, and. looking upon them as arch-Catholics, according to 
our modes of thinking, we in general picture to ourselves the 
whole kud full of,priests, nuns, monks, churches, and cloisters; 
and expect to find cruciiixes, crosses, and images on all the roads; 
in a word, that Ireland has, in this ''respect, the same appearance 
as lk>bemia and some parts of Austria. But Jbow widely and 
remarkably different is the reality. The priests are seldom seen 
in the streets; and 1 never saw monks and nuns mixing with the 
people in the streets, as in Italian and Bohemian towns. No 
splendid cfaifrohes have ever been built in tlie Irish cities—in the 
style, I mean, of those in Belgium, and also in some towns of France 
and Germany. 'No remarkable ecclesiastical buildings, like thoue 
ancient, pictuivsque, and venerable structures which stand in the 
streets of our Catholic towns in Germany, are to be found in 
Ireland. The cathedrals of Dublin and Armagh are the oidy ones 
ot any celebrity ; and the first of these, which I saw, preseated so 
little that is <iescrving of notice, that 1 am inclined to mistrust the 
alleged*bvauty of the other. 

In the Catholic countries of the Continent, the neighbourhoods 
of the**churches ar^ generafiy adorned with a multitude of ,littk» 
chapels; *l)ut these are cither entirely wanting in Irish towns 
villages, or are extremely few in number. No where on the TO«da 
am there stene crosses, or statues of saints, before which travellers 
ahay kneel m prayer. ^The old churches, ab^s, and ck>istms af 
the knd, aa well as the old stone crosses, lie in ruins, or orwcoipt- 
pdolily awept away. 

V fkheaiians had a saint, so famad and honmtnvifaa ^ 
Pifdiifkik; th^ would, have erected h thousand, statues tp.hk hnnopr 
m the land, as thev have dowi vwi^M|hair .|^ 

M the.rotbtif haiKl|). theiP'tiKw 

itiwi»''ftai'ii^ Patriek,' - In short,.the .whtdn kua4:'4k#tiii|Mii]v 
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it w«M stripped of erorj blossom of Catfaolicum^ oikI os if Proi 
tMtaotism bad entirely done away witit all those hated erosaes 
and signs of image-worship. The Catholics of Ireland have not 
even the right to call their sacred edifices churches t they are 
doaignated only as ** Catholic chapels,” ju&t as the l^rotostaots of 
Auatrio are compelled to have only their simple prayer^housev. 
ITet with all this absence of the outward !iign» of Catholicism, the 
Irish have inwardly remained the most zealous Catholics in the 
worid, and are as deeply imbued as the natives of llohomio, or 
those of any other Catholic country, with what we Protestants are 
wont to rail Catholic suporsliliou and bigotry. 

In no country haa Protestantism tyrannized over Calliolirism so 
completely as in Ireland. Until lately, the Catbolics were ndt 
peimittcd to liavo high steeples, or large bells in their churches; 
and at uno time, say 'the people, “ the Protestants forbade us 
Catholics to eat with .ji knife and fork, a spoon only being allowed 
us, and wlut wc could not catch with that we had to cat with our 
fingers.’' There was also the shameful law by which a younger, 
sun, who chose to lease the Catholic religion and tuiii Protestant, 
might claim llie property of his elder bretliren, who adhered to 
their ancient faith. In no other country have Protestants en¬ 
deavoured to make proselytes by such laws as these; nor lias any 
other nation, whilst preserving the outward form of the old 
Catholic church, retained also, as in Ireland, her tyrannical, 
exclusive, persecuting, heretic-branding, and proselytizing spirit. 
All those errors are much more natural and pan'onable in the 
ancient mother chuich, than in it<^ Protestant rival, which raised 


its banner in the name of freedom of conscience, and claimed a 
toleration in matters of faith which it was bound to grant to others 
in return. The Catholic church regards itself as the only true 
and universal church, to which all Christians shall and must belong; 
and tyranny and intolerance arc, therefore, much more natural to 
it. But the exercise of similar tyranny by I'rotestantiaiu, which 
protested against all tyranny in matters of religion, is just as 
(Usgraoefbl and unnatural as it would be to a liberal in politics. 

The emancipation of the Irish Catholics hasi indeed, greatly 
moderated and improved their condition. Not only arc Catholics 
now admitted into Parliament, but every where throughout the 
country they enjoy a much greater oqualiiy—a result which cannot 
iaU to‘' 1.9 gratifying to every humane and right-minded Protestant. 
A Catb.,>lK, uid a poor rqan/were formerly in Ireland almost 

S nottywoua teraas. ThejDatholic, even if<he did not belong to 
e lewer Mdevs» was ever obaetluious anti humble to the Fro- 
teatimti wboy ett hia part, was haughty and exclusive. Now, they 




0m 0f0y wkem m ckcu^^ «tid «f# to 

rotpeet themselves murej>«a3r»itit!<U <iro^ 

4 KmI tihere. waiii)’ «f rthcoiii umaU]p the ette^h id{> {ti(f^e 
rj^te^ Amn 9lB*etj) are-ulpea4y (elated mth dbei>|mwerj'tutd'«l^ 
to look 4e]tvn on the i^lsotestaiiM wUli pride end enr^puicei Cititoiic, 
PojfMiitt and Antichrist wore al»> at one tifiie synbnyoidiffi na»l«s> 
Noiy,y tbe Protestants, have found themselves by degrees pennittkig 
the (^holies to jive with them as Christians; aitd this appeatn 
to prepare the way for a still greater degree nf toleration. The 
^Utaivcipation Act is itself a proof of ;the iucreased tolemnce of 
the. present age; and niany have lately discovered that the practice 
!pf this virtue is more eonducive to their iuterests, as the Catholics 
have^now more power in their hands, and occasionally make the 
Protastants feel that they possess it. The present Mayor of Cork 
if. .a Catholic, and a very liberal Protestant is appointed his 

successor- ♦ » ' 

jiV' following up the ccNoplote emancipation of the Catholics, 
aud the reforming of their situatio^t, it is to be hoped that the 
position of ubcir priests may speedily be altered, so as to do 
away with the contemptible practices which still prevail in their 
churches. 1 allude more especially to the cullei^ions wdiich arc 
made at. the doors of Catholic churches for the benefit of the 
priffthood. * The small income of the Irish priests has ewn- 
pelled them to collect, a tribute from church-goers, for the service 
of God, such "as is not raised lii a similar manner in atty 
other Catholie country. 1 witnessed these collections in several 
places, among otiters in Cork. The tribute was gathered at two 
entrances—at the principal gate where the poor went into the 
cluirclu and w ere obliged to pay a penny each; and at a side 
door, where the rich entered, and payed as much more as. the)' 
pleased.. At the latter was posted up, in large letters, *‘.a silvek 
COLI.KCT 10N is EXPECTED^;” that is to say, you arc expected to 
pay at Iflwst sixptnt^. A priest attended in person to receiwo the 
money, and also, as 1 was told, to produce by his presence a .still 
more .effectual impression on the purses of the people. Jle 
letorned thanks with a bow for every gift that was deposited 

e., Before the principal door of the church, which was 
thd bn the steps leading to it, were crowded many pewr 
Viand beggars—too poor to pay the required tributoiy. Ihfy 
' fblded hands and bended knees upon ,the at/nitoi k»d 
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Lowed etui crotwed tbeviMrlTO*> ibcy think th^ htvo boefd incsd, 
Mod pwrticipAted ia the worship of God.” 

end laeny others, who were accustomed to the tttaUee, looked 
on this scene witJ^out perceiving in it any thing very : 

hut if wo exeniine it narrowly, clearly, and sharply with tho toreb 
whkii Christ has plaued in our hands, can we find language too 
strong in which to reprobate a state of things, which torces the 
piest to resort to such mcavures in order to support his existence r 
ItiLs said that the iiicnmes of the Catholic priests in Ireland are 
chiefly derived front ihcst' collections, n hich are censured by the 
Protestants still more liian by the C'ntbolic laity, although the 
former .sre not called on to pay any thing, but are in leality those 
by witnni this scandal was originated, since it was by tlio -Piro- 
testants that the Irish Catholic church was deprived of its ancient 
revenues. The utU'rly destitute Irish are tlius entirely excluded 
from the worsliip of ,God, except what pertains to the tinkling 
Hound of the inass-bcll; and were the inmost recesses of their 
hearts less deeply imhuod with religious feeling, the result would 
be most unfavourable to their sjiiritual welfare. ' 

Those who deem tlie nncienl Irish language as their mother 
tongue, are still w'orse provided for. In the great tity of Cork— 
around which Irish is still much spoken—two preachers only 
tleiber sermons in that language: and yet it is veiy natural that 
the people shotild wish to hear what they hold most sacred in the 
language they love the best. A short time since, as 1 was in¬ 
formed by the chaplain himself, the prisoners in Ae Cork county 
gat'l potiiioned him ciecasionally to preach his sermon in liisli 
instead of English. 

The Uouian Catholic bishop of Cork Las one of the most inte¬ 
resting collectJtms of books 1 have any where vccn. This Kained 
and itiduHtrious man has turned his whole house into a library : 
not onh has he converted his sittiivjf-rooms and (lining-rofjms into 
book-rooms, but even in his bed-rooms eviiy available space is 
filled with books : his attendants, even hi^ niaid-serants, sleep in 
little libraries; the staircases aic lined with books along the 
walls ; and the corridors which lead from room to mom have full 
bookcases at their sides; every where books aie literally piled np, 
even to the garrets. This is the largest piiuite library in Ireland, 
and contains many interesting and costly woiks. 1 mention th's, 
hecsusirl believe it is not generally known that there are still 
such mfiii among the Eoman Catholic clyigy, who regard and 
collect 'bven thing relatnig to literature wjth such extraordinary 
ttod. The tiliio once was, indeed, wlien Ireland was belter kimwu 
la fiutopa than many other lands, and when iiioie light streamed 
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the *♦ Islattd’Of Saints/' (as Ireiaod was anciently^ 
(ies^aled,) Umn vro have ever r^atd. But this was lining Wfore’ 
tj^'paripd when kn^Iand thrust' hor dark shadow heiween'thts 
island aud the Continent, and grasped it with hard, irou ams. 
Whilst the greatest rart Of Germany still lay buried in tlie dark¬ 
ness of heatuenism, Ireland had long displayed the light Of Chris- 
' tianity.; Strangers flocked to her schools, and zealOus apostles left 
Irolaod,<in mnltUudes for the Continent, there to spread abroad 
ChrtMian piety and revelation. The holy Colctnbauus, and his 
disciple St. Gallus, the apostle of the Alemaimi, whose name St. 
Gallen in Switzerland still boars—St. Livin, who went to Bd- 
ginra—St. Kilian. the apostle of the Franks—St, Wiro, the con- 
fosior of Pipia of Heristall—and countless other saints, were 
natives "of Iceland, who spread abroad in Europe what they had 
learnt at this “ out-of-the-way place” in their distant fatherland, 
at the famed school of Eismore, and all playy'd the most active 
parts in the earliest history V)f the conversion of many barbarous 
nations. “ Gaude, fdlr Wbcrnla, dc qua proles alma progre- 
ditur !” is insefibed on the tomb of that most illustrious Irishman, 


Gataldus, who died at Tarentum, in Italy. 

But those tiiiifcs are now much changed. 'I'lie Island can no 
lobger be styled, even by a poet, “ Felix Hibernia! ” ,A11 the 
productions of^Iiish poets are somewhat melancholy; and Haydn, 
when an Irish melody was played bicfore him, without his knoiving 
from what ebuntr/ it came, said that such music must belong to 
an unhappy and eii'daved people. The great and promising 
spirits which frequently arise in the island are speedily abserhod 
l>v /ingland in the various services of the state. For study and 
flfernture, the Irish Catholics mostly resort to the Continent; Irut 
they have/ately obtained a Roman Catholic seminary at Maynootli, 
in their fatherland. The worthy prelate of Cork informed me 
that ho jbad received bis eduv;ation in France, which country Is 
generally p^ferred by<the Irish clergy.Jor acquiring the knowledge 
requisite for their vocation; and in my wanderings through Ireland 
I twice met with poor old men who expressed a strong wish to 
Jirvt enough to enable them to send thither their sons, (who had 
ilcTOted: themselves to the priesthood,) when they reached the 
prt^er age, 

J^ tib^eountry that I have visited is moimilng so gbnera^s in 
thcr'Ef^ted'^ingdom, and no wherg have I seen so iiDaan;^^ck 

gentlemen as in Cork. Monrniith is rmt only 
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wbm by #ub»d8, &a«i al<boiTf-1s the <i«jwiwle|lla’ul^rfjj:un‘ 
kiibwh to ihenii. In Ba. 5 !'i.lnfb Juv'mg tbe period'a}jii|H^'to 
nothiog q^Ic: rtcLnij.i b ;eu about tbe perspi^.'^^ly 
tbiojfi e\f :i to ihepurse, fijiwt be hlRob. Thoyha'io moving tiingii, 
lirootlit::, and ear-rings; blaOk-bordered mourning letter paper, 
sealed VfitK black wax, or wafers,, Tliis black border on the paper 
is at first very broad, but berwmes gradually narrower, an,4,,''Vt 
length it entirely dlsap'^^ars, along with the black sealing-wax. 
There is also a ditferipice, in Ireland at least, between the mourn* 
ing for married and unmarried persons. In- attending the funwal 
of an n'’marriocl maiden, black crape tied with white ribbons is 
vvoi'i! ii.- \\:c gentlemen. At the deatli of the head of a wealthy 
fuinily, iK>l. only are all the servants, but the inhabitants of evety 
voltage witliin the bhiinils of the pari;, <Jad in deep mourning for 
a year, so that a true mantle of sorrow seems to overhang the 
"vntire place. Nor is this mourning confined to dres| alone; during 
its continuance the mourners take no share in any kind of amuse¬ 
ment, and people carefully avoid intruding on their grief witli 
visits. Having once expressed a wish to visit an individual, a friend 
said to ide, “1 think it would be better not to do sfA F—— lost 
his younge.st son a year ago, and we should only disturb bis 
sorrow.” Moreover, thn,sc wl?t> ha^e been aUa funeral'in the 
morning, do not lay aside the crape fvr the vema^der of the day; 
and the number of persons who attend funerals, c.^pecially jn 
Ireland, is very groat. “ When ihty plilmo a hcar.se,” (as it is 
e,vpre.sseU in Ireland when a corpse is to be buried) all, far &:jd 
near, e^en tli'e most distant friends, aru invited to the funeral, and 
the train of caniages which follow the bier seems alnicsl endless, 
especially as many individuals, fiielids as well as strangers," are 
eoistlnually joining It on the road. Evci], when (rawcliing in a 
carriage, should a funeral bo met or overtaken, lh*e travellers 
jtermit their coachman to drive after it for some 3ist*ico. , All 
this makes the pomp of funerals in Ireland every where very great. 

I Ij^avo before remarked, that tbe Irish Catholics are now more 
powerful and wealthy, and the Protestants nsore Uberal. This is 
undoubtedly true, inasmuch as the liberal and tolerant Piotestant 
?»ev,er so great as now;, aod never, sinxie tha,tim,«fiOf 
ftud.William HI., were the Catholics In.so.prospcic! 0 t|§. 
a,present, ,1 ]jad,however,frpcjdcot occasipa tpreflwk 

sometimes stand in lijeir old relative positieptev! kI 
not to take off .my hat so often, ao:ifhot 
was only done by the poor Catholics; end in Cork I lodged at an 
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boteL^ Iw^lprfof wmch w?w n ^ iif 

Pwt^anto only ns fei* .i^unsts. AnotUif hotel „ j^t, ^ 
^ was, in. like ^ma^OT, exelnawely freoueoterf, hy. ,W«^ *94 
CatlfoUctj. In many other tewns pf Irelana th’se e^dwii^Iy 
testan^ . 0 ^ Caitnolic hotels are to be found; and t have be^ 
that there a^e. even public qonv^ances in which Protestsin|s ebie^y 
travel, and dibeia.regularly preferred'by the Catholics. . ^ .. 

whilst recognising the beneficial influence of the tenoperaace* 
mov^n^eut .oQ the, passions and violence of the people^ we, must' 
not at the same time imagine that ever}* thing is already aceom-v 
plished. ,, This will be .clearly exemplified |iy the relation ojp a 
remar)cuh]e deed of violence, which was perpetrated in true Irish, 
style,, a yi'ty short time before my arrival in Cork. A lrader,i 
alreaily ^hgaged in business had entered into partnei^bip with 
another ;iu.dividual; but finding that they could hot agree, asepa-i. 
ratloqi .hftts, decided upon., !^ach party was dhxious to buy the ■ 
other out, and retain possession of the shop. As, however., no. 
satislaclory agreement could be made on the subject, (and.the,' 
arrangement of such matters, by process of law is very tedious in. 
Ireland,! one of tbem collected a party of his friends, who, armed 
with,shillelaghs, (the terrible Irish cudgel,) attacked and stormed 
bn.pppohent in his shop. The latter was not altogetlief unprO’ 
pare4 nnd stoutly defended himself; but the attacking party wa^, 
too powerful, and, the shop fell ^nto their possession. Oply,; 
ojKE man was kiUed in this affair 1 Hut suck is the, mode by 
whichj people ip Ireland sometimes obtain possesion, even at th^ 
preeeut day. 
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which day,however, 1 ofdy'Olnti^dlNid^ 
left Cork'ftT’ 
to'taku’ phice; - 

' has^b Tliem'perpetuiaSly'.jBeti^bb^ 

• ** delightful weather’^ that felt to my lot, even when I was drenched 
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with imiq. or shivering from fog and cold^ <s«ati|[ig 

oit BjiaincQfit' dn^, I fcdnd it ih brii^l to 

MttfjiH et'.dddi tii.c Cariosity of ihy two Neighbours, thide to sd^ress 

a^^ to infonh yoU‘before ief off, 

thid I etfotefriim Germany, where the people, as ybu atl‘kdow, 
4^ hotfaing bot aonii>kraut and black bread ’} that I am a ha^yfe of 
Bl, ahd airi'travelling in Ireland without any other object id view 
than to-become acquainted with this country, and to Se’^ t>rery 
thing that is interesting and remarkable in it.” My fellow- 
traVellerS having expre^ed their satisfaction with this information, 
1 took my seat, and’the car moved on. ' ' 

^ If in England thoi police are not constantly pryihg into, the 
circumstances and character of every stranger, the benefits tcT be 
derived from sncM a system of espionage are amply supplied’ by 
|)rivate individuals ; and I would recommend every one who would 
avoid the torture of a curious and circumstantial inquisition, to 
follow my example ; or, what is peshaus still better, to write the 
whole on a small piece of paper, anti attach it to his hat; as, 
when the first curiosity of his fellow-travellers is fully Satisfied, he 
natty shake hands with them, and find them, as I did in the present 
insiance* agreeable and well-informed companions. 

One of my neighbours was an extensive whisky distilleri and he 
related to me the' following remarkable' laefS in connexion with 
thb temperance cause, by the> success of which ho had been a 
heavy loser. Formerly he kept ninety men at work, but could 
now only give employment to fifty. jSfotwithstaiSding the serious 
dtminntioii thus produced in his income, he highly praised the 
temperance reform, and this, as he candidly admitted, fdV a sel^’sh 
reason. Whilst he employed ninety men, they were so inlcmp’e- 
rate and unruly as to occasion him infinite anxiety and aynoyance. 
But the fifty men he now employed were teetotallers, and could 
do more work than the previous,ninety; so that he yrns now 
enabled to extend his speculgtions to other fields, and^o manufac¬ 
ture whisky for exportation to foreign markets, and ip this tbaiiWeF 
retrieve,’in some measure, Kis previous loks. Whkn'thrbie who 
interekled motives must naturally be the opponents of tem- 
itre,thus enabled to extract from it so much that .is bciu- 
ficim, is it strange that its friends should extol it to the skies ? 

■ The eopntry between Cork and Kilkenny has many beautiful 
ajldiwI^kMtiilif 'points!; it ma 3 r even be.'said, that the'ntosi wftthc- 
tiyid .ptilbtof.IrdttiM) icorofaencea at Cork> and ^tinhek fkotW'theHcd! 
lUifi gafrf|^Wes^ly,'dii«e^ofi.,i entapelsoaat district In^'Cdvk 
^.jmamfpasMflln Ireland fof beentifol labdsctqjNSrti'hri^ 
U^Mia^ttiOiilkies4^hrih^^ scenery^ fine baysi aald'fhalliiXMs,' 
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, aDc|.,.pk;turesquc s«a>CQ 9 sts. .the ro{^ shirts tliQ beaptiful 
. te.opf Govp, tlien tuTiii !lAi)id!ifrard> 4 brQu^h « 
v 4 uey> then comes in contact with the Blackweitef,, J^hieh we 
,,,iBieet ft Form and whiplvdown to its oinheuphintie,: is ih. the 
, highest degree picturesque, and rich in ‘frfine scenery." jTbero 
were.i^riijerly tiords of Ferraqy, but this ig now «no ot' the husie* 
ronslri^ "tWfeitad titles.” The last man who, from his descent, 
could*,lay,claim .,io the title of .Lord Formoy, di€<I some yfefrs 
sinoe'r-a groom J The, tpwn of Fermoy is .very prettily situited 
on the, Black water, .and, like most Irish towns, has large barracks, 
filled with soldiers. Down the river,*not far from Fermoy, tics 
*(hf .village,of Lismore, famed for its ancient Christian semumry, 
whichi fiourished here in. the seventh and eighth centuries. In its 
neighUptn'hood the Trappists are now settled, and are very little 
caleniated to revive the ancient fame of Lismore. 

The last town in the county of Cork is Mitcheistown, and fhc 
. 4 rava}jUr whose time wlll-ivot permit him to* stop here, as wfs my 
case,.,should sit on the south side of the car, and ihus.eseape the 
mor!tificat.ion^ of seeing in the distance the entrance to the^ far- 
, famed.Mitcheistown caverns, which be must otherwise ipass in 
vexation and silence, and forget. The next river is the Sutr ^.and 
, .fsom. thence the road passes through a fiat country lying, between 
. |^,Qaltee.,and the Knnckmcledown inountaitis, which are both 
about 3000 feet high. The moat elevated points of each of these 
momitaJn chains are only, about nine miles asunder, so i^t the 
smallest detaBi* of their structure are visible on both sides of the 


lies on the banks of the Suir. The Ho/^ steeple of its 
^4tko&<! church is visible from.a distance, rising proudly near the 
little steeple of its Protestant rival. Although formerly s.nmJ a 
thing vlas unheard of, the steeples of Catholic churclies in iFelfud 
. are now frequently more stately than those of *’the Fstablisli- 
ment>* mamq for building, clturphes is now as great- 
,<the IrishXiatholics,. as it ever has*been among the jLnglfS^ 
tpstaatiltiiind in both countries, pet^Ie vie wit breach other^ this 
: ..ieini«c4 4Q Or manner d have, nev'er seen equalled#; except In Kwpia. 
dieli|d>^ly siil;Mated pn .tiie river Suir^ ai|<l ^.,ithe.h^|i|>it- 
F«rm«y direct attention to the anmemt;^ Irpirntwed 
v^fididil|BKe,.<en)tl^ of Cabir revertdo the eqeally anp^nt end .(on 

renowned Theenmyj^veai^rqelt of 

‘ the idfofintee#,.Is 
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jblibtur^que In tlief Isla^.i' alid Walter'Scott, vii^'sdv. them, has 
„ ue^lttedi lhai U^c'robk of Cashel vras the thost Ikiiiijtifol Ihing of 
its had Crer seen. ' -' ' ^ 

The-present Lor^ Olengall is the individual fon %iite/aEftcr 
God and the siin, after ttirf and potatoes, depends the 
/the peopfa iti the nclghbeurhood'of Cahir. In the’stihurba ttiinds 
his casftle, in winch he resides, pursuant to a prbmiSe' ihade’ by 
h^ some years since. In all these castles and families, the 
queslloh is invariably “residence” or “non-residencej” with the 
people it is a question of existence or non-exIstcnce. If the ktid- 
lord resides on ins property, the people are contented ,* they'hejc 
less annoyaTice, and ^eater advantages. ' Should the landlord, on 
the other hand, be an absentee, the tenants are more hardly a^d, 
they We harassed xvitb executions for non-payment of rent, and 
the money is drained from the country, without any, equivalent 
being received in exchange. • 

Leaving Cahir, we reached the far-famed county of Tipperary, 
in’which more men are bealen and killed in one year than in'the 
whole kingdom of Saxony in five years. Not only in fbeir 'b'wn 
county, and in their own neighbourhood, do these ’ rettmgAfu) 
Tipperarymen perpetrate their evil deeds, but they pursue to his 
retreat in a distant part of the land, and accomplish the destroc- 
(loD of, every individual against whom they hare ^orn revenge. 
1 could cite many well-known filets in illustration of this asSertioit; 
and tales of muraer are even related, in which* these who wished 
to slaughter tbeir victims, sought and found 4n Tipperary an 
instrument willing ami ready to cariy out their intentions, and to 
becotae a murderer by profession. “ Tipperary haogi«g*infcn ” is, 
in Consequence, a proverb in Ireland ; and I hair'e sometimes heard 
the cotumifian apply this epithet to his horses when they were 
Seistivu.. * ' 

As tlie Italians have their dagger, so'tlie Irish, and especially 
■the Tipperarymen, Itare llicir aA«/c/(arg'As,«llle hard-tblhs 1 have 
>,ftlTeady mentioned, with which they perpetrate'WoSt Of their 
erimes^ Shillelagh 4s a small place in the county of Wicklow, in 
: jfhp neighbourhood of which many of those cmba are euti' end 
V fiom .'theBce their name is dmved. These clubs tookraueh more 
hhnmless lliari one fi'ould expect from their fiir*»pi*ead ^vll repute; 
uid^A^'tOog thiebstaves, "tippOd with iron, which aro'carHed by 
Jhe wibltspdu of tmr Aljts, hnvo a ’much uiore dangarous appMr* 
■S^Ce. f 4t is :the use'to'which itiaappHed thar^bes remutud 


thw-jdd9b ttttibk^ 

' 'V*''I«.'^fSdiSri.'-«iet a !nppi«sii9amn''-iq'ib» .strbet; bouawwi 

'■hk'W^’aiesj'^Whiidi^'mtSiaaclded 4o turf-car i ■Mt-’-ekdliet^i 
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tetters oa bb bedy^ Mcmed ait if itbd* owner, k> bbigM 
bit.1^. worn them, hadpeeerbeeijbut 'of Ibdtbai^gfibi 
g^llinga, as exMi of the (Mtebee hang by s 
eutire JOnone ^ ^eag»%>iUld althooffb («auld nbC 

i'** .• > tA«» A ^.v.--« ,w.’ 




viaible ui|4®r. the, thin sbtti drawn ofer it. I e*|>edtted fo ffiidy 
tiii(kr.tbb.i|i:iiaereble fMiiwetd ap|)earance,' any thing soeeer than" 
tile ne^diiy igeited. tinder, the powder ready for ^n ex'idnah^,' 
trbicb.. I dtspovered; when X approached the man; Aecttstib^ 
him ip a friendly manner, I bade fain) good day, and inquir^. 
where, he was going?,— “. What! what 1”—*“ Where are yoU 
going,,, I aak yon?”—‘fWhat! wbatlrwhere'l’m going 

“ What the. devil is it to you, where I’m going r'-^' 
“ Well, don’t be angry; I have no particular motive in mylnOnirT. 

I am travelUng from here to Clonmeh and merely ask tfaequostito 
to aseprtau) if you yvere proceeding in the »pme direction.’'^ He 
atQpp^d.kb asvt, looked mt^till in the-face, and stood as if riooted 
to tpe,ground, with his shillelagh in*his list. *' Go, in the devil’a 
name, .where^r you like. What do 1 care ? But why do yon ia^k 
me wjnere I am going? Wliat is it to you, tell m«-«-'what ie ittn 
you, where I am going? Where lam going ? Where! am goitig? 
Spefa p question’s enough to drive a man mad! I>o ymi think I’m ' 
u.roht^y ? Hi!” Altiiougli I had not changed the perfectly quiet 
aiid, |p.Mceable denieaiiour 1 had from the first, displayed,' be 
assumpd * threaSening attitude, aad shouted so loud, and repeated 
my question aeofteu with furious gesticulations,' “ Where aoS' I* 
gtdng ? Wjhere am I going ?” that my. fellow>travielkis'were' 
altratitetf by the noise,, and, joining.nie, inquired what X haddeim 
to*;tbe, plan. 1 explaiaed by what an unfortunate question 4 had 
aroused his ire ; and as we left him, it wes evident that the iFip-' 
perarymhn with difiSculty restrained himself from folio whig'fbe, 
and bringing me to a further account for my dangerous qoesdeWj 
His hgibrh’^tled as l\p stood Sxed .t(vastopishmeut, aud nVety rag, 
on bis b»d]^ trpmbled with rage. Shakspere must have bad 
similar quamlsopte and fanlt-findhig fellows in mw. when he 
wrote tjliqcelebrated it) ,ihl!:o)n0O..0nd'/«iMit,'W;bete<nbe.'fii|s 

a p^rpil qparrel on ibc) Ptber, beenpse he biUf Ids thumbimd sa^ ^ 

judge )8id epndema ^nae 

(jjt, 9 »r I l^sn one pf my fpUpip-trav^tw^eawii^m 
1 ^ pit iKe P»r. , ** Them are ceptiainly eappedmilyill- 
' Ij^peg Jhem, a^ tbe&iit,mqp)t iqiiieeMl^rttr 
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it ;: am^, 1 bAv«f;<ti»«g|l^ by day {i^<% aiid yitt'tjio 
bi^ $90 •var.^feHen ne;, > Tbe.'peojde ai'ein-j||l^xdl extu^dly 
It^UabK aiid indtsed to aasist a atrangoi^, providdi bo does dot 
qf^dagawat ,a»ysof tiioit' <»»tOBiiS^ Notbiog bot th'e ni^ifbrtidiBte 
v^ioo iof^bieb Uiey^siavd towards thoir landiotd'a idalces 'tbdm 
criauHal: 4fHi^ aH tifeir Crimea 'ttay tmily be said to spring 
this foureo. 1 did not bear how you framed your quastioti' to that 
m«n» bait;had youibegtm it with f Ond greet yon T of ‘ God ^eed 
y<w on your way T and tlien by degrees touched on tbc object of 
bfs.j 90 raeyy you. would certainly; have snffered no incbnVcfriedce. 
in'* your cooniiy It- is periiaps customary, and, as yUu say, eVeit' a 
nmn of politeness, to aek those you meet whither they aie goibg; 
but ber<N as you have seen, one must be somewhat cautious in th^se 
roattess*" 

In Fermoy, Cahif) and many other'villages in the south of Irfe- 
laiid, are to be seen a ,great number of mills,' by which the cbrh is 
ground into Hour for the Cork markets *In some plac^ these initts 
ac«r>ns numerous as the cotton-factories in many English town's'. . 

Clonmel is the largest town in TtppSrary, and com&ins upwards 
of IdiOOO inhabitants ; and to judge from its outward ^ppbaraibce, 
and the bnsUe in the streets, it is, as we say in Germany, ** ein 
mjkthafiar Ort,'' or, as the English express it, '*a very respectable- 
looking and thriving town." 1 here visitbd the estafilisnineht of 
Mr. Bianconi, whom I have before mentioned as the most exten-' 
sire proprietor of public carriages in Ireland; but had liot the 
pleasure of meeting with that spirited and useful iddividual, who 
was then in Italy with his family, revisiting his birth*place; All 
the eits aitd harness which are required for his extensive bu8lhes.s 
are manulactured in Clonmel, and he gives employment to upwards 
of a hundred of the inhabitants. , 

** Sinie temperanee," it is said, the unruly people of Tipperiry 
bavobecome more quiet and orderlyand although their uiportO;^ 
nata poKtioal cmulition has a tendency to keep ^ein j^^etUaRy" 
in m rebettioas mood, yet riots and outbreaks, arising from j^laijrty 
habrnd and revenge, are much less frequenH, But so n^ahy i^hai^ies 
in jreliiidwrei now dated' ** since temperance," that If U on^'.cqh- 
tioue* yearn ioni^r, this leform wilt sureljr the cciih- 
meiQceaient of a-new era. ' 

An iiiieammottiy the ease in Ireland; sht e^l old bej^j^r-wom^p 
suiToon^'! tHfif eir in Glohme pne of thetn, to whom ! gave ' 
» peunyi' iwrt eh it*;before irnttinig it into he» ^het. At “ 

■ io lUtte j M 

'fWhakfillrinli# 'Mbthary wp. 

»n I ■feb^ahri), ¥nd‘lltif^'i^ey sj^ 'oh' 
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itiiWDff ibey mi^ntAUy litU^ wii^ 

hope the money vwill bring them beUnr 

Mvemei^ were toe.olU >«nd i’nrEetcimd to 4 )eable t«i'{diloir<uaj^itt a 
crowd of 'little :!t}a]ien 4 uilr«l-;dbi kite a ]fiu).aitiiihly'<eiiott)|h-''j$6.«r 
the ear, as it rolled crowded with ^pasaeogen;. Xhd.<«imrcl 
‘*hayenny” is^so natural to them^ tUatit seemeaearcely to ret^iure 
thedffort of speakiag toexpess itt ‘'ha'penny’’ drops from i^tlieir 
' meuths with evety breatiu They gire themselves .no ooaetern 
about what one says to thenii but coniintialiy soeeam “lia'peitay ! 
ha’penny 1”' till they see a copper coin fail in the dusty when tiic 
entire troop throw themselves upon it, Katid continue seramldMig 
* until cue has secured the prize. Along the whole road from 
Limerick to Cork, and from Cork to Kilkenny, our cars were 
almost constantly surroundbcl by sucli-gangs .of childreaj’Uudwbeii 
one;.patty tellnqnished the chase from sh^er exhaustion,• its.placu 
'- Was‘instantly supplied by> ethers, who rushed in fromi bath ddes 
oflbe moor. Bianconi's cars are^sn coustructed as to he of,great 
advantage lb these beggars, for the passengers are placed in eucli 
a manner as to have them constantly before their eyes -and ' very 
dose to them. Eight persons being seated d<i8e tc^ethcr en eacli 
side,-many a One gives a penny m set a good example, er to fellow 
the example already set hy the others. An alteration in the form 
of these carriages would, therefore, should it ever take place, 
sensibly affcct*the poor mendicants of Ireland. 

I have ntbntioned the daxeit-baired children; but them arc 


some parts of Ireland, the west for-example, where all are hlaok- 
«haired. Ireland appears to present a remarkable anomaly .with 
respect to the colour of c3’es; for while, in other lands, blue eyes 
are generally found with light hair, and brown .eyes wJdi 4arJc 
hair, here blue eyes are common every where, alraasl; without 
exception! and an eye blue 93 the Forget»me<«ot {wrritmmitmiiokt- 
&ifutHe tViuge)ygl 9 Atns even undcf the most raven Iwck hair. 

in iheeeutb. of Ireland there are a great many Httle groups of 
hills, of limited extentt the geokigioaleouBexion m which withfoae 
another may certainly be traced byacient^ twseaidtir htd' W&ich 
’ tb^ ihe 'caaud observer appear'wholly unconnected, and^fem no 

like our German mountains, ^cb .^groups arp:.lhoae 
.(Mi^s^4e*dayy«s well as some 1 bad noticed oa tbestj^^ the 
j the Siievh Grine, tioar YtmghaJ, and 4b«iC<N^^ 

;Qa, me«r Ctonibe], are also of a similar dimweter. All 
, !tm''-tttflei,g«udp» -ofbate 

; t W-duddle,‘attd'diitebd 



^aivmrlMieiP-'li^e^ls, atw-all .w^srated '■&cHm'«ili-imiMber, 
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>fH9it b5 «RU«y», but v%rpe«fe«^ly level fdsint^ tl’lus Teina9liEitt)}e 
iorakiititm e£ Uie,icMHrih fives, to the'^iruh fauMlMuipetats 

'^]|j^BCti?e ch«Eiu»|ee« ' , 

; B^vond Cloamel we pess^ aao^esr .^f these groups^ caUed 
Siievmiainan, The west ^iklu^ feature of these mountatas* is, 
that up to ^ the top they appear like grassy hiUs, whilst on each 
summit are to -be seen reeks which 8ppeare<l to have been dashed 
to piecesy^and then thrown together in a heap of small fragments. 
Almost every summit was crowned, as it wete, with a heap of 
broken, rocks, such as I hpve described, and it was often dtfl^lt 
to. believe that they had not been thus piled up by art. £ti. feet, 
the people in the neighbonrhood believe that the ancient iire- 
wOrshippers gathered those stones, .and assert that their altai^ 
were placed on those heights. But although, this supposition is 
in the highest degree improbable, dhe latter portion of Uie asser¬ 
tion may be based on truth ; for it is well ktiof^n that the‘Celtic 
and Drhidical Irish had altars on the .summits of mountains, that 
they held many hill-tops saci^ed, and that on some of them their, 
kings were crowned. K^ot fer from Cork, in the neighbourhood of 
Cloyne, and near the mouth of Cove-bay, is a rock called Carrig- 
cpith, tike Rock of the Sun,” on which the, Druids tiered sacri- 
tiee.; and many of those summits to whicli I have alluded may 
have,been similar, rock-altars of the Sun, built by natbre. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


KILKENNY AND THE EACES. 

fcvsxme BEKOan TBE HAOES—BALI.AD.8JN0EKS AK» M.URirTANS-raiDINO 
A EAca—aBamsiTEa for a BACE-covasK— its buildings—the sbakd 
-. .ST<Aa«DT'''r«a waioniBG-HocsE —tbe auBBiNc.aousE —.the aADDDWO- 

noOSe-rTHE BETTING-HODSK—WAGEaSS ’—the STEWABDS—X’iB JACKETS 
HACa-HOBSES —the SPlftTATOBS—THE G&BIOVS BCf?l?lE OF THE 
•' eOeaSB—^‘THEV ABE OFF!”—“IT's CHABLEY's BACE i” ” Vt’S ifJwiBOD’s 

BiAeiBl”'^avpxcT OF the bace on the spectaxobs—F iGitaKS of‘iuk 

>;BOm«S,fcANn .BIDEBS—8TEEFT,B.ei9ASB —THE 'WINMINO.FOSX.r-.tBE 

—A FABUER'S BACE—^SYEIFATHV OF THE 
tA^IEiJ—TENTS; AMD DANOEBS—BABBS i^O TBAVELUNO THEATRES— 
V'^ tMFpESck W THE RACES ON THE SICK—THE BVtNS OF JHttKNNT — 

tN TitV' eATREBBAl—THE EAln.K OF ORMOND—tBE FICtOBE 

\'':4&iaa*t:,r(oF tajE cAisTws. ’ , 

' ' ’ «*b'. *'■‘1' ? 1 I ' '^ ' f ' ' ^ ^ j ,v ^ ^ ^ ' *■' V ' *'e 

, the «^eiai®g>|tod after 

'Wavttaw. abj04si 2|^00jaJli^Itanl$e aiid;^''^h 
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to.SMis, *bout.% toim jutt lireli^d; 

.M^iU^on pf thp ^lUTou^iig copi)^ h^l stlPtmi^ ilpim iifi^ 
of races, the, aqinber ^as increased to ehoujt 4^iag 

the three days they lasted,^ Thk great provd, of. ^{de Wjshdeir^ 
^out I know npt why,—atapding, sauntering^ singing^ 
lorniiing music ip the streets; eo that <he place seemed like a 
gteat mercantile town in Germany during U>e amiual fair. . 

Op these and sjpiilar occasions of popular excitement in Ireland, 
the post remarkable objects are the baUd.d>9inger$, who.arp iq iio 
co.ant^ so numerous as here. In Kilkenny there were- Uteraliy 
twic^ as many Kallad-singers as lamp-posts standing in tbe.street. 
Thpr usual stand is in the gutter wbieh separates the footpath 
qn.yhi<^h the foot-passengers walk from the carriage-way; and in 
this, kennpl they are perpetually strolling up and dowm They 
are genemlly provided witbqu nuPiber of printed copies of the 
halladf which tlt^y sing, and their princip^il employment consists 
ip the sale of these songs, which they are continually wtsving in 
the air, with a peculiar and stdreotyped motion of the hand. 
Bellad-'singcrs are also to be found in the streets of other cbqn- 
Iriqs, and here and there some one listens, and a,rich passer-by 
^ves them a trifle; but in Ireland the ballad-singers have not 
such aO; easy life: crowds of poor people, beggars and. .ra,blde, 
pereevennkly swarm around them, follow them step by step,'and 
Ipden to Incm with a degree of eagerness, which may partly he, 
attributed to Kic fact that the singers proclaim their own.misfor¬ 
tunes, whicia they hare itirned into verse, but still more to the 
great, d<‘ligbt which tlie Irish take in music and singing, aitdi',in 
every ihing„uew that passes in the streets. 

“ In every corner of the great main street, wliicli otherwise pre¬ 
sented nothing yery remarkable—(for Kilkenny is not. whatsis 
temed a “ thriving town," but has rather an air of antiquity,..jtndi 
is one, perhaps the largest,^of the inland towns before pienjiiqpbd) 
—•bagp^es were gnufiling, violin? squeaking, melaiichbly i^|;tes 
blowing, and ragged Paddies dancing: iii a word, d^itli tbe uhlviSrsal 

muigiea a mass of misforlutie^ misery-, an<l i^oiiini^g 
iiicli as any Ollier country can very ,seldom 

iiWe-^race was fixeci for the following dav^ 
ttife. or'TOce-course, as the !EngHsh terqj It, Was, three, 
laiitftojn^/he towii, (lie racing aduaily ecwmeu'^fl'silhe' 
aiwf iti iWstreets; that is to say, amtmgjlhjqos^es,/ 
[lapses, one and two-Iporsed, long ap<nho]t-imat,«d 
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Aiixfi^thd by mib folk^'^tfavelterg, I toob' in 

plaiisfe irtagi^'iisdladli Wbildi %e bmi hired for*’tbe ^iyj' .^*t 
wd x^^l'cbnmkmf n bettw View df the «(^tacle Uefor^ 
Stftw^echies iirel tlecideKliy {itefeitible on the^e‘oGexuiopk. be- 
catfire, they iii'e tisfdaliy stationed ‘nearer the cbuirse/than th4 
staridls etedted for spectators, and irhtlst one sits oh them hlih 
enough to ‘ gee every thln|r, he ntay also venture to leave' Ida 
plaeh rdthout dahger Of losing it. After rQlUtig through the 
thiph <$Ioud of dust which was raised on tiic road, the broacr, 
levbi field which constituted die race-course of Kilkenny lay before,, 
otir eyes. It is naturally an hnportatit, aiid frequently a difilculi 
matter to find, in the ntiglibourhood of an English town, a spot ,, 
which affords all the requisites fora race-course; the ground 
must be dry, elastic, level, and sufiicientty extensive; and besides 
being level, it must alsrrpresent that variety of surface which adapts 
if for ill kinds of races, fn the United Kingdom there are not less 
than 12(5 race-courses. ‘ One of,the moSl‘perfect in every respect, 
and' at the same time one of the most celebrated courses,it^ . 
Eurfape, is the Curragh of Kildare, which is said to dWe its cx- 
trabrainary elasticity, so much admired by racing men, to the 
worms which are coiifinually piercing its surface. In this fanied^ 
racing'groufrd are eighteen diSerent courses, which all difiat from 
one another, on account of the varieties of bill, valley, plain, 
sloping surface, &c., and therefore enable the entre-preneurs of 
the Voces (the match-makers) to select according to their tastt\ 
the capabilities of their horses, or the nature of the race. 

We look our station in the midst of a prodigious throng of spec¬ 
tators and carriages, at a point between the so-called inland” and« 
rhe “ Weighing-house,” which afibrderi a convenient view of the 
entiV^ scene. The stand, also called'the “ Grand Stand,” is adarge, 
house,‘iutifally close to the course, which is lilted up with convenient 
galli^da for spectators. At some the great cofsot^ ast for 
example, at Dqt^paster, Epsom,•and Ascot-heath, this stabd is, a 
latgiti pi^amental building; and in some places a bill oa a roi;^ js 
titled' fdr, tiie samd jputpose, Hke an ampniiheatre, or tlm nati|TaV 
advantiij^US l^ !lhe Situation are made available in so.ihe pdjier pdty- 
Tim/tleiglitng-libuse ,is a snmU building adiqimiig 
1 ( 0 , iKe gT 0 i)d stand, whete the jocKe^s are 
servea a«‘a attend for ihd atewairda 
Nea(* wldKtWg^botHe is alwwa placed iHe iltipng-pdi^t^ at 






Mian veoame^ ^ier» tjh9 koesai, «■$,. 

niBbiM daira oftef tha race. ‘ At sooie vace^otsM theie ia^ aljtot 
a “ Bettih^-h6«!*e,” or sort of sexahange, irhere tha tarf speeulxt^ 
meet on certain days to make ifaeirfaets, apd where afterwaadathe 
payments are adiustcd. 11ie<iaost ceiet^ed betting^tdaee. of title 
description is at Newmarket, ** the racirfg metropolis,’’.ag'it).,is 
termed by the English. . . ^ 

Sotiie individuals arc so fortunate in betting at raocs,>as thereby 
to have laid the foundations of extraordinary fortunes.^ Others ere< 
enabled to spccnlate pretty safely, and to arrive, at a loJoiixhiy 
connect resuli, by skilfully combining a perfect knowledge of ,thc 
nature of the course and of the horses, m itl'the state of the wqather, 
and other accidental circumstances ; as, for instance, one horse will 
run against a contrary wind much Lxntcr than another. The cele- 
l>ratoa Mr. Ciockfonl, formerly a pt'tty trader, has amassed a 
fortune, almost entirely from betting, that*must excite astonish’ 
meut S his capital is reported to anp»uiit to '€300.<H)0; and hp is 
the proprieijjr of several remarkably liandsomo Inmv s in James’s* 
street, besides a boaotiful country reddence near Lojuicii. 

In all races, the “ business of the turf” is regulated by the 
stewards, who aie generally selected from the nobility or gentry 
of the sursounding country. Tlunr proceedings ar&« under the 
superintendence of a “clerk of the course,” whee duty iuclndus 
the preparatioijs for the races, and their subsequent mauageiuciil; 
and the stewards also direct and regulate! the balls, dinners, and 
other festivities of the race week. One tit' the .«tc«'ard! of the 


Kilkenny races, on the present occasion, was the welhknpwii 
STarquis of Waterford, who possesses a ^yearly income of .£7,0,Otld, 
ar.d was “ the observed of all observers.” , i 

Tli^ active, and, in some respects, the most iiujwtnnt 

pcfSOtMgds in the whole coti<e;ii, are tluf jockeys, mauj of whuni, 
liOrn* peiQOUa] advantages esu! iheh' sujicrior horsemanship, 
quently^'acquire a^ much fame as the horses they ride. GjiOtit 
stroirgih of botly united with a small figure, personal jiuyepidiity 
and courage, a strong and enduring constitution, and an 
isbod character, are the principal characteristics of a jfckey, .,.TlH! 
is: miMft essentialfor when we consider the imtpcnjic 

staked on a race, the loss or gain .of whkh mpy , depend 
of his whip, or a gentle poll at Im rein, it, ^y ,i^ily 
:^;liidpp<niied ihxt attempts to bribe the jockey, andsym^e hitn to 

aw by.,DO meaD,s rare. He bag a%> laptii^tniy, ,to 
prepartdior^for the raco he pihst oVeerve 
i)3l,.,kn at meals .act .»ewly !th^;|^i^, at 

tide iD-order that, at the ..rbrea, lu;.n^y«t^'.l):is 
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r<M )0 m im mil^ in one d&y< ia l^«lii|ta.of 

StH^. dmiattoE^ when tbi^^ wid .m mer 

wgih e&tm presents to a ku^. amount^ by 
wfaifeh nmns tb^ fr 0 rquent] 3 r^ amass condderable wealth* But the 
equa^rian -mania is not*confined to Ibts class of men : gentlemen 
not only often ritlc their own horses in a race, but oven perform, 
ihe^-aame service for others. Sir Tattou Sykes is named as one 
of tbnse distinguished gentlemen^^jockeys. 

l^he privations which the regular jockeys undergo for some 
weeks pql^ious to a race, are intended to reduce their weight and 
stren^th^Mheir wind, jfbr which purpose they eat little, and no« 
frtod of a* very nutritious character—fish, bread, and tea being 
their principal articles of diet; half the day they lie inched, and 
tl)e other half they ratnble about, or lake long walks, loaded with 
dollies, in order to pei:3pirc freely. Thus they'fast and sweat as 
if toT a wager; and if the dc;$irc(l effect is not produced quickly 
enough by these means, Glauber salts, and other pm^ativos, are’ 
freely used* It may be supposed that the breeding and training 
of the horses themselves is proceeded with in a still more artistic 
and scientific manner; and, in fact, to such a degree of perfection 
are these mtitiers brought , in England, that one must read the 
books written on the subject to learn how carefully and perfectly 
every point is considered and illustrated. > 

The entire field was covered with thousands o| spectators; 
the grand stand was crowded from top to bottom, as well as two 
other (emporarv buildings, erected for the occasion; but the greater 
number had placc<l themselves in their equipages, which, like sf 
crowded city of carriages, were drawn up at the £Mlge of the course, 
—first an endless file of carts, in which every place was hired, and 
liehind these the stage-roaclics and the carriages of the gentry. 
Oni the other parts of the ground, anti on every little height and 
hillock, groups were collected^ to behold tlid spectacle*; whilst 
bundles of horsemen, and crowds of gigs and lilburieEi^ galloped 
or drove about in the space between, now here now' there, 
wh:^ any excited their curiosity. About noon, the gallant 
steeds brought out, and the glorious bustle of the conrse ” 
coramenoed. All eyes were*turned upon them: their appi^aiance, 
jj^WAudk^nditlon' scrutitiizedy^and bets and specula* 

tioKHt As the old wdbknown horses appeared* 

the w«as called to' niiod, anecdotes were 

I'elated of ; them* aiwl the clftmmstancesi under which they gain^ 

f^jorev.oceaidons^; tvhilsf the virtor of lh6 day js 
gcneieAiUy hatned in anticipation by the conr.oisKom's. A rctnarkablo 
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■Inue of aUenUoo is u«iali|y 4«vtitod to tho ^ooogof Immoii ^Uoh 
oome ibrorMd for tbe first tioiet «ndl adsonUirous «or 

those who koosr their spirit and brooding, fr«qtieni}v iWtn 

in prafereucc to the old ones, and confidently prtraict their sttcceik. 

The roco'borses, covered with their clothing, were first led Ojp 
and down iu the midst of a crowd of admirers and ainateuia until 
the hell sounded to saddle, when the jockeis, having cast off thtpr 
onter garments, came forward iu their light, closivfitting coatuin^ 
bearing the roluuni of their respective employers> The sadtUeSr 
which arc made extremely light, sometimes weighing only two or 
three pounds, the jockeys, thf' bridleB,-~>in short, every^ng the 
horses are to carry, are then weighed, and Ihe difieionces egualiscd. 
for this purpose iiollow tubes tilled with shot arc generally used f 
and these tubes are either attai'hed to tbe saddle, placed in tbe 
hoots of the jockey, or bound round his body in a long IcaUierii 
bag like a ginlle. Urent care is taken to fasten theso tubes securely, 
ns every thing is again weighed iu arsimilar mamicr after the race; 
and should t,|ie jockey then be found to have lost any of his weight, 
his labour is all in vain, and even should he be first, he cannot be 
proclaimed tlie w inner. 

The bell rung a second time, and the jockeys assembled at the 
8tarting*post. This scene was concealed from our view, for tho 
starting^'post was some little distance from our station, and the 
throng of hur^nicn and carriages that surrounded it, prevented 
our seeing any tiling distinctly. We did not even hear tlie trumpet 
that gavti the signal for the commencement of the race. ^'Tilley 
are off, they are off!'’ suddenly resounded from rank to rank in 
Our iteiglibotirlieod: all nocks were instantly outstretdied; all 
eyes, spectacles, and glasses were turned on the course* Yet 
there tvas still a delay of «otne moments, until the cloud of bone- 
men who surrounded the starting-post had dispc.sed; and then 
the 4'x Qieerg, with their Tnatiy-coloured jockeys, came on with 
long strilles, uiid rushed past us like so many flushes of lightning. 
A universal movement took place among the spectators, a unitrolM) 
cry of ** beautiful! splendid I beautiful I" Those who had frivour- 
ites among the Iioim's eucouinged the riders with appropriate 
excbinations. That's right! Nimrod! bravo I goonl gopti!" 

no! Charley take carel"—**That's right! sfliarayiaar 
•ttpngth at first, and you'll fiuss him *‘lief! tee! bets ekMng 
riHh nfml he has passed him already bo! H irCbaiit|y‘s 

gi«i ih ! bo hit is Nimrod’s race I” •» It is NifaptMl'e fade” 
jhMpda thkt the hene so called is tht winner of thf ipM. > 
llttt, biiHlie the'apectaele of ag EngHth hofoe^fio^dtlNni 
little that is pleasing to the eye of the painter; the gratification, 



sD^k, » EQOF? ioterpal, than external, and the appearance of 

t*dah i^ddehlyp^ pictut^tie. 

al|l|iiid|M sitting, kneeling, or a^^rently eri^ 

pl^ tpj^ther oni their horses, are such as a painter, m a handaqpse 
piicidte^ a rider, would studiously avoid. In the lorigdeg^ 
EhglisK'iace>horse, hnwever^ there are many hidden beauties, 
highly! ^rii^ by the connoisseuV, which the uninitiated e|tfaer 
lin[b«r not bow to value, or deem positive defects. For picturesque 
bfihct, the waving line ought to predominate ; but in these horses, 
every thirtg is a Tong line—the neck extended and stretched out, 
and thb legs like stilts. 

The Homan desulto^fis, in their races, amused the people with 
raried feats of horsemanship, sometimes stretching themselves on 
'the backs of their horses, or springing off* and on in the greatest 
heat of the race. But no amusing by-play of this dcscrip|^oh is 
to be seen in an English race: the sole, exclusi\;e aim of the 
riders is to pass one another. . The entire pleasure of the specta¬ 
tors is, as I have said, of am internal character, and is derived 
Various sources, such as the great preparations, the excel¬ 
lence of the horses, the high prize which falls to the winnerZs lot, 
the large sums staked on the game, the multitude of spectators, 
with their whole attention directed to the single point, which 
horse's shall first reach the winning-post. This point, and 
every thing connected with its detennination, constitutes the 
dxeitement which every one feels at the races in England. 

nie first tace at Kilkenny was what Is termed “ a.^lecple-chascu” 
This kind of race is of Irish origin, and has from tncncc extended 
all over the United Kingdom. Like all Irish sports, and Irish 
hunting, it has something especially wild in its character. It ris 
eaid to have derived its name from a steeple, or some high object 
in the distance, being fixed upon as the ])oint towards which the 
bigh-mhttled sons of Erin” ran their course, rushing straight 
fiMward, headlong oyer stock and Sftono, hedge, ditcli, wail, hill, 
and valley, until the appointed goal is reaohO'd. A steeple-cbase, 
thiwe^rc, properly speaking, ought not to be run on atnce-course: 
but as it is now frequently practised at these places, or somewhere 
|b jtheir vicinity, a steeple it uo longer deemed a requisite iu- 
peedieDt in the sport. 'The direction of, the course is {minted put 
by i double row of flags, between which tho riders mpst keep, and 
jbabweou which they must not avtnd any obstacle that presents 
i9olty the strongest hoases and the best rjde:ts are adapted 
.(ibo there is a marked' distinction between 

“ fieid-ndJng" and ‘'turWridingf?, Th# former is, of conrso^^t- 
IlgM iWiitb mo^ danger t qn^ as somo of the best ridi^ qnd 
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.i^.said to Ijo aomowh#t# tb? doolith*. , ■•;.(■ •^^'.-. 

'tiinughoU^ the entito field tbo coarse tif the bpand^j '‘ ’ 

yrgH followed iy all eyes; and although the cwcle t^y 4 ^ 
eat^ded upwards of three miles, there w«s always seme .a|idlyi> 
dual, who, whilst watching the motions oi one paiticuto .h^srae 
w4t^ marked attention, could also tell with astronomical exactness 
the exact poskipn of every animal. The most interesting moment 
of the entire race is, of course, that which immediately precedes 
the arrival at the goal. Now were ail hopes and expectations 
strained to the highest pitch, and the greatest efforts were made 
by all. The horses seemed to stretch thf.ir long legs over a still 
larger .space, the riders twisted themselves like worms, and iii*| 
creased their exertions, and the spectators shar|>cned their eyes to’ 
tlie i^ost to discover the horse which should first step beyond 
the destined point, and occasion the winning or losing of so many 
thousands, A few* minutes before ;ill had displayed the highest 
spirits, and It appeared as if everyone felt perfectly sure in his 
saddle, and certain of winning; but now some appeared completely 
crest-fallen, and others in a state of the greatest excitement. At 
last the horses approached the winning-post. Some had already 
given up the contest and remained far behind, but one or two 
still struggled on ; they were pretty well matched in strength and 
elastic energy. The contest was for a moment doubtful: now one, 
now another, appeared to have the advantage ; the cheers of the 
partisans of tl^ various horses swelled almost into ah involuntary 
und vehement shout; suddenly one of the animals strained his 
strength one degree more, sprang forward, and first passed tW 
pbst, closely followed by the others; and the whole rushed far 
beyond, the aiipointed spot before the jockeys were able to cbec^ 
their impetuous career. 

One of the jockeys had fallen in the last struggle, a little before 
reaching tim winuing-post, ‘“He i.- killed 1” was the first ex- 
clamatiorf firom the^ranks of spect&tors. He is killed ! he has 
his fleck! Foot man I” But we had up time to think moiw 
^ him : the Sira'm of excitement at the closing moment is .tioo 
gtead .to permit tb,e atteiition to be diverted, even on Uccpimt 
' I .mala;, and our eager eyes fiew on with the eager, luripe:^ 
Ir^vOf a &ial nature ere not uncorotnon ei 

in a steeple-chase. After the inoe, we Jfi^Bh 
had remmned lying on 

wpoa■ 
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ottmn Dv nmmik sisfit 

fitak*d,*tnn» th« bot Mr. Al)n6ve*$ l.U(BiAir» $ AtniAknl, 
which no on« fa»d tbouffht of, itni which now tioa tEo turf JRnr ihe 
fiwt timr. As the jocko) s slowly returned with tMr trethbling 
and paatinfijf horses, tl)0 people surrounded the winner, edirve^ea 
him from head to foot, patteo and caressed him in a hundred 
different ways, and ue^nmpaniod him in triuniph to the 'weighing* 
house, where every thing was found correct. O' 

The second race was what is termed a “ hurdle race.** The 
English word hurdle ” signifies wattled work, and the term in- 
dudes the fascines used by the •.oldicr. as well as the pens of the 
peaceful shepherd. A hurdle race is therefore a race in which 
larious obstacles, genet,illv hurdles, .are pl<ic(*il across the course. 
|it is said that (Jeorge JV., when IVinco of Wales, accompanied 
t>y Mrsi. Fitrherbert .iml the ofiictrs of the 10th dragoons, of 
which regiment he was (olonul, w<is one day out upon a hunting 
excursion on the d(V(vub near Brighton; but, being unable to 
tiiul suitable game, his llojul Higlnjess, who loied excitement, 
proposed “ jumping matches*'over the hijrdles which the shep¬ 
herds had erected on the downs for their sheepfoldst ITie com¬ 
pany derived so much ]deasi re fiom this amusement, that hurdle 
jaces haic ever since been enrolled in the catalogue of English 
spurts. The speciipen ol this race which I saw at Kilkenny proved 
a failure. One jockey fell from his horse; another did not keep 
the right line of the course, and was consequently obliged to 
withdraw; and at last if *was announred that * Mr. Solo way’s 
Countess walked over the cnnr-,e.” Having no other competitors, 
she liad no otcasion to waste her strength with running, and 
therefore walked slowly to the goal. Many people cried ** hunj- 
bug,” and alleged that some rleceplion had been practised ; but 
the true cause of lhi> unpleasant termination 1 did nut discover. 

Last came the fat men,’ horses, most of which were ritfdcn by 
their owne|s, and this rare afforded me the greatest pl^sure. 
About fifteen started, and thc,spectaclo was eslivened by tbo |yeat 
variety of colours. This description of racing is the^on^ branch 
of the sport in which f could perceive any utility, since it evidently 
tends to improve the breed of horses. But as regards the geest 
and renowned racers, they are useless either for the purposes of 
agricuhiue or of war, or indeed any thing except betting, which 
aaertfices money, time, and peace of mind, Of couhtleas thou- 
ased% sfid Is of no service to the state. 

tf ii\itraordiiBary that this*love of rsclhg, sceovding to the 
EflglisfavfoShlou, should bit^o been sd genet*}!^ dHfosed over the 
wh5e Continent during the last ten year*; a»d, like ether 
eltutOms, find so tnany imitators In various countries. Bur wetoOs 









I^Hiiiib: >f, %«# I. >#^DMM!d. iFom' th» big^ « Ott<«d« ,gla6^!’, of 

oitt i^e>coac1t on the meeiQOOn^e ai K 4 kjQii 03 r^.;li« <1voi4«t 8tUI. he 
iseot^ith in jOt|tor For tnatancet ^lopking; it>wu 

^ tWihai drawn up near us» Xbebeid^ selattod 

OB soft ciishioBs of ita intiM^ov, a young add handsome )ady> 
the wilts of Sir Fiederiekr-^t .who had tak^n his place on the box> 
alotigaide his coachmen* In her hand.was a small eiegant^poeket- 
bopk*4n which, with evident excitement, she noted any. thing 
remariteble that passed oorthe course. The names of the winner 
and. his owner, as well as of the horse which bad deviated from 
tlm.courso, i>nd of tJie one which had walked over it, were ail 
carefully entered, with numerotis brief ‘remarks of her own. 
j$eyend young gentlemen were constantly around her, and as ;th(^i||| 
etood lOn the carriage step, or climbed up behind, whispere^ or^ 
Sihouted .the. latest news of every thing that occurred. 1 'ivas 
informed that this lady was passionately fon<l of all sports and 
.rating matches; and similar patrons of the turf are not unusual 
amongst the fair sex in England. 

^ As. the races had congregated so great a multitude of people, 
many ii whom preferred eating and drinking to fasting, telling, 
ai>d taking notes, ample provision was made for this class. At a 
,ahoirt,diBtanco from the course, behind a hill, a city of tents was 
ejr^ted, .whbee every earthly desire an Irishman couid form might 
he. gratified. These tents were all long and large, and allcun- 
.stru^d.in the same manner,—an alehouse in front, a large room 
,Wfth hencu.esgand tables behind, and in the middle a danciqg- 
> 4091:. '^his dancing-floor generally cunsisled of a ii(H>r, or ptauks 
faataiied together .like, a door, and placed over a bole in (he 
^und so as to render it more clastic under the feet of the 
danpa^, who were usually four in number, and jumped about to 
their Htert’s content. This scene was cuacUng in at leastsfifty 
tents,: m one half of which whisky was to be had, whUst in the 
.lemainderitea c?nly fiould be procured. • , - 

.‘t . 4 d the avenues of (his city of tents were repeated the scenes J 
!'}|adjiwit|»esiiHed in the evening before. At every slej> 

ugitpod. pour, singh^g beggars,—girls, boys, women, men, young asm 
:^dwp^. 4 ad>jln 4 te strimgcst costume of rags and (altc^!and:«ll 
ithehl printed ballads in the air^ . jBome^ (^f .them weee 
persenifl^^ hunger and want were :hHt ewldeii^ ion 
gpw^lf^tures, and,care and anxie^.Sat ia ttem^aunkfth 

aTouiediv 



^^^i|^ng tnewry* and temic songs,: uni WndSi 

pmin^n'nf 
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i<atss'}'-!t}i<^ ' no :ldiiigfti^''iI^‘Nct^pftni«inrt) . ^4nid4B% 

.<■>.' r?. 'r>‘- 

H . j’he-sh'cVN'S Aitd^^trsvi^lUng ibeatred trere'oong^gaMtd'' 

«'ttnck^eK)>wcied' h«|(*eift:]e;<iiind such wa^ lfhe» 4RC«aMi«t';itolse 
Md olani(Kir issiiiktg fhxn them, that’ no one could hek)*^hb *^oWfi 
voice j mnch less imdirstand what they said. In shmd of thn ht^ 
waggons were to be found a collection of wild beasts; in othita a 
pnppet'Show, a company of black Africans, or some" similar won¬ 
der of the day. In front of each waggon a stage or balcony 
was erected, where the showmen, the trumpeters, the bagpipers, 
aud the drummers, were constantly. Screaming, blowing, mak¬ 
ing speeches, or altedipting, by pantomimic gestnres, to make 
themselves understood by the gaping crowds aronnd them. ' Tlfe 
chief inducement held out by them was, that the admission was 
only one halfpenny; and for the sake of this i)alf[)enny they all 
shouted and gesticulated in opposition to each other, and iti the 
ntruit frantic manner. There can be*iio doubt that half the inha¬ 
bitants of Kilkenny came out merely for the sake of the dancing- 
booths and the travelling exhibitions, and scarc^ deigued. to 
honour; the hard-working racers with the slightest attention. 

As 1 had no inclination to inhale a cloud of dust in the evening 
similar to that through wltich 1 had passed in the morning, I left 
the environs of the race-course earlier than the oth^ spectators, 
and. ttiok my way on foot along the road, which 1 found, fartu- 
irately; almost deserted. I overtook <jne old* iftan, who limped 
along, lame and /tlow, and I pitied him; he toW had left the 
course early , through fear of the dust and the crowd. I inquired 
what had induced him, tame, sick, and old as be vias, tb m’ake a 
pilgrimage to tlris tumultuous scene of youthful sport, 
answeredi that he was indeed old, sick, and weak; andj for ten 
ydarwpast those epithets might be applied to him; but yet- he 
■went every year to the racis. b ^^see them with joy,” he. said ; 
*‘*it delights iny heart, rouse; me, and almtyit makesv pie ypisUg 
^again. - Since * 1 saw the jumping horses to-day, the . lively 
scenb of bustle, and the various critical mc^ents m the' racei 1 
Icrah myself almost perfectly welV young, and strong ' We 

away thus penceive how evem the sick and infirm in' England^ are 
<f»Hivjgomted this spedes of ex^temetit. ‘ But 1 fettV iHe-aidtly 
’Cid meu of Germany ^would he unable td derive a shnifair ahtoiint 
and relief frOm' the sight of a home-race.' We regidwed 
tl«e-'toim'by little by-ways, >iutining through: greed'Kftwdpwe-'dbd 

oar joy,,oH|y mw at «'dvsttihep 
iHiriied up by 'the- retuming'^ehic}^. 
.•^;i^JlS'e*l?ibdi'niag’i->appli«d“iwyBelf .^faer' pteasarei''syd'^pre- 





of ^KU]|i.«ua^,!is p«ov«d» Wv liiiif^ 
wj^cb «t;an^, ne^r- t}i« cbuvjph,: luid riset ju^ 
loj|^ i$ in vsj^ g 9 «<i pV8sei!:vatiQ&^ and is e(»)$Mered nkone tem$xk* 
^le fcow iii0 nature of tatey which ia anv euiMMDcu atout 
100 feet>h^b,. against , tlte rocky side of rrhich part of t<^ 
ioana. U,ian(g; surrounded hy ruins of aneieot chwebes like the 
other'round towers l.had previously seen, but is situated close, to 
the cathedral, which stauds' on tlie same bill) and is shaded^by 
beautiful old trees. The entire group forms a highly picturesque 
ea«SfoA/« of hill and valley, ancient and modern buildings, stone¬ 
work and foliage. Tiie tower is 108 feet high;'and the door, 
which we entered by a ladder, is eight or ten huit from the ground* 
haslead of Uie usual four windows, facing the four cardinal points,, 
there are six, besides a small hole at the top. The stone, of whud> 
the tower is built is said to be of a kind entirely different from that 
which is used for the church, and it is a common assertion in 
Ireland that tlie materials of aU the round towers differ from these 
of the churches and other buildings dround them. This assertion, 
were it hase<hupon truth, might tend to strengthen the hypothesis, 
that they were erected at quite different periods, and by orebiteots 
who CQuhned themselves to the use of one particular kind of stone. 
J^ut. unfortunately for those who maintain this o(>ioiou, it is well 
known that the round towers are by no means every where built of 
the .same materials, and sometimos it is evident they are built of 
the same niatormls as the surrounding churches although in some 
.oases-it is equally' evident that a different kind of stone has been 
used in their erection.- 

.. - jTbe cathedral, which stands jiear this tower, and the ruins of 


ah >old,abb^ at a short distance from it, but on the same bilk 
are highly interesting objects. The cathedral is one of the laigest 
apd moU beautiful ecclesiastical structures in Ireland. Here wftre 
laid the.Orst fouRdatlous of a church in lieland, which was effe|(tod 
by aholy missionary^thirty years before the arrival of St,.Patrifch’ 
I'hischufch contains (Several interesting old monuments: ainong^ 
the nmnber-ls that of an ancient knightof the Idth centur]r, o»m«^ 
, * family at one period of greet note in this, disttict> 

descendants }iv& miserably poor; also thetof a Fill- 


.,.Gpl|^„*nho on his death-bed renounced the ProtesUtni tor the 
iljeUgion; and ,U»ai of a Lord Otmoud* of the dki]ioqy 
h««^' e%y of the latter; in complete, annonr, jasteiH^hid 

feet relting on Ute -^ure. I botiajd, 
so, .aimiiiton in £ngJ^.i Bnt,’the.-{teafiihk;;.irl|o 
duwte*. wwosed. .tWt .ihis %ir«.; veMMiM 
ah 'bad.-once Wtten-hojd^,Ormond;--.eadft iitjSi'liJilbs 





KILKENIfV'€ii^m»'«^fAMt&f'''FitS&l^ECTIO.\S. , 

^ f 

itUiVorlalimd Tb«*e ba<|ji^itfui«iew from 

chureh steM^le af'the<t!uia» of tho abbe^, tbe oppo«it» piliar- 
toimev; fttwt, fair bekxir,'the iowar, and the vaHerof the;river Nore'« 
The &in^y Batne of^tbe Lords Ormond is Butter: they are the 
{mncipai people >» this distriet, and are fanous enough in imh 
history. They ham I beautiful old castle, with a pai^, adjacNit 
to the town: it stands in the same relative jrasition to Kilkenny as 
.Windsor Castle does to the town of that name. This is the case 
with a great many old castles of the nobility in Englatfd and Ire¬ 
land. Whoiever has seen Windsor Castle, its ancient appearance, 
its antique gateway, and its old-fashioned towers, may form a good 
idea of all those old “ baronial mansions^” most of which stand on 
an eniinence in the neighbourhood of the town formerly unddr 
their sway, 

Kilkenny Castle, amongst its other attractions, possesses a 
fine picture-gallery, whi(^ is arranged in a splendid hall of 
gigantic sizoi As the cathedral o&’Kilkenny was built by St. 
Kievan, who preceded 8t. Patrick in preaching the gospel, so the 
castle was built by the Earl Strongbow, the warlike forerunner of 
Menry II. in the complete subjugation of Ireland. Strongbow is 
as famed in Ireland as Cortez in Mexico; but sinee the middle of 
the 15th eentuiy'the family of Butler has remained here in unin¬ 
terrupted possession. ' 

Many families in England and Ireland still cling to their old 
recdlectiofls, with a peculiar and charactcristic^obstinacy. The 
trophies won by their forefathers, hundreds of voare ago, in various 
party struggles, and the portraits and other relics of the leaders in 
those contests, are carefully preserved by their descendants, who 
seem fully to participate in tbe views and feelings of their ances¬ 
tors. To such an extent do these opinions yet prevail, that, 
should the followers of the lied Hose ever again assert their 
claim, I am confident that numeroiu partisans of the White Rose 
. ftould still be founti ready to oppose them. «'I'here are many who 
yet cherish the memory of the Stuarts, and who are^consequently 
the best Carlists and Jacobites in the' world. Amongst Uiese may 
he numbered the Butlers. Their castle is full of portraits of the 
time uf the Stmrts, and we see there Charles 1. himself, and his 
fwniJyj'by Vandyke; the Earl of StraiTord, who was beheaded in 
fats-reign; with many other Stuarts, and all the beautiful ladies 
'«f the j^urt of Charles JL, painted by Sir Pcier Lelyj Ne hutd, 
'no jpeople, prettmeend cherilh their entire history so rrmmly in 
them hoaeon as £ngtan|j[ and the English. "Among the other 
peintinge'ini'th^ -gam^ are f»eny‘ beautiful* pieces of Ruisdael, 

’ ^Ssispar P«>a9ai»; imd etWr -celebrated artists. ‘ - * 



^ ' KW** mmiM Ur IHSIBAND. 

. Tbe.pwk of tko wtmdiiitloag the river None, mi fm- 
q^ea maoy j^loUghtfut woob. No Irish ouile is oiithout'ivy. INi 
Qeraany, ruitii «aly ar» omameated with this potMite; hut in 
iroland it is used as a common omamept, even for dweit!njc|*' 
houses. We Creimans substitute for this purpose the tint), which 
Iielaud docs not possess, because, notwithltanding the mildness 
of tbo climate, it has not sunshine enough * 


CHAPTER XX. 

I ROM KUiKENNY TO WATERFORD. 

"rook, VC/Ca BONOURS, IHLRIi's MISLRY !”— CASTIB aACKRTNT>-t,ATJl 

BARWSIS. 

From Kilkenny to Watefibrd, the^ traveller rolls down tbo hilN 
with all the waters of the country. The three greatest rivers iu 
Ireland (after^hc Shannon)—the Suir, the Nore, and the Barron, 
all tlow in this direction, and meet at Waterford; and as they 
bring down along with them clear waves, fruitful soil, and freon 
green fields,^they collect in the country around this city a multi¬ 
tude of charms. 

At six o’clock in the morning we mounted our diligence-car to 
roll down into lifts countr)’. It was still rather dark, but }et light 
ouough to enable us to distinguish a parly of dusky figures that 
surrounded our carriage. 1 hey were of course poor Irish women, 
whom Imnger had already driven fr^im their beds. Their chorus 
of*laineiitatio»s was heartrending. Each recounted her suffCringi., 
the nuajber of her children, I he misery of her htishnnd, with as 
much »‘al and emulation as the showmen on the KMkenitv race- 
course^bad proclaimed their rfrities. With the most humble sup¬ 
plications ,t^ey earnestly entreated,Jf we would not each give 
something, t^at wb would at least jointly contribute a sixpence, 
whicb they would afterwards divide amOng themselves. When 
they saw that our hearts remained unmoved, they at last let! 
forward a pour old blind woman, and brought her dose to our 
caniaga, so that in the twilight we Could behold her empty eye- 
soflLets t liook, your honours! there’s misery for } on I Oiil^ 
lotA db this poor uufortunate woman 1 Give her somcihipj^—only 
on# penny, yew hoaoms, and Gtwl will prosper }'bur jourt^ f 
God -fliU piitect yeeP eyes, and earrji you home Safe fs» yetif 
famiKff {’* ^ Whm skis wretched ercaturP, whose hand they Held 
dose t<k'’ttSr<hril mae^ned something, the others ap|!teaired goihewftai 



MISERY w.iyn r90]L^AinpLEr.iM»kRENT. , m 

uid h 0 ItNigM* flpiflijdifiMed W) noiiniv ttt ‘ 1 

1M|v«i often Ttncrkod Uttotf; tke Irish bo^^aM* the ihoitt 

luiserabie modestlj retire bcln-r those who «ro euppokttd M bO MiU. 
worn Busereblo Uieti tbemselves. 

A traveller in Irelaod canlievcr dwell too stmogiy oft the extirft' 
ordiuiry misery of the poorer classes, in order as much as possible, 
and from every quarter, to contradict the opinions of thoSe English¬ 
men who will not belh-oe in the misery of Ireland—wi)o deny it, 
who lau^h at it, and call him a fool who speaks of it, and believes 
in its existence. Enin, ijccay, rags, beggars, ami misery are to 
be seen all through Ireland,—not merely in the wild dUtricIs of 
Clare, Donegal, Mayo,*and Kerry, whore, in truth, they present 
themselves in the greatest and most appalling forms,—but equallv 
throughout the must beautiful aud most fertile pluius. And why 
is this the case ? Because it is not the poverty of nature that is 
to blame, but men,—the ‘’toon of England on account of their 
severe laws, and the men of Ireland an account of tiieir lasirtcss 
and want of industry. Tiius,*e\en this beautiful district, as far ds 
Waterford, displays the usual richness of Ireland in poverty, tho 
usual abundance of want, and the great profusion of indigence. 
A >ast quantity of land in this fertile district is said to be under 
tlio management of middlemen, and tacre are liore^ therefore, 
many poor villagers and farmers whose rents have been screwed 
to the very hwhest, or who, as the Irish express it, are ‘‘ raok- 
rented'' A wndowncr who exacts from his tenaifts an excessive 
rent, is called a “ llackrentcr," and the mansion 4n which this 
tormentor dwells is a “Castlo Rackrent." 

Having met with a gcullenian proceeding to Waterford on foo^ 
1 resolveii upon travelling the latter part of my journey in tiio 
some manner, especially as my companion promised to gujdu me 
to the city through some 6f the by<roads of the country. Oft our 
way we took a look at the works on % new road, visited somqpoor 
fanners, and examined the rujns of a little Danish caMje, called 
Dnukit, amid whose walls the blackberry-busbea were,iu Uloaftran 
at this late period of the season. As the climate of Ireland ueithav 
forces tlie blossoms rapidly forward, nor brings tho bruits tjuickly 
to maturity, a few blossoms are always to be seen hero threiigheut 
the entire year. The com ripens so slowly that, although the 
'•umflctot'^aeed is sown six weeks earlier, the harvust is almost six 
w euks later than iu those eontineutai countries of Europe which 
He under'ihe same degree of latitude. In the North tnero am 
(ountrldsdu which the life gf nature biases tip into-a biiglit liaiMf 
for a brief sununer, and then again sinks into dust sud ashes. ' In 
Ir^a>>d,'this life always feebly glimmers, like a lighted sod of turf, 
and is never entirely extlnguisned. 



Sio ^ KOltL’B* THiVfiU IK 

We yoert after behd4 the miley of f^e Suir, the lofty |»lcturpfl(|ae 
shoresi of rock on both its aidoe, and the beautifully«eituated town 
of Waterford, like a pearl in ire mouth. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

WATERFOnn. 

I.NGUSH AND IRISH NaMLS OK* TLACIkS—, DDNt RATH, (aRN, KIL, 

BNNIS—DLCRAASK AND IMRI^ASIh OV TJI^ POPUIiATION HI' IRIbU 
, TOWNS — KVPOBTATION OF GRAIN — RRPrAi.-ROOMS — Till HAST OF 

IRTCLAND—WODNDS INFLICTED DV CBOMWEtL 

Waterford and Woxford were both founded by the Danes, and, 
with the surrounding country* were held by, them longer than any 
other part of Ireland. Mmce their names aro not Celtic, but 
GcrmaniCa In the geography of Ireland there are multitudes of 
these Germfnic names^ which were introduced by the Danes or 
the English. They are easily known by the terminations—ford, 
town, borough, berry, drc., as for example, Maryborough, Mitchels* 
town, Thomastown, Castlelownsend, Itosscarberry, Bearha\en, 
and many others. 

It is perhaps more worthy of n.»mark that some the imlural 
features of th^ country have also laid aside their old Celtic ap¬ 
pellations, wflich they doubtless originally possessed, and have 
assumed English names, as the river Blackwater, the Hungry 
^ills, near Bantiy, the Kecmer Mountain, near Limerick, and the 
Moume Mountains, near Newry. The names of sandbanks, of 
many and headlands, have likewise become English: yet, 

il must lie remarked that these EngHsli names are often nothing 
morqlhaii corrupted and Aijglic5/cd Celtic words. l)n the whole, 
however, ^he old (Veltic names are, yet the most pre\a1ent in Ire¬ 
land, as we^l in ihe objects of art as in those of nature. They have 
been retained erm where, even wiihm the *<Pale,” i.e. within that 
part of the <o»m try which the Kuglisli surrounded with palisade work, 
and within wluch thev made every thing else English*—namely, 
within the province of^Leinster.* Home of these old Irish names of 
rivals are, the Suir, the 8hamion, the Bandon, the Kenmare, At .; 
and of mountains, Inohiquin, Commeragb, Slievh Bemagh, Crongli 
and imiummble othem. h is also worthy of remark, 
thtti the highest mountain summits have usually retained the 
longest theb ancient Celtic popnlar names. 

♦ The l*ale, ihleh aftfinarda existed without bring palisaded, was o^very 
vaiiuua extent at differeul periods. 
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, .4tA;tW j^pglwh ti«n9i^o|.i«HK«9^»r? di9U«>g!«l«li«d% JPb6Mr;i»^^ 

ImU may be^kno^ If their &|$t 
Of last syllables. Some of most conunoe of. these are-BaUy« 
Dun» Ratbj Glen,. Kil, Ennis, and others. Bally si^ifies town; 
JitM is the old .&r-{ismed word, which is so frequently found in 
countries that once were Celtic, and signifies hill; Rath has nearly 
the same meaning; (Men siraifies valley; Emm, or Innis, an 
island; and Kik a church. Bally is decidedly tliat most used in. 
composition; for instance, Ballynasloe, Ballyporoen, Ballysiiannon, 
Ballymahon. No less frequent is Dun; as Dundrum, Dundalk, 
Dutimore, Dunkerrin, Dungarvan. Ratli is not so frequently used: 
Rathdrum, Rath(lowny,«Rathcormuck, Rathkealc, Rathvilly, and 
Rathronan are instances. Kil occurs in more numerous instances;* 
as Kilkenny, Kilbaha, Killarney, Killaloc, Kildare, Killala, 
Kilbegs. Ennis, or Innis, is frequently used; as the town of Ennis, 
Enniscorthy, Enniscaltra, Ennistogue. The study of those old 
Irish namOs, most of which go back into the times of the Druids, 
and their comparison with the 'numerous Celtic names of Scotland 
and Wales, and with those which still exist in France, Italy, Spap^ 
and Germany, would be a subject of the greatest interest, and its 
complete investigation yet remains, to be accomplished. 

Waterford is the sixth city in Ireland, and has about 30,000 
inhabitants. For the last twenty years the amount. of its popula-* 
tion has been nearly statioiuiry, having increased little more, than 
a thousand during that period. It is remarkable that this has been 
the case with nearly all the towns of the south of freland ; thus 
Waterford, which In 1821 had 28,670 inhabitants, in 1831 had 
28,821; and Wexford, which in 1821 Had 10,580, in 1831 uum« 
berc.d only 10,673. In other towns the increase is extremely slowl 
thus Cork, in 1821, contained 100,658 inhabitants, and. 107,016 
in 1831, being an increase of only six per cent. Kilkenny, 
with a population of 23,230 iv 1821, increased about two per cent, 
in tap years ; and Youchal and Cove’seven f^r cent, durin^itbe 
same period. Some of tne soutfeern towns seem^even to retrograde 
in tiie amount of their population, as Clonmel, which in. 1821 had 
15«3£i0 iphahitants, %od in 1831 only 15,134; and Bandon, which 
in 1821 Had 10,170, and in. 1831 only 9,917. During the same. 

period the general increase of population in Ireland was fourteen 
pmr cent. Nearly all the towns of the south .fail abort 
of general mcmase: Tralee, Thurles, and a few more iusig.^*^ 
aiii%|nh phlices, being the ohijk etfeeptipns.. The .greatest increaM 
of ia;in the town| of, the north pf Ireli^. Belfast in 

the ten years, has mereased. ite f^riy-^two pei; eent«j 

Galffay twenty;, Lamdoudeity sixteen, and Npwry thirty per cent. 




trkAt difficult titer^ ^nCMwitotdf fioptfift^ 

tk>n^ia 4tU the toihi^ of IriAattdv in this period/ vnhs '^ven «nd o 
half'per cent., being three and'« half per cenU less than- thoti' ol 
the entire country. Thus it 'appeate that the plineipal incteaso 
of population does not take place in the to^as, but in the eeantr}'. 
In this respect Ireland diSfers from England and ScOtlatid, whero 
the population of the towns increases much more rapidly than that 
of the country. . - i ' 

Tliough the population of Waterford has incroastid so little 
during the last twenty years, its exports have not remained eqiially 
stationary. On the contraiy, as is proved by the official returns, 
‘its exports have been doubM. The same number of men, there¬ 
fore, must have nearly twice as much to do now as they bad for- 
moHy. The principal article of export from Waterford is the 
grain of the surrounding countrj', wliich is shipped to England. 
This trade'has been constantly increasing during the last forty 
years, and is now almost hve tiniel as great as it was before that 
period. Imtbe year 1802 the entire quantity of grain exported 
from all Ireland to England amounted to 461,000, or nearly half 
a tnillion of quarters, at which it remained till about-the year 
1808, when it first exceeded half a million of quarters, and 
amounted *lo 6.‘)G,000. From that year it slowly increased, till in 
181'8 it amotinted to over a million, being then 1,200,000 quarters. 
In 182.5 it wfts two millinns, and in 1837 three millions.. In 


1838 it was*higher than it ever was before, namely, 3,474,000 
quarters of corn, mostly pals, which is the principal grain of Xte* 
jahd. From this year it has somewhat fallen off, but haa ever 
since been more than two millions. 


Waterford possesses two prominent features which art of ^e 
greatest advantage to its trade : first, one of the most wonderful 
quays iri.the world ; and, secondly.mne of the hariwiu^ ib 

Ireland^ w The quag' is a mile long^ and so broad and convetneut 
withal, thqt it muft be invaluable to merchants and marinenf. - * h 
is skirted by a row of elegant houses ; and the scenety oO' the 
opposite tude of the river, which is here a mile add a isi^,#idel' is 
'dJEtrettiely pi-cturesqoe. . 

The OmboOebure ofithe river Sutr, which forms the harbour^^is 
*Wr$ito'bnd deep, without islands- or eandbanks,. and 

Sftept^y end convenience to ships, i hare klrtddy Uiitt 

har^t'great Biii^arity<.(e thp hay of Cotfo/jniiilhr 
'»nd' i» a siinl|pr manneti 




wibiie^ Wfstt an4>tji* ttttbaKt BoqB' It 

r«9eit«» w;i44i>« All thif t fxtoilt ^ < land . iM>d 

wat«9r«««. £iuf asA-Wttter&^tftnd iNsyr H^,< 4od f!i^q«wh«$ 
fiutbef up >th«/SjuiK* Barrow, »nd:^N!oite, U one of tbe' 
fill ind cWnttog diatrie^ m Ireland.* 

4 took tea id Waterferd, at an hotel which had a eeparate rooni 
the friends ^f repeal. ■ ,On the windows of this apartment the 
words;.** Uni*ISAI..llooMs” were displayed in large characters. 
Similar rooms are met with in many Irish towns, where the fripnds 
of repeal are always to be found, perusing the opposition papers 
of England and . Ireland,.which are taken for their use. Most of 
the provincial papers^ of •Ireland are, of course, opposition papers. 
In Waterford alone, three of them are publishwl. The JJttOlin* 
Evening Mail is the leading Tory paper of Ireland, and 1 did 
not 6nd it in any of the repeal rooms 1 visited. I am inclined 
to think that we Germans, were we ever so zealous re{)ealers, 
would sometimes road the Evening MttU, if it were only to ascer¬ 
tain what our adversaries said of us. English parties, however, 
(U!e. ala'ays so completely absorbed in their own interests, that they 
merely read the. papers of their party, and appear not to give 
themselves the slightest trouble about the arguments of their 
opponents. In this respect they rely implicitly on the common* 
tarios of tlteir own journalists, who sometimes apprise tnem of the 
*tdis]oyal and outrageous machinations" of the opposite party, 

■; At VYaterford the oast of Ireland commences. A.s the nations < 
o£.,ttho. south—-the Phoenicians, the Spaniards, and -ihe French— 
ehose .their landing-places at Bantry, in Kerry, Clare, and other 
places in the south-west; so those sailing from the east, as the 
Danes, the Welsh, and the English, first arrived near Waterford, 
which town, with Wexfoid, the Danes first possessed and longest 
retamed* The Welsli Strongbow efieeted bis landing belweeu 
Wexford and Waterford. The English King Henry 11. landed 
mt.Witteiford, and there commenced his conqu^t of Irebiul.. tierc 
Crom.»eU also landed, and from hence he marched into the, heart 
-of the land, to conquer it once more. The city, even*at tl»e pr-e- 
.sep|,,,da)t(,«x|tihi(B abundant proofs of the exploits of this.ruthlet^ 
warrior, and mighty oppressor of Ireland. Every, citizen cap point 

f ut,.tp:4he . (myeUnr the .roek, opposite Urn towm fromi which he 
a4^eppdjit<sr|th^lus cminottv xnd there yet stands, at,,the ..end of 
^uay;,,ap dd, rained tower, whiph bears trapes qf a breacii 
ihy ail.iUfr 7 . < How many, similar breaches 

<P|(tmwfi)l in .Irish JifsHs still as wheti 

hip iPnldWl {left. thei»r- and Aow, many i woundr indicted >hy< ham Ph 

^pfmdition pf the eouptry are yet unhealed I i 



tl4 KOhL^S IM IttBU'ltm. 

CroiniMrs time WM alotost tiOnteinpoyaneaoil irltii ouv Thirty 
Years’ War, ahd may, iti many nespects, be justly eompared with 
it‘; bat the injuries indicted! 6t) Germany by the latter hira tong 
been healed and forgolton; itd devastating effects have long dis¬ 
appeared, and every thing'has again long resumed Us former 
aspect. It seems as if there were sonibthing peculiar in the 
nature and condition of Ireland that prevents her wounds from 
ever healing; she is constafltly bleeding from a thousand wounds 
and sores ; and although still clinging to life with too much tona- 
<jty entirely to die away, ‘•he never at any moment possesses 
energy enough completely to adiie\e iiOT freedom, of restore faer- 
,self to a moie healtliy state of cxiitencc. ^ 


CTIAPTLR XXII! 

« 

niOXl AVATCRFORD TO WRXFORU. 

THje kWPEAl. SHIV— WATERFORn HARROOH—IHE ROJNS OF Dt'SlWODT*— 
IRISH JK, — lllk RANKS OF I HE BARROW—NLW ROSft—THE COVN1T OF 
WEXFORU—IHL RABON'V of FORllI — 1LM1>1,1 i.ANCE URM—AKNOVMCE- 
MCNT UI'/'CIHLR M4IHEW — SFORIINO MIN AND READING MEN —bl. 
PAlRICh—riNOAI. 


On the following morning, when 1 came to the nver, it was 
exactly low ifater. Several 'K-ssels were l}ing on their sides in the 
mud, as if stranded. Above the beautiful bridge, the Suir seemed 
almost entirely drained, and the banks were slimy and muddy. 
But as the tide rolled in, the sand-banks were covered, the ships 
righte/l themsehes and danced upon the waves, the artery of 
the river was filled, and the landscape again reflected in its 
restored mirror. The sun i^ountcd higli in the hcuvens, and our 
steamliaaf, 7%c Repealer^ ruihed forth through the waves. What 
is there tOthc found in Ireland that has not some connexion with 
repeal ? I was informed that the repealers go almost exclusively 
lyr this boat, snd hence it was also called the People's Steamer. 
On the Hag which waved from the quarter-deck were the words, 
“ ^Hnrrah tot the Repeal of the Union 1” QUounell can nOw, at 
hii meetings, truly boast that the repeal cause is progressing with 
the limpidity of steam, lu this cprner of tlie earth, indeed, ateam 
doej not go eery far—qnlv to the town of New Ross, fifteen mills 
distknti Wnillmr see were bound. Nor does it afford any exelu^ve 
adtitbtiaii^ lb Hue repealers, os the anti-repealers also employ Stekm 
in their^ couSe, Another steamboat, hound to the stUue pldce, 
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splAsbadi o£ it% U> OjpposHion to Ip Eqgl»Qijl one 

never gets rid ef this ppiMPition i it follows hin et«fy 
H&d I aot been iu S^riand» atid siuU><i down theirith df CMc, 
T wutfld pronounce this tri]p on thh aims of Wat«ll(v4 
to be ibe ^eft io the* United Ijjngdom. Or.’VerO'tbetu 
much (bat is beautiful out^ of the iJuitedVKingdoni) 1 cuuM 
say that it is the must delightful journey I ever coado in 0 ) 1 ^ Ufilii 
But it is sufficient to affirm that tiw landscaiM on the shores of 
these waters is as picturestfOe, pleasing, and diversified in its kind 
as any other in the world. ^The waters flow through the deep and 
eonvenietd bays ^uuicnhaA more quickly than through a lakes and 
as its ontraiicc from the sea is concealed from the spectator by a 
very sudden turn, he nduall^ believes he K on an inland-lake, and* 
is astonished at the large slii|)s whieli ascend it, seeking harbours 
hidden far in (he heayt of the land. At times the shore is a hill, 
sloping down to the water, whicli, like almost every river-bank in 
the United Kingdom, i^ studded with charming seats and pleasure- 
grounds ; aft others, it juts ont'iu steep, rocky, and wooded head¬ 
lands, which the Repealer almost grazes as she speedii past. 

At no great distance below Wateifoid are seen, in the back¬ 
ground of a bay. the immense ruins of the far-famed Abbey of 
Duubrody, one of the most celebiateil and beautiful ruins of 
Iruland, which are here held in about the same esttmntion as 
the ruins of MelroA' are in Scotland. Alas 1 they are now, like 
the times of their graudeui, in the far distance^ and the Re¬ 
pealer has too much to do with the op(ositioii steai'aer, which is 
walking close *upon her heels, and forces her to keep her straight¬ 
forward way. to turn from her cour>'e, and give the traveller a 
look at the ruined abbey. In truth, it afibrded us no little amusd^ 
ment to see our rival, os she was about to turn into the mouth of 
the Barrow, run aground on a sand-bank, where, as our riiptain 
drily observed, .she must stick till the tide would rise sumewhac 
higher, and float her off. As for Ihe’ife/iea/cy, being pbligid to 
bo at New Ro.ss by a certain 'time, she soon left Dunbl-ody far 
behind, and splashed away with the flowing tide up the Barrow. 
The British Islands must reap impoitant benefits from the double 
alternating currents, one landwards, the other seawards, of the 
navigable rivers. In no other country do the waters of the sea 
flow so far inland, bearinj^ ships into the very heart of the country. 

On the deck of an Irish steamer there is seldom a want of 
enter'ainment. On the quartef-deck the company is twice Ss 
talin^tive as oi\ that of, an ^nglUh steamer; snd the for^astle 
reeounds even with music and singing. To the music, which, of 
course, was that of the bagpipes, wc had dancing. Since Baddy, 
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* wofui 

, Jde his sUck, 
wiMii» wiili murh grcatp) than be done % rich ^Sti 
ni |ite thon^and a \ear vvho us looki()J|rt luui; with cot>d humour 
in h5« fate, he s>ei/es a sUii!r,»hu}f m}idci%«n<jL|1l^ raerrand 
livek^jig, 01 Scottt>l)i reel, be »bvkes ht|ra(ra ns^w they were the 
bcll'tippcd lappets of a lool s (liebs The sjiJifrhiOg paddlM of tlie 
btesnu 1 beat the time for him, md tli * lo\t'ly banks of tlw Banow 
m't to this spei taile a dtioratioii nbuh the ba11ct>da non a on the 
bo<irds of Co\ent garden cn Diiuv-lme cvntvot boast of. 

The (\pning was wonduni-b (ihn, and even the fishes, though 
still pooler than Padd^, jiinpid in the water for joj. I planted 
myself hosidi the nptnn, on the high platform iii Ac centre of 
the vessel,Mud, whih I ohsentd the <,rive and serious rich on 
the quafter deek, uid the iueir> poor in the toreeastle, 1 could not 
refrain from piaising the jiistue (f God, who, while he niak<» 
man poolj at the sami linu* nndcis him moie tipableof taking 
delmht In the most (’•dim/ things 

The bt'AiUdiil sidls of (he J’uwii', the Asmoiids, and other 
families wbu If lay dung thi hiiiks, lu all so channing tint one 
would like tike a skdih of tub scparatelvj^ h.( ir Castle 
Emus, 111 a broad beautiful meulow, stiiids the largest, most 
lordly, and puturesqut oik I «.ui saw. One looks on these 
mansions with iiuleased inUnst, if, as I had he has an lush 
piiLSt as itmjtaunt at lus side, who, from being intrusted will 
the pruatc aflairs pf the fiunilus that reside in tin m, tati^ giu 
hiii\ a bkctch of the history of each. While I listened to my 
pnCst1y,M*ff/estaff/< I was somewhat amased at the tj<;ii-oidii)ary 
ihtugs whjeli happen in the nsinl cieiv-diy life of these famiheb 
In one of tl ese mansions theie yet dwell'* an old lady, the Widow 
of 6ne of the most distinguished of those rebels tino woie be¬ 
headed by the English during the last itbellipu in Ireland. 

As we parsed a Irotk, our lannon weie fired, in memory of a 
ifailoiv who, some months previously, had failnn overboaid at this 
apot, and was drowned. Thu reports wcie re-echoed from Uic 
and fh# *»«»W of the deail w ere no doubt highly gratlhfd 
h| thft th^s conferred upon them, « 

Wf at New Mossi and as this place is the exfryme 

amll of (MBarroKr navigation, and the brightest gem fn the entire 
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’^e^^, aiwi merely sends Of^iillwral produte to Watcrfon^tp w 


from tben^o pii^rted. ^Aond INeFRoss tbe waters, whi(^h had 
hitherto been proad and neep, seom cntiud> to lose themeehos 
in a thicket 9^ libods'an^^cks. In this thicket there are s^l to 
be nio^t'lieauUful splendid luidocapcs, and natenalis. 

lit it i^as not giail^ lue^to explore tliest beauties iiix furtheu. 
As I fouiul mj travelling compinnm disposed to avail himself of 
the beautiful nioonliglit night to continue Ins journiv, ut cUven 
uclikkwc troubled an lush hoise and a little jaunting carlo take 
us over to ^ I xloid, alnmt tni iitv miles distant. 


Thd couptrv 1)1 tween I\cw«lloss and Wexford is metfv level 
fertile, and entirely undir tillage. This is the case with the whole 
county of Wexford, wliicli occupies the most south-easterlj point 
of Iicland. liy natuie it is quite cut oh from the rest of the 
t >nntry, for on one side it is bounded by the AVicklow and Carlow 
mountains, and on the other i)v the sea and Wateifoid Ilarboiti 


The most extiemc point ot tins county, a,peninsula that luns out 
into (he sc a, is agnn separated horn it by the Fqitli mountanis. 
This point is the fir>fjimd Uarony of lurtli, »hich^j-» uihalutcd 
hy a separate Isitlu population of it‘> own 

The louiity of Wixfoid is one of the districts of lieland which 
the trivillei beholds with peculiar satisfaction, for the annals ol 
Irish (nine and ciiniinals dec lire that it is in it that morality 
must be highest, as the fewest crimes occur here I c leii •found 
many yeais in which, out of the 300, or 200, or IbO murders which 
were committc'd in lieland, not a siagic one had taken plain lu 
\V exford. In lac t, the luhabitaids boast of mucil^eater cidighten* 
ment than is jiossessed by thote in the west. They every wheie 
speak of the </aiA west, and believe themselves more inteUigeut, 
better educkled, and better fanners. 

The Baioiiy of Forth, iha* extreme little peninsula, is the crovra 
cf the chUie couuiy, for here dwell the most orderly people in all 
Ireianch It it celebrated throughout the south ot Ireland, and 
when It is mentioned every one takes ofi bis hat, for its vci^ name 
awakens ideas of a nobler race of men llie people are said to 
be the d^ceodaiils of a c^ony whi^h Stroti^ow, the faipons 
Wblah kniirht,, who first came to Ireland with Ftigllsh trool^s to 
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t«k«i « ijf^Ji id tbo dom^estjc crnKumis of the Muntry, brought over 
vith hin*) vdi {WeMoted with this tract* It is, as 1 have already 
, nesMrked, a level oeOk of eut off from the tDain body uf 
IreUnd by a lltUe chain of mmiotaiihi, and every whose else Hiir- 
roiilDdedh^ tho sea, which, otbreover, rues into the land in four 
great or loughs, and thus Outs it off farther iu a nectiU r 
t||wuner< The inhabitants of this'dli^trie!! have, for nearly seven 
centuries, kept thomseives unmixed and apart from the rest of the 
Irish. They have always diarried among themselves, and this 
tney even still do. Until near the close of the last century, they 
all Mulcrstood and s[>oke tlio Welsh language, and, many old 
pcojido still understand it. They have^^O mtrabUv dicta/—no 
'beggar?—1 say, no beggars—nor rags. In Iidftand, it is as'difficult 
to imagine the existence of an ''iitire'district without best^iirs, as. 
in other countries, it is to imagine a people com|)ose(l of nothing 
else. In the manner of liiitig of the irihabitiints of the barons 
of Forth thoie ate a number of little pTuliarllies, whieh (ire 
totally oppu'.cd to those rules generally prevalent in Great Britaiu. 
Thus, for jiistaiue, they hn‘akfust very early in the morning, 
about six or seven o’clock, and before going tp work; they dine 
about twebe, and afterwards take a biest.i; while the rest of the 
English and Irish di^ide their day in quite a different manner. 

*' '1 lie Barony of Forth !” must sound to .in Irishman something 
lll.e Ktdnrado once did to our German ancestors. It is allegeii 
of the county, of Wexford, that if is divided info smaller lots or 
holdings thgp the rest of Ireland—that there are here large pro¬ 
prietors, and coiisoqncutly more persons who nqi;) well-off and 
comfortable; and—another wonder—that there are no absentees; 
Vnd all this is still more applicable to the barony of Forth. Here 
estates are still smaller, and many peasants are tho lords of liie 
soil they cultivate. Groat wealth does not exist among them, yol 
every one has a competency. They have a better system of agri¬ 
culture, ^nd cleanliness and order prevail in their houses. Nay, 
they httve—and ift this too they differ from tho inhabitants of 
every othtsr district of Ireland—a feeling that rags, holes, and 
tattered clothes are no ornament, but a disfisuremeot. Their 
houses arc evgn genenilly surrounded by little flower-gardens. 
'They know uothing either of the political or religious party-spirit 
Wbieb divides the rdst of Ireland, and therefdre have no party- 
fighti; whilst rrotests^nts and Catholics live together in peace and 
ct^tiieonl* Ib b word, the barony of Forth seems to form a sort of 
tktonil ktoking-glkss for the rest of Ireland; and even thing Is so 
natdrid, *nd *0 vrhat might be ttpocted in a civiliked people, 
that one <^not enter it without exclaiming, « Why is It nOt thus 
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tllroughio^t the Thd fi^Jieind tAnkt 

ridyineth&esi siildh Mpo% 

baroriv of FiHh', lb life ei^feblerf' fully td riibx^fcfeivfe "tbfe 
condition of die othefd^^^ ^ \ ' 

Half-W-ay betWeeri ftbsa and Wexford we cbtogfed out 
horse, fend whiffe ttils was bfeing dforie we entered a publie^iionsfe 
16 refresh ontfieWes with a gli^s of whisky. In the next rooUi 
some peoplfe wef3 reclining and silting, sleeping and chatting; 
they were temperance meflVand wore their medals around their 
necks. The hostess told me that these people, though contiiiufelly 
in thfe vicinity of her whisky hotlle, yet never desired to taste a 
<!rbp of it. These tem){)erance men are such a phenomenon that 
i could never look oh them\ithout astonishment. They informed* 
me themselves that they w'orc once great drunkards, but that in 
tbclr present condition they were more than happy. They ap¬ 
peared to me like wild beasts, that had put on chains of their own 
accord, and now wore tffem with pride ajid joy. When.one thinks 
what charms the poisonous firewater must have for a poor badly- 
clothed man, who is often labouring under deep dejection, in a 
wet, cold climate, he caii scarcely believe that they do not con¬ 
tinually suffer, on account of these frequent temptations, the 
torments of Tantalus. 

They were talking of Father Maihew', and had in tlTeir bands 
a bill announcing his intended arrival in Wexford in a few days. 
Perhaps it would be Interesting to my German readers who have 
n^fer been in England to read a faithful (ranslaliwi of one of 
theie bills ihierc was printed at the top, in very large letters, 
“Father Mathew in Wexeord I” and it then proceeded;— 

“ The teetotallers and friends of the temperance cause are in * 
formed, that it is intended to form a procession, consisting of tho 
united Total Abstinence Societies of Wexford, and generally of all 
tcefotallers who may be willing to j6in it. in order to meet . the 
Very Reverend Father Mathew at Arlcandrish^ on his way from 
New Ross to Wexford, as a testimony of the high and deserved 
esteem in which he is held l>y them. Each socieJy will be 
accompanied % its respective band, and all are requested to 
assemole, on the Quav of Wexford at half-past nine o'clock 
predarfy,” The peopfe expected that on this occasion'iftany 
liunditods of persons from the surrounding country^ would be 
certain to take the pledge. Temperance mtmt be the more valuable 
to the' ,\yeV^id men, as they are rff} hard-working and indusiriotis 
peb|de,., , - ' ' 

arew'n^r to \i/exlord we again passed some edentry^ 
seatfe,' and u^y'companion was malicioud enough lo maka mo, a 
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stranger* acquailrted'ifi^th the &ih!Ij kffaii^ rmd the characters 
pI their innaatM,-7ra highly .t^i^cherous proqeei^g <>8 h^a .pajat, 
especially as they were itt the moment aU Jbuned in. the deepest 
sleep. One he described a.3 ejfeiy great,sporting mnn^taud pas¬ 
sionately fond of field'Spojrts; another, when,a yonng osvL.had 
been very wild in London, where he had (|istingaished hioisolt by 
his exploits in breaking windows, knocking down ^atchmeDr lami 
kicking up riots; but he was now married, and leading a quipt 
life in the happy county of Wexford. A third was a reading man, 
and my Informant seemed to know every thing about his books 
and his occupations. These reading and sporting men, as well as 
tliose who are fond of kicking up riots^ are to be found every 
„where in England, and may be recj<nned among the standing 
figures of the land. 

A few miles further south our road again ran along the sea¬ 
shore, where the following natural curiosity is to be seen. A ron' 
of four or five little islands runs out in a strright line from the coast 
into the se^. At low water a long, yarrow sand-bank emerges from 
the sea, and connects them with the shore, so that they then look 
like a single tongue of land, on Avhich a carriage may drive from 
one island to the other; but when the tide returns, tliey are again 
changed into a scries of islands. This tongue the Irish call. St. 
Patrick’s fridge. The name of this saint is also applied to multi¬ 
tudes of other natural curiosities. It is strange that the celebrated 
Giant's Causeiyay has not been dedicated to bini instead of Fingal; 
but St. Patrick has been often obliged to go shares with this giant, 
and sometimes even with Old Mick himself. Do my readers 
remember “ The Devil’s Bite 
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Ititif tmtitiful ttriff'O^h'e^ facilities f6r naV!gatIi(>h in thU’^glreat 

British e^pitti as they te-api|ifear again atidi agiih in evei^ ilot^ 
ahd cefnef bf every b^y* Jt is a distinguishing characteristic of 
Wexford harbour IhW ft possesses more ship^ of its owii than any 
Other port in Ireland: • A" great hiaify vessels are built here, ana 
AtAeriean and Baltic timber, and Irish oak, are every where to 
seen. At Wexford I saw, for the first time, an interesting piece 
of machinery called Parkin's patent slip, by means of whifcn ships 
wheh building can be raised or lowered in the dock, as may be 
required by the state of the tide. A machine of this description, 
which io this country i§ found in so small a place as Wexford, 
is not to be met with evevin the largest seaport towns of Gcr-» 
Hianyl The proprietor oi this machine informed mo thati the 
tide here usually rises no higher than four feet, and that the 
high^t spring tides never exceed six feet and a half. The bay 
of W^exford is the first in the south of Ireland which opens 
towards the east, and here the eastem coast of Ireland begins. 
All the southern bays, those of Waterford, Cork, Sif.y, face jthe 
south, and arc opposed to the tide as it ascends between Ireland, 
England, and France. At Waterford the ordiuaiy tides rise ten 
feet, while an extraordinary one might rise as high as sixteen. 
At the Tuscar Rock, on which there is a lighthouse, A few miles 
from Carnsore Point, the most south-westerly part of Ireland, high 
tides rise to twcnty^^lwo feet. This seems to bo the middle point 
between tlie high tides of the Atlantic Ocean and thp low ones of 
die Irh^h Sea. It is possible, boi\cver, that the extraordinary low 
tide of Wexford may be produced by local causes, such as the 
numerous sand-banks both before and in the harbour, which pre¬ 
vent the tide from rushing in. There is a further anomaly in the 
jieriods of high and low water at Wexford, which I cannof satis* 
iactorily explain ; and as there is one other place in Ireland w'here 
the Hood and ebb docs not recur every six hours, but ^ unequal 
spaces of time, I sliall hereafter have occasion to revert to the 
siiyect. • 

In^'VVexford I bad again an opportunity of admiring what I Itad 
aiii^e^dy admired in many Irish seaport towns, namely, the strange 
way kn which an Irish porter carries a bag of Hour. A German 
potter usually stoops down to it, grasps it in his arms, and swings 
it upon his shoulders. In the English ports they carry almost 
thinii< even :the heaviest loads, on lire heaidi of, properly 
apiopng^ no the back of'the neck. They bate a ^oHar'kind of 
^hioa*<it%iieh> tikey plaice ufloti the ns^ of the tiCck, and’^^tdh 
it th w* 'Ulth ai&tiftd that rhtM ItMind i^ss the forehead'. Thts 


oiuhion is thick, high, Hat on the top, and fils the hollow Itetweeu 
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a ijeyel surface* en triiitcli tV lyeavicft load smy bie ctun^ed. :■ Tl)w<iib 
ciislilons, or “ kirots/' as tibty are termed* ai^ idse useddo Irdatid* 
and I have Uttle.doubt ,tJ^,t they have been iutreduoed intO'Sng^ 
land by the porters, whp are mostly Irish. Flour'sapks, however, 
are not tlius carried it) Ireland; the porters place tliem pn thetr 
hackst and, keep thepi up by psssmg their arms* not over their 
shoulders, but behind their backs, at the b'^^ttom of the sack. 
This mode of carrying a burthen seems to me wo;rse suited than 
any other to the constructioti of our bodies, and it U besides so 
ridiculous in appearance, that I cannot conceive how any one, ex¬ 
cept comical l*addy hlmselt^ could liavciiit upon such an invention. 

We often go to soe in a siiia!! plactf what we have neglected in 
a lafge one: thus, in Wexford, I paid a visit to one of the many 
hundreds of infant schools which, are now'established all over 
England apd Ireland. The schools are at present particularly 
interesting in Ireland, as ‘both llpmaii Catholic and Protustojut 
children meet togetlier in tliem, evincing that tiot only is greater 
toleration sHown towards each other by the two parties, but lliat, 
by means of these schools, a still greater degree of toleration will 
be produced. The one I visited at Wexford, like niost of the 
Irish infant schools, had only been established five years, and 
contained ninety-one Catholic and thirty Protestant children. 
The children usnallv remain till their twelfth year, but the Calho- 
lies often bendxheir daughters back ^gain, as they are dissatibiied 
with the pardlbial schooh^ which arc attended by those of more 
advanced age. The l^rolestant children seldom return, better 
schools being provided for them. The s}stem of education at 
tl^ese infant schools is very peculiar, and, indeed,, extremely po^i- 
cal. ^11 the instruction is convened in verses, which are sung by 
the Tittle pupils, and, whenever it is possible, accompanied with a 
pantpiininic acting of the gubjcct. i\lmost every general naovcr 
ment in/idc by the children is amended with singing. For in¬ 
stance, as ^hey come into the school-room they sing the following 


verse 
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“ Wc’U go to our places, and make no wry faces, 
And ft^y all our lessons distinctly and slow; 
For if we do it. onr mistress will kOow it^ 
And into the comer we surelv shall go/* 




r *he school gjl the little things in jtbe 

flf their teacher’s bell they 
wwch^ two by ferny 
^ipg'ng ib^JSfmg of Miicb the;afcj|»we 

pprti,^, 4 Ujc ^vinfawts’ Match, «» oW 
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JiMWit’i <M>n<;«nl>^the tby beinj^s ef three ti^iiM O|kl, who 
tiet hibw hhtr ti»| jdhi the eoiig» opened their mi^th'k^ae wide 
a» if they were gcdtt^ %> he led mth peaches^ Whet joj 9 USoe«« 
Hiotf not thui shij^ng' eittr^ of the Ihde ones immediately spread 
over entire eO^ool t Alfltbey all march in procession, every 
one. hastens to join the great train; no one stays behind, and there 
no reception at the door. The mistress, indeed, hSs 

%o dhtb to spare for chiding, for she herself accompanies the 
little ones in their song. The instruction principally consists in 
leartitng^and repeating th^se verses. Thus they have the nmltif 
plication table in verse, a natural history in verse, and an A,l8, C 
in verse; and th#*mistres5, while repeating the verses, points out 
the letter or the picture of the animal she is describing. The 
pictures now used in* all English schools, even in these infant 
spools, are well drawn; aftd as each ox, Hon, or elephant, or 
each A, X, or Z, is exhibited (o the children, they sing a verse. 

A kind of pantomimic action, accompanied witTi singing, is 
also frequently used; and it. this manner all those occupations 
of men which can possibly be imitated by the hands and feet 
are represented by the children. The sowing and.reaping of 
the husbandman, the planing of the carpenter, the hammering 
of the smith, the churning of the dairy-maid, jre all imitated, 
the children at the same time singing, “ This i| the way the 
carpenter planes This is the way we snulF the candle 
“ This is the way we churn the butter." Some remarks are 
afterwards made on every subject, as, for what purpose "tke 
board is plane#—why the candle must be carefully snuffed—how 
good hread-and-biitler tastes, and that if they have any to.spare 
they should give it to those who have none. I have never seen 
these rhymes except in manuscript, and the teachers informed me 
some of them were composed 4)y themselves, 3nd some^hey copied 
ftom the collections of others. It is probable, however, that tnere 
are printed collections of them which chanced not to fall into mv 
hands. 

Many objects are accomplished at the same, lime by this com¬ 
bination of pantomime and song. In the first place the attention 
of the children is directed to a multitude of occurrences and occu¬ 
pations' thiit are going on arputid them, and which they are thus 
led^to' iodtate; and as children generally possess a strong di.vposi- 
tioti'^r tois iaiHntiQn, it iif by this means asristed and deve^ioped. 
Bailiff <il' or less intended for' sriiisaniii tahounws, sempw- 
treSses, dairy<imaids, affd simllSr eidployments^ their arms are IMitfs 
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wmoh th^ e«t nwealter 1» follovr. The reeifii^eptioqf of it will 
also thfov a loore theorful light upon their n*tun» hoprs of lahoui:^ 
« vh^Q tWy areaetualljr en|^g^ in that wbiah they eoly itniiatsti ih 
their yeuih, in the midst of thejr playmate^ ana actompani^ii by 
their song. These pantainimes a£ford a wholoaome relasialtott A out 
a long fritting posture, as during t heiKHjierformancti the chlltlrf'n are 
stantiing up and iu motion; and, lastly, thejrexeicifro bptb the 
voice and the ear. As the mifrireu has not time to teach tlieep 
verses to each child singly, they must iii a great degtoe J^>ch) 
thomsehes. The youngest at hrst only open their moulfis, ui 
imitate the motions of the hands; they .<ihen learn to sing s^iac of 
the pitiKipal aoids and catch fromc ui (lie iliymcs aud nofes. To 
thtse rhymes the whole \crse is gradually added, and, linally, 
irom tne verse the clear conception and the iruilfiil idea begin to 
dawn on their minds. This pi at tin of cmhellishing instriu tion 
by poehv and Irarmog, and hy committing \cr>.c>, to inemuiy, |p 
a favounte inodu of teaching in England, and is cMiy where 
practised, from these infant school^ up to Eton Colh'ge and olht i 
academies, and is regarded as a iciy piartical intthod of t cat lung. 
As many scry young children Attend the iniuit schools, to whom 
this instrufr*iun for hours together would he too fatiguing, a bed, 
on which the wearied arc put to rest, i^. part oi the usual fuiniture 
of the schoobiupni. 

Ihesc iiifap^t schools having been only ii\e years cstibli hod in 
Ireland, little is yet visible of thou elft tt on tho edoiation of tl o 
present gcueiation. 'Ihere can be no douitt, howciei, that it 
must he considerable, for thousands of tluhlren wlio fornieily 
grew up wild in the stret ts, or in miserable hn^, now enjoy thu 
udvanuge oi a more rational suponnlundeiiie, and an lodced iot 
the day in a far better hciisc* than their paunls could allord them. 
As the Irish are intelligent, ,uid desirous of knowitd„o, one tan- 
nut looks)!* the vast nunibeis of schools with whuli their isluul is 
now being coiered, with ans other but the liigln si expect itioiis 
aud tile fairest hopes. 1 belioc' I did not pass tbiongh a 
Village lu whith 1 did not chsiotcr one of these luw sthoolhouscs, 
and in which a distillery, either idle or goin^ to luin, was imt 
pointed out to me. !N*othli>g can be mure gi.iiifyring than to per¬ 
ceive the decay of the latter, and at the same time to behold flic 
forqfi^ every where rising in bcjutyl In Wexford, which once^ 
coniaiped jMivcti distilleriev, there is now only one in full worji, 
jp |?eir a99»t vtbence we tamo, and in Enniscorthv, whither we 
wei^ goi^ tbp principal dulllleries had ceased working. **Beat, 
bear. one might justly exclaim on heating this glorious new S, 
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I h-tve hefoi'e alieded to the n'pw Uoman CAthoiic ehurriltoe And 
Steeples which awt' to* be seen In almost every Irish totlfh. In 
Wetfoijd there lit a handsome Catholic college, which has 
been r^rebtly eroeted. Our young priests,” boost the Irisli, 
“ no<‘(l,Vl!ow no longer go to Romo or Paris to ItMm any thing.” 
ff to bjtese aro added the newly-erected workhouses, with winch 
all lil<dand is now studded, One of which is to be found in every 
lonn of any importance, ne shall have named all the new build¬ 
ings lif Ireland, and shal^t the same time have marked out the 
piiueipal points from which the moral mi*'ery of the land is being 
.ittavked—ignorauce h) the schoolHotises, poverty by the work¬ 
houses, and religious thraldom b\ the Catholic lolloges nod 
churches. On tlie vvlfble, a tolerably,clear idea may be formed of 
an Irish town of the present daj, by tonceiving it t(» be cnmpn-.Cd 
of the following elements : a number of goodly buiidiaigs, a similar 
number of ruined dw'clliug-houses, a suburb-quarter of miserable 
huts, some new well-built national and infant schools, some old 
and some quite modem Catholic churches, a fever hospital, an 
extensive fortress-looking workhouse, and lastiv, periiaps, some 
bairacks for soldier'. 

I hate designated tlie workhouses as fortiess-lHi.e, and for this 
reason—they sive generally situated on elevated gronad, outside the 
town, probably lor the sake of the fresh air; they are built of a 
gray, firm stone, arc suirounded bv lofty walls, ami provided with 
small turiots and other little castcll.'ited Appendages. 'I'liey cofti- 
mand an extensive prospect over the country, and are the terror 
of the beggais, who prefer the independente of a meriHicant’s 
life to coutiuemeut in one of these houses. Some places, in whioh 
workhouses have not yet been efbited, aj'c at ttys moment 
swarming with beggars, wlio'liave there retrealed to es'tape firoin 
these dreaded buildings. Hitherto the poor of the Country were 
supported almost exclusively by private benevolente, which tfms 
probably more freely and extensively bestowed in Ireland than in 
any other part of the United Kingdom. But this practice is now 
opposed and discountenanced by the .systeih introduced by the state, 
and by the attempted application of the Eugiish poor-laws. The 
Irish, however, true to their ghod and charitable nature, do not 
like to ha deprived of the exercise ol^their private bcncVoIencq; 
'and being doubly afTocted ov the assessment for the .support of the 
poor that ha* been Icvig^ Upon them, they are td a man dncontdhfed 
with this reform. Iwlis the beggars and their beno&ctors ite 
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aliko prejudiced against poor*rates and workhouses, and hope 
soon to be relieved from both. But the fulfiloient of these hopes 
is far from desirable ; for whatever inconvciiienee may accompany 
the transition from the maintenance of thdpoor hf private bene¬ 
volence to their being provided for by the there is no doubt 
that the latter is decidedly to be preferred. 

In this respect the Iribh beggars and their patrons somewhat 
resemble the Irish tenants and their landlords* The latter coin- 
plain that the increased wish for improvement, enlighteiimefit, Snd 
iiulependonce, which pervades the country people, produced partly 
by the spirit of the age, and partly by the O*0onnell agitation^ 
has destroyed the old good midopstamh^ between them, and that 
the tenants scmietimescboosi* to think for themselves, and even to 
vote against them, their ijatnVal lord^ and masters. The tenants, 
en the other band, lament that they are no longer guided by 
those who once piotected tliem, tliut tliey*no longer enjoy the 
confidence aud the reganl of their* landlords, but that they are 
now, more fij^queutly than foruieily, driven by them from house 
and home. This is tnelaarlioly, and reminds me of Conrland, 
Livonia, ami other countries, where the iLbolition of serfdom 
produced complaints exactly sluular. Yet for the sake of the 
sacred cause of freedom we must rejoice o>er these temporary 
since it is to be hoped that in the end they will be compensated 
by a glorious reault. 

During thc^last Irish rebellion, was the scene t»f an 

unparalleicd and re\citing deed. At the bridge which leads to 
the town, actoss a narrow part of the bay, the c(‘be!s deprived of 
their lives a number of« English and Protestant prisoners, by 
throwing them over it, and drowning them. Mnsgrave, in his 
Momoifb of the Irish HebcIHon. (a work which is celebrated iu 
Ireland, and now rather scaVee,) says that most of the prisoners 
were \nked, before and belillbd at the same time, and nutig into 
tho'^vateA When we rcoollccl thaf these are facts which yet live 
in the xnedVories of many, aud that similar cmelties figure on 
every page nf the history of Ireland—a history so rich in Civil 
warSi^we cannot venture to put complete confidence in the pre¬ 
sent tianqvil aspect of that country, and can entertain no very 
sanguioo hopes that simtiar scenes will never again be repeated* 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

ENNlSCO^TUy AND TI1% IRISU CLERGY. 

ftTRdKtSBOW—MY COMPANION'—VINFOAR Hll f—A CAPITAL I'l ACr FOA THK 
WOOL TRADfr—^Ift CAR1U3 OF FNNISCOETUY—1N<0MFR OK lllR IRrwil 
AND LNULIhH PttUrRhTANT CLEROl^-THK MVRPKl S^ANClbNt CROWNS. 

1 

The road to Knniscorthy, the third great town of the county of 
Wexford, does not pass o\(P tins bridge, but proceeds around the 
('Xtremc point of the ha^and crosses the water at ('arrick-Lridg^, 
where the n\er Slaney bursts from a narrow rocky-sided \alley. 
The old castic, wdiosc ruins crown the rocks near (his bridge, is 
descended from the tiuie of iStronebow, like most of the ruins and 
castles in this part of Indand, whicl\ was the principal theatre of 
b»8 deeds. Strongbow is tht great isime which has hero ever) 
where been spoken of fur nenily sommi liuudred yeais;^. Strongbow 
is one of those men wdio ac(|uire greater celebrity ahor their death, 
and after the lapse of centuries, in proportion as the seed they 
sowed grows and Jlourislios. Strongbow was the first of the Anglo- 
Norman knights who came over to Irtdand, leading tltt* way for all 
tbe troops of Knglish soldieis and colonists who in after-times 
deluged the land. For three or e\en four liundwd years, Strong- 
how was as u great kniglit, in that district aonly which the 

Englibh called their “ Palo/’ Mhen Henry VIll. and FJi/abeth 
afterwards stihdned the rest <tf ihe country, the other Irish inquired 
who it was that first brought the English upon their backs. And 
it is only at the present iUy se^cn hundred )oais after his death, 
when (i'Connoll and tlie other I^i^h patriots are always talking 
about him, and haranguing against him, that he has become quite 
a great man* • ^ * 

The spot win re Sliongbofr*first landed, and where tie pitched 
his first camp, is still pointed out, und tbe traces of a <anip are 
said still to exist there. This spot lies on the coast of Wexford, 
between the headlands Hook and Crook, and on the maps of Ire¬ 
land 18 called Strungbow’s Camp.” But 1 was told fay an Irish¬ 
man that the people call it “ Bag and Bmi,” because the (wo 
ships which came with Strongbow were named, the one and 
the other Strongbow was ignorant of the best place for 

landings and when he inquired of the Iri^h pilots, was told that he 
must enter Ireland eithei^by Hook or by Crook, for that thus he 
might do so most securely. Hence has aii^en the English phtase^ 

Off Of 6ff erea/rs” 
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Enniitcortby is an old Irish town. << Very old, sir, very old ; ff>r 
you (this aetr the Irish put in everywhere)—•-‘“oven my 
gTAndfather lived there/' said my companion on the road, an 
Jrishinan the commercial line/' Methifjks I ha^c never met 
with such stvm^e Jaughers mny where as Irihli. They often 
make bull after bull, nitbont one being- able to tell whether it 
was through wit or stupidity, and then they burat into a laugh at 
the oSspiing of their oimi eloorness. I'o Englishmen^ sueli a 
bemg must be unendurnlile. My friend told me that ue would 
soon arrive ut KiinUcorthy, and then he laughed most heartiK ^ 
perhaps it might happen that we would (loili travel to Dublin 
together, and here again lie laughed, he htdd his two hands 
to hib mouth. 1 believe this exccshi^e inclination to laughter has 
been remarked as peculiar to the (iascons also. 

As wo had time enough in the evening, belore sun-down, my 
laughing companion and I ascended V'inegar Hill," which is 
close to Euniscorthy, and is celebiatsd in the history of the Irish 
Rebellion, Ijlere a detlsne bottle was fought between the Irisli 
rebels and the English troops in 1798, and on the lop of the hill 
there yet remain the ruins of an old windniLH—(as the people 
say, but it looks moie like ibose of a round watch-tower if the 
middle ageaV—in which many of the rebels were hanged in relall- 
ation for the atrocities jierpi'trated at Wcsfoid bridge; so that it*« 
name might be npi nndesc'nedly changed from \ inegar Hillto 
** lilood All this only made iny coinpanion nearly kill 

himself with laughing. As I thought it not improbable that ht^ 
migiit remeinbi'r some singular c\ents of the w;ar, 1 asked him 
what leally wan tile conimcMircinont and cause of it, when he said 
that il “commtnted by biuuinsr houses/’and‘‘ended by knocking 
every tiling to pieces/* All fhe^e little rebellion-battles, and 
civibicar, events ba\e pi«mi now-a-da\s iheir practical significance, 
for O'Connell is jx rpotually awakening the long-hushed 
canmm-lhttndcr into‘an endless ech^, and using their artillery 
once more in*l>is wordy Wtir against the English, 

On the top of Vinegar Hill, as on the tops of most of the grass- 
covered hills of Ireland, naked points of nKk rise abrne the turf, 
and from one of these, which I climbed, I enjoved a moit delight* 
fdl proapoit of EnniecOrthy and the valley or tho iSlaney. Wo 
wandfiTod bdmewards throngh a suburb of the town called Drum- 
gold, named because the rebels there buried a drum filled with 
plnndetad 

£naiseonliy is •• a capital place for the wool trade/* My fifteud 
in ths mcteaiHile Kite, who assured me of this, inquired whetb«i; 
tfsriMny 4f$M also ** a good place for wool/^ Suclt are the ques* 
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tiosib these gentlemen in mercantile lines in England are ever 
asking* liut Eniiucorthy is better known as Ming in somo 
measure the capital of tho Irish Quakers, who have a Meeting¬ 
house here» in which a great assembly is held es^y year, ilere, 
as in other towns of Ireland, it is said that the Quakers are now 
relaxing much in th^ strict ness of their principles^ and even 1 tying 
aside their remarkable dress. Unbecoming as is this Quakois’ 
dress, especially that of the women, yet ouv sees many a prettj 
lace and figiurc whoso beauty it is not able to destroy* Some of 
the finest girl$*in iho Country are among them,” said my Irishman t 
J know one who is so bcauliful, ilut when 1 see Tier, or even 
only think of her, I jmrst out laughing.” And aloud he iaiiglied 
(Hcotdingly I • 

la Enuucortliy, also, tfiere is an old castle built by Strongbow. 
afauds ill the centre of the town, on its highcat part, has four 
loaeis, and, nhaf is more remarkable, is still in a state of the 
most perfect presertgtion, so that it is inhabited by a clergyman of 
tlie KAtahlisiiod Church, v||n> has*fitted up for himself a most 
iiegaut rcskicuce within these ancient walls and towers.^ In 
English towns one finds old dwelling-houses more rarely than in 
our German citicH, but in tho country, on the contrary, more fre- 
(punlK. 1 passed a ^ery agreeable and iustructue evening with 
this clurgjuian, a man of a highly (ulthated mind, and a perfect 
gentlenmn, with epute the appearance of a most aristocratic 'J'ory, 
who in liis old (sstlo had brought together mt^h to comfort tho 
body and to improve the mind. We sat at an^old oak tubUs 
the wood of which had been for three liundred years iu its 
present form, agd must Inue been the portion of a tree in tho 
forest more than six hundred }cars before it was cou\er(od toiliat 
use. 

Since the last clipping ” of the revenues of the Bi*olestaut; 
clergy of Ireland, the income of the rector of Kiiniscorihy has been 
reduced from 1)2100 to £1000 a year. The rinenues of slit (he 
Protestant clergy have not,« how ever, been* reduced *ipi the same 
latio; and those of tlio bishops and archbishops have suflered 
proportioiiably the least. The necessity fur a further clipping is 
by a table of the incomes of these dignitaries* In i];elaiid 
Uiore arc twenty^two bishops and archbishops of (he Established 
Church; whilst inEiiglaiid there arc only twenty-seven. Taken on 
the whole, these twenty^two Irish bishops have better incomes than 
the twenty-seven English bishqps, the average yHfis jneome of an 
Irish bishop being about £7000, w hilst that of an Englhii bishop is 
about i!6(100« There art four English bishopric^ with a revenue 

S '* than £2000 a each; in Ireland thara is aot one less 

an that sum. In England there are ten between £2000 and 
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£4000: in thete are fiix,* In EngUnd thero arc eight 

between dS4000 and £10,000: in Irelaud fuuiieeu, or the niajonty. 
In England live exceed £I0,000; in Ireland two. In England 
aire the richest as well as the pooteil bishops. The two riclio'st in 
England art* those of 6antcrt>ury and bnrhJlm, each of whom ha^ 
wore than £10,000 a year. Next to these ^n point of wealth is 
the Irish archbishop of Armagh, whose annual income is nearly 
£13,000. On an average, the Irish bcnellred clergyman is better 
oil' than an English one, the whole of the livings in England piu- 
ducing on an arcrage £285 a year, whilst in Jreldhd they yteld 
£372. 'I’he total income of all the bishops of the Irish Protestant 
church is now £151,127, and that of the English is £lSI,()dl. 
The eight millions of inhabitants of IreViiid, of whom more than 
six millions are Roman Catholics, therefore enntribute nearh as 
much for the Protestant l)ishop, as the fittecn millions of English- 
tnen, who are mostly Protestants. liy this scale invy bo mcusuiod 
the niagnitudo of the injnsfite. tlone'fhc liish "iicople by the e\Ut- 
ing relations and laws. *’ 

In and aroynd Ennisooifliy, the most wi<lelj-spr< td family- 
name is Murphy; and 1 w.ss informed that at (he Tcsidenc c of a 
wealthy gentleman of that name U still picsmed a ciown, ninth 
his ancestors are said to haM* worn as king', of MilnsUr. It is an 
undoitbtod fat*t that the irowns of man} slmilai old, insignlGcant, 
and long‘Vanished kingdoms still exist, and with limn the old 
)>ride and claims »rc banded donn from geneiation to gdicratioii. 
It is incredible*how man} anoiont dust and tust-cnicred trowiia 
there are yet in Europe, the posstssois of whiih still cheiish the 
hope of being able, at some future day, to dttk* timmsehes out 
witlwthls dtist and ruct. 


* Oar tijK slier appears not to be aware that the 5 & 4 MiU.l\.c.37,caU(d 
the Chorob Tempor^ties Act, provides lor the reduction of the liwh Cbuiib 
establishment to two archbisbopncs and ten bisbopiics, b> t* e union of the 
seseml bisliopnca as they become vacant on the demise of the then existing 
tenants. The following &re the bisbopncs»kO united, with the revenues of 
each. Those already altered are printed m i/Bhcs t — 

Akmaqh and Cingher ..4113,174 

AfeaM and (’Umimmoufi .t. 5,22Lj. 

JPntry and Mapkor . 

Jl^owii, Connor, andJOromorr. 5,836 . 

Ardagb, Elpbin, and Kilmore . . 7,478 

Rdlaia, and Achonry... 5,084 

Olenddlotiib, and Kddare. 8,881 

. 6.334 

CV MtWjWy, WuM^rd^ md lAmore . 7,854 

. 3,M8 

I, <3llf)i0of, swd^ A’llbseceftM^A. «,338 

UaedAghmot 5,369 

To. 















’ CtlAPTElt XXV. 

?ftOM EWlSOOtttHY tb THE VALE OP AVOCA. 

THP Hums 0lP »BAN8-—HAC Mt/RlfcOlTOH—‘A "HultY SSCV TANC\ TAHTF*-** 
DhMVJKRT OP LftTTBRS AND PARCBI.Hh^CONMC11UN*< OP AVD 

lAlSH CHIMiNALS—-TH* UOVStXlSH 01" lar COIMV OB WlCKLd’V^* 

Huined kings’ palaces are still more numerous in IteUtid than 
kings^crowns. On the following morning ue again saw one on 
tlic load from Enniscorthy to Arklow. It was the ruins of Ferns, 
the scat of the last monaT^b of LcinsitcT. Monarchs /*' In this 
high strain the Irish talk of their kings, although in the rest of 
Tjiirope Ihis term is reser\ed for the great sovereigns alone. I'liis 
monarch was the well-kflown Mac Murrough, who invUed Stiong- 
bow mid the Knglish^ovcr to Ireland; and viith him the race of 
the kings of Leinster^becainc extiiut, and Strongbow assumed 
their rights. The popular traditions make Mac MuTfougb die.of 
a fearfid disease, which, in the last years of his life, rendered him 
an object of general aversion. The well**kiiown family of the 
0*Cateuaghs is descended from this last king of Leinster; and 
the prCAcnt head of that family still bears the title of ^TKe Mac 
M uirough/' Over the ruined battlements of the (^astle of Ferns 
there is now hanging mi iron basket, in wliuli, as I*was told, a tire 
i> lighted on occasions of great national rejoicing. I htfive remarked 
these iron baskets on some other Irish ruins, and X believe this 
kind of iUuuiination is quite peiuHur to Ireland. 

The remainder of the countv of Wexford is as level, as wdfl 
cultivated, and as pleasing as its comnienccmout. The hedges 
with which the fields are enclosed cunsibt entirely of furr^, and, 
as these were now covered with blussoinS) the distinct yeltoW 
boundary lines presented a very peculiar appearance. ,Uere and 
there were some fields planted with young sMvef firs, dhd evdh 
thick hedges were sometimes formed of these beautiful trites. *' A 
\ery niee &ney taste, and one that is not usual in Ireland,” es was 
remaAled by one of my fellow-passengers, who, as our coachman 
had previously informed me, was a play-actor” from Dublin. 
Such pleonaims are genuinely Irish. 

A nnb inviting road lav before us, and a rival coach followed 
close behind, as vre rapidly rolled ibto the county of Wicklow. 
We did not even waste time in delivering, in an oraerly manner^ 
therieltein and parcels whlcR we had for the little villngov tl»at lay 
along the yoad, but threw them from the coach near the houses 
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for wi»U‘b Ujoy wew hitjandeiif Tliis is « r«y Ujtus) fustom in 
JEloglsnd. *lnere RoireveTt gunersUy sonje perwori waitisg for 
tile Goorfi, to whom the rooclunan throws the ]t‘ttei>!>att or parcel 
without !»topphig; hut if no one is in aitendaure. ho flings the 
ob|ecl in at the hou^e-door if it i$ open, or, if not, without more 
ado he thiows it on the road, or uier the h^edge into the garden, 
having first held it high in the air, so that bouio one in the Itouse 
mav iiotne it, and afterwards pick it up. in tlio same wai paitcU 
.lie often thrown to tlio ooactmian as he passes, and hs him foi> 
warded to iheir pi ices of destination. On the English la]lna^^, 
(lieie 14 alt iched to those tariiages set apart nn letters and n ii't I' 
a large net, whith ran he evtended on moveahie non aims, Tm the 
Reception of urticles flung into them at a various stations, as the 
tiaiu darts past at lull speed. 

Wc passed the place nheie the well-known murder of*a land¬ 
lord named O’Biien was peipetiated a few jeais since. It is said 
tliat the murderer is still undisco\eiod, ahhough the deed wac 
coniinittc'd in the open da}, and c]psc to a Held in whith inanv 
labouieis wcic work. So huid is it to discover an ewl-docr iti 
Jrehmd, whdie thcie are so many who, if they have not aclualh 
lent him a helping hand, at least feel .great sjmpath) for the 
iriminai. Nut one half of the conimlttals for crimes in Ireland 
are followod hy convictions ; whilst in England and Scotland con¬ 
viction geiieially follows more thaistwo-thuds of the commituis. 
This is clearly proved hy the statistics of crime in both cmmtiles, 
in erne year ot the last decade, the committals In England were 
24,113, and \he coniitlions 17)S32 ; that is, the former woe to 
the lattc'r as 8 to In Ireland, in the Bamc year, there we/c 

‘iC,.192 committals, and 12,0!) I convictions, hemg m the propoi- 
tioti of 8 to In another year there wcio in liclaiid 23,822 
conimU'als, and 11,i!)4 convictions; in England, on the other 
hand, there wtie, the same year, 27,187 committals, and 19|927 
coiivictiuus. Henre it is e\uU‘iit that in Iielanu it is twice aa 
lUflicull to'convict tilic pcrpeliator a crime as in England. 

Ill ai! the little pwns through which we passed tlic* inKlpIo 
complained that they were now inundated with beggaiic, who had 
ihigrilcd itoi4 the laiger towns vvlicre workhouses aio erc'c(u)j|^and 
whe re a Ctrl ter watch is kept over tliom, Tlie last of these little 
places was Gorey, and some miles beyond it we entered the ikt- 
uraiiied <<iupty of Wicklow, whose pyramidal mountaitis had boen 
fciug Wfikonhig to us in the distance. This county is wou^aiiipus 
t!)tPM>gh«uL ts almost completely suirounded by waiiU|—vd 
th# l(0«lh Vy that of Wexford, on the, east by tliat of thti 
and e*» the nojrjh hy (luit of the county of Duhlio, The mountalttis 
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of this dihtrict tiavo all a very elegant f^iSinied foim): and the 
highest of then), Lugnaqilla, lliu Kippui^i and the Djttuce, n<»i' 
to dOOO feet, the U4n.il height of tlie hiirhest monntaiii suumut<< 
in Irchind. Deridedlv the largest potlioii of the wateis whith 
flow down from their numerous gleii'., unite in one little riv'er calltd 
the A\oej, which falls»iiito the sea at Aikh n. 


rilAPTEIl XXM. 

THE VU.D OFfc\^OCV AM) MOOUL’S POEMS. 
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irAirw NVMHh IV iRiivMj—lui o\Ks OJ A\o( s- me ivv —tui 
itrisiivi, OP iijp wAriks—ini \*ii o* a\oc \— oiowivu i tRsus 
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UOORI, AO PVC.HSIl roll -HIS IRISH PIIHIOTISM—K \ .110111 M—IKIbll 
INNS—lOPPIB MIMS.* , 
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This entire trait of countrj is riih in interesting and lomautic 
spots and lallejs ; but the most lelcbraled of all is the Vaft of 
Avoea, particuiatly the spot whcie its prin(i]ml <-treams unite their 
waters, and sboilK befoie it full, into the s< a. The Vale of Avoea 
is as highly prized in Ireland, as is the Vale of Vanilnse in the 
south of Trance. If is remarkable that boauliful objects have 
usuallv beautiful names. Avoca sounds almo'-t quite Italiaii, 
though in the mouth of an Englishman but half so, namely, 
** /Kvofo'.*' A great number of tJiesi* Italian-sounding names are 
{.cattered through Jroland, as I’oitunina on the Shannon, Li lauor 
Bay on the coast of Claie, the promontor) Brandon, and the town 
Bandon, T'oit Delore on the roast ol Kent, Gaiomnaand Castello 
in Connemara, Malino and Matilla, and the lanal flarbour 
Tortobelln, near Dublin. Aie these sounds the '.amc in the Celtic 
language of Indand as in the old original Ciltic ionguage of Italy; 
or are they real Italian iian.is, that h.ive fac'en introddeed iiflo 
Ireland, as into other countiies, for the sake of their jdcusing and 
tnusical sound P 

The beautiful foliage is the greatest charm of the Vale of 
AvoCa. There are stately oaks and beccites, whidi form the most 
picturesque groups, and are entirely covered with it). Indeed oil 
those rocky talleys of the Wicklow mountains, through which 
dvers flow, are thus adorned with » beautiful foliage; whilst the 
broad ri^ea, the pyiamidal summits, and the unwalercd valleys, 
ore qditci bare. On the sides of these beautiful watered valleys 
fhtnre ore large tracts perfectly treeless. The Irish, oak has a te^ 
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peculiar wUich is every where pcrcopliblet and which dLtin* 

f iisbes it from the English oak. But although at the 6rst glnttoe 
could know an Irish oak by Us general appearance, or h) the 
formation of its branches, still 1 hud it diflicult to describe. Its 
chief charartorislic seems to be, that its brlnrhos are not so bent, 
knotted, and spreading. There appears to ric to bo wore straight 
lines than curbed, greater longti), and less breadth, in the lush 
oak. Its princip.d framework of brauelies usually bears more* or 
less resemblance to the ribs of an extended fan. Bt sides, the 
Irish oaks arc generally not so large a.s the English. On the oilier 
hand, the Irish praise it for being very iiard, and more dm able 
than the Englibh; and many works of caned wood in English 
buildings, the roof of Wcstminster-hall^r instance, arc said to be 
formed of Irish oak. Tlie beauty which distinguialies the oaks of 
the Vale of Avoca, and in general those of ail tlie glens of the 
county of Wicklow, is the ivy with which they are festooned. 
There is scarcely a single tree in this entile district that ia not 
thus adorned with ivy ; and it is imao small degree interesting to 
exapiine all^the figures, various and maiiy-nuinbered, with whith 
liiis mantling plant oruameuis the hundreds of beautiful columns 
of the lu&t leafy temple. Now it is a single, young, fresh'green 
sht>ot, that is winding like a ribbon about the knotted bark of a 
burly tree”; now hundreds are winding round the trunk, like so 
many mottled serpents; then, again, the abundant leaves have 
wrapped an old lifeless tree, us it were, in a shaggy bearskin coat, 
and inouiUhsg up to the very u'jis and summits of its bnincbes, 
have given to him an artificial foliage, with which he cau no 
longer sujipfy himself, ils it was now autumn and the foliage of 
the oaks was already somewhat browned, the evergreen ivy looked 
still fresher and gieener by the contrast: thus every tree, with its 
doublk colours, seemed to represent at the same tune spring and 
autumn, youth and old age. The extraordinarv luxuriance whit 
which th^ iiy grows here‘around every tree, and the manner in 
nhich if springs from the ground wherever there is a vacant spot, 
and clings'to its objert, is really wonderful; but though fiw the 
painter it makes every thing beautiful—every hut, every hollow 
tree, every ruined wall—it must yet be a great and serious antioy« 
eoee to the husbandman and the forester. Perhaps this m is 
OM of the chief, though little regarded, causes of t]ie destrueuoii 

nf Irelsunijl- 

Hig l«ftl# town of Arklow liee at the mouth of dw 
dap «e«^ it the road uteends into the srooded nle, Amt 

*tood, in wlticb lulenert €«atl« Mtd icieithtor 
himdseaih e^ pteturesque mansion, Shelton Abbey, stand fiiiieig 
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oniE) anoln^r. TUe entire country bctwcet^ Arklow and llatlidrnm. 
a small town about t^eho miles up the valley, is rich in llie most 
beautiful i«coiiery. Yet the most ceh^bratod spot U that which lifs 
between the fir^t ’* and the “hcoond meeting of the waters/' In 
the note to his little pot-m “The Meeting of the Waters,” Moore 
does not say whether Jio meant the first or the second meeting, 
hut the first a as pointed out to me by the Irish as that which tho 
poet intended, and cnen the tree was shown to me beneath which 
ho is Siiiil to have drawn inspiration for this poem. 

There U not m the wide world a \alley bo sweet 

As that vale in whose liOBom the bught watrisi meet.*' 

So sings Moore; aiui»^ic?e words the Irish interpret literally; 
f(»r they do not, in fact, wasider that a pool, momeularily intox!-* 
cated by the wonderful beauties of a place, may declare to the 
world, without the slightest intention to docoho, that this (dace is 
the sweriest in the wide worfd^ but that nhen a prosaic cxp(»under 
of the subUnie and beadtiful delivers such expreasions ej* cathedrAf 
he ?8 manifestly guilty of eiftggeratKm. There arc .so mativ 
charming vales, and nature is in a hundred thousand spots of the 
earth so extremely pleasing and beautiful, that it is only allowable 
to forget this so long as a man lingers in his charming valley, and 
revels in his enjoyment of nature, hut not when he looks out from 
it and compares it with the rest of the world. ** The Americans,'' 
say the Irish, *^who come hither, assure us they have nc\cr beheld 
any thing like it. A Frenchman too was lately*here, and he 
assured us that there was nothing o(|ual to it in his coantry/’ The 
German alone, whom they had now with lliem, would not thus 
come out with hib»**Ma tnoet epiendid scenery he ever saw hi his 
It is often with the inhabitants of a narrow district as witff 
a person in love: the latter has obtained his idea*) of the divii^ity of 
human nature, and of the fair sex in particular, merely from a single 
individual of it. As ho is now so deeply absorbed with this iQdi- 
\iduai^ and studies in her all the boaufies whu^ grace tbe^human 
soul, as well as the human body, He deems all this the personal merit 
uf the individual alone; and, (though in accordance with rea»ou he 
should love (he entire human race with the same affection) he now 
casts off reason altogether, and ^‘^falls in lo\e,” as the^Englisb say, 
that, is, in(o a deep nolc, from which he can only see and Wore one 
star of the many millions which stud the vast dome of heaven*" 
Thus have the Irish discovered the breath uf heaven in their Vale 
of Awotiu They and their jouraalists and poets have laid bare 
&a4 beantics: hence they have fallen in love 

wiA vAe, as if it were tife only one of its kind on the entiite 
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"Efeii those Irish who have not seen this Vale have conceived 
the most dfslightful ideas re.specting it, and it U more than probable 
that Moore has largcl} contributed to this by his continually 
repeated liocs~ , 

•'There is not 5n the ivhlo world a valley bo swept 
As that sale in whose bosom the hiighf waterb itioef; 

Oh ! the last ra) s oC feelmg and life must depart, 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from ui) heart." 

The rest of (his poem is very poor, and esoii cuds in ctuumoii- 
place- In the literature of every nation there aie bhort pasnages 
tike this, which, no one knows win, have found a greater echo, 
und liave exercised a mightier osi men, than entire great 

* works, or than the deeds of a whole glorious life. Mil lions of 
beautiful bicntcnccs oft<*u pa^s away unrcgardiHU wliile two or three 
words for ever glow and hum bright in the he«trts of an entire 
people. Moore has a multitude of these striking and burning 
passages, in which be iia^j; btnig, in short,'^atfcciing, ami patriotic 
lays, the beauty of many an Iriab glen, castle, and ruin, and in 
this niannao' has erected, in the lieuit^ of the ptmplc, a monument 
of their fame more indo^lrncUble tlian brass or stone. Thu«, in 
another famous lay, be has sung of tin* enchanting lake of Gleu- 
dalough, at wdiose “gloomy shore” wo arn\e*l the following day; 
thus aiscThas he sung of Inuisfallen island, at Klllamey 

“ Sweet lanisfaUeu, faio Uipp wpII ' 

Aucl long may light orouad thee sniJlc, 

Soft as on that cm tang fell, 

When first I saw' thy fairj isle.*' 


Thus again of Arranmore, the largcsl of fl\c isles of Arran, on 
tthe east coast of Ireland, whose inhabitants, eteri at the present 
day, aie consinced that from theii shores they can behold Hy 
Bry.sfiil, or the enchanted ibland. the paradise of the heathen 

Irish:— 


‘ O Viraninose, lo\'d Airanniorc ! 

• Jlow oft! drcdui^fif thco, 

And of those (la}s when by thy slmie 
1 wandtit'd ^onug and fiee; 

Or, when tlic weiitern wave gtew blight, 
Mith daylight's jiaiting wing 
Have sought that Edcii iti Us light, 
Which dreaming poets sing." 


'Then the waters of ih^ Moyle,o>er which VionuUala, the daughter 
of Lit; bHih in the form of a si^an, till the coming of Christianityy 
Wbeif UiQ {iffrt sound of the masb-bell h to ho the signal of her 

^ j Silent, 0 Mojlclbe the roar of thy watir/’^ * 

And many other rcmaikable sp<iis of the Emerald Islo. 






16 grfl^^t nsistaki^ to consider Moore a great 
is, thoroughly aa /wA genius, who ofijy ibe Eng^mh 
language to clothe bis Irish thoughts, feelings, and sontimcti^S* 
The English can therefore admire but one half of the mjap—bis 
language; whilst his other half—his sentiments—cannot reach 
their hearts as they dp those of the Irish, who regard him almost as 
a divinity. If a Sclavonic poot were thus to breathe his Sclavonic 
sentiments and patriotism in German verse, we could as little 
look upon him as a German* poet as we can upon Moore as an 
English poet. Moore’s patriotism is completely r/H/i-English. 
His is the blopdy motto which O’Connell has prefixed fo his 
“ Memoirs of the Histo»]^of Ireland— 

“ But onward i—tlie green banner rearing • 

Go, llcsli evVy aword to the hilt 1 
On om side is Virtue and Erin, 

On* theirs is the Saxon and Guilt.*' 

He frequently calls tho English the fiend:’* for instance, in his 
mournful poem on the l)attlo*cf the Boyne, 

As vanquish'd Erin wept beside j"— ^ 

and in The Parallel,” where he compares the Irish to tlio 
enslaved Jews, and marches to battle uttering prophetic warnings 
against their oppressors. He feels a deep sympathy for the deeds 
of the old Irish heroes and kings, and sings them Uktf a bard of 
old. TIius he bids the Irish 


“ Remember the glories of Brian the brave 

Ihus he takes the harp from Tara's hall, and plays»on it in the 

manner of the ancient bards 

“ The harp that once, through Tara's halls, 

The soul of music shed, 

Now haiigs os mute on Tara's walls 
As if that soul were 


Even 

bids 


against the Danes he goes to battle at the present day^^ and 

■■■■ ■ '* Erin reiiembcr the days of old, 

Ere her faithless son betrayed her.” 


And in the Ode on Wellington, Ireland’s pride, he thus speaks of 
Erin’s history 


While History's Muse the memorial was keeping 
;' ^ Of all that the dark hand of Destiny weaves, 

' V Beside her the Genius of Erin stood weeping, * 

' .* V jiQfa the stojy that blotted the leaves.^* 

’ leisV^eri his oflier pdoms, which we in Genhany often 
ihhk <m" ^ oulpourings of a general welancholy, or exee^ve 
sentiinontl achI deep lovo for nature and for man, almost one and 
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ftU poioit synnboHcaliv to Erin nfM her affiktiilig 
;bop^-fi>r i&eedocn. The lioekncholy of iMoore's poenii deep^* 
and colours evety thing in the same way, as it bt^atbes. thitongfc 
the music and the poems of the entire Irish people. They am 
wholly patriotic in their nature, like the muse of Sfme Sclavonic 
nations, which also contains poetic lamenta^ons and vain strivings 
against their tyrants. Moore's love-songs mostly refer to the 
beauteous Erin ; in his drinking songs llie goblet circles in honour 
of Erin ; and his elegies on the death of a friend end in his re¬ 
cognising Erin in the features of the deceased* Erin ! the tear 
and the smile in thine eyes*'—“ I'he last glimpse of Erin”—« The 
sharp avenging sword of Erin”—all tbes^J^e continually recurring 
fhemos iu nis poems; and nothing but the deepest patriotic feeling 
for fatherland could have breathed two such beautiful, such affect¬ 
ing melancholy verses as his poem The Tear and the Smile/* or as 
the two others of the song of Fiounuala, which thus conclude 

" Yet still hi her darkness <kth Erin lie sleepiifg, 

Still doth the pure light its dawning delay ! 

• When will that day-star, mildly springing, 

Wann our isle witb peace and love ? 

When will heaven, its sweet bell ringing, 

Call my spirit to the fields above 


Such beautiful, musical verses as these arc written upon the 
hearts of the Irish, and indelibly stamped upon their memories. 
They sway thd people more than O’Cnnoell’s best harangues, 
which will bff entirely forgot long before Moore's verses^ will ceas^ 
to be sung by the people from generation to generation- Thomaa 
Moore is a far worse agitator than O’Conhell, although 
remains quietly at home on his estate, comfortably seated, iu 
his e^sy-chalr. He arouses the hearts of the Irish,, and 
with tears, wdth sighs, with inspired blessings, with curses, Aud 
wilh^song and music, he manrhes to do battle against t)ie Eqgiish* 
O'Cqnnfl^ fights m the van ; and^Moore 'is his bard, whp .st^ds 
singing at^ his side. O’Connell, Thomas Moore,, and Eajih^r 
.Mathew form the great triumvirate which now stands at ih.^ 
of, an moral movements in Ireland, each in his own pectdl^r iejtd 
aj^^ vo^t. They form the triple leaf of the remarkable shainnH^k 
which nouriahes fresh'and green on the mountain 
to whicli Ae inhaljltanls of Erin look up 


m 

M 


llmri^ing of reiiiiiark ihat/^ese three men are 
QrMna, M all from t^e neighbowho^;^!^ 

' fr<» ,Wt4vjeen, ■ in enj^, reffigfrKw 
■Mo^jre 'from Wexford, liif 
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hfikshte itiditidtx&J,'tif no importance. This ^r6«(tit$tacioe < also 
proves thet the preponderance of Irish patriotism is in the south 
o^thfr island, , . - 

* The greatest fault of the Vale of Avoca is, that it is so short, 
for how gladijr-would the delighted eye roam over mor6 of those 
green meadows, those*channing groups of rocks, and those ivy- 
mantled, ivy-draperied trees I 

From the Vale of Avoca wc arrived at (he Vale of A\’on, wherein 
lies the little town of llathdnim, where we found most excellent, 
clean, and neat quarters with a small shopkeeper, wIjo is, at the 
same time, the innkeeper of the place. This reminds me that I 
have not yet aaid a sin^e word of all the good, neat, and cleap 
rooms which I found every where during my travels in Ireland. 
The Irish inns are not so famous as the -best in England; nay, 
even in Ireland, an -inn kept by an Englishman is usually recom¬ 
mended with the addition—***thc landlord is an Englishman, sir; 
you will find^y^ourself very cpmfortalflc tliere.” I'herc must, of 
course, he some reason for this; but so much is certain, that I 
never felt very anxious about the choice of my quarters, and everj' 
<lay I experienced the most perfect coinictiou that even in the 
smallest town 1 would be able to lie down in the evening in a good 
and clean bed. The bed and the cleanliness are, however, the 
principal things which a traveller may always depend upon, for the 
attendance is mostly slow and tlic Varc not to exfry body's taste. 
The beds are generally so large that they take almost the 
efttire room, and leave only spare sufficient to w^alk round, to look 
for a convenient ^ot for ascending this mountain of feathers and 
bed-clothes. The fare usually consists of mutton chops, pc)1at»<;s, 
end tea. The latter is always drinkable and good, the potatoes 
are always only half boiled (I do not romembev having ever eaten 
a perfccUy boiled potato in Ireland), and the mutton chops, at 
least in the opinion of the eulogizing, host, are aWays *‘nice;” but 
sometimes so hard and tough that one scarceljr venture's to risk his 
teeth upon them. Of this description were my mutton chops at 
Rathdram. 1 therefore did as the Insli do with their herrings,—I 
my potatoes on the mutton chops, and particularly on their 
Coasted fat. Thos my potatoes obtained an excellent taste, 
abd fotttied dhotlim! description of ‘'^potatoes ai$ point.'* 

*'■ hi" from Rathdruin, in the vale of Avoninore, are copper 
wi^eSi whteh threaten to destroy the beautiful trees. It is well 

htat unfortunately the tftih is almost eVei^ 
wiiun^ #ar with the E' eo the 

VwwSitefiy T®>y pleHtThd >n 'ihe, river Avon,,'We ’|W 
driven firW* it by these mines.' *^Tbo 'gulphiireons sulphbr-wwter" 
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«um{):«d up &c^ ihe CQppei?«{Bmes i» tire 
l^iien tne ssilwoo run into the .Avon, they 'ekb&r two hack !uai<^ 
nated'ktely, or jump oot of the water u)>on the . hank, awl <Me 
dead.” These pieouasms, some of which,. I have already wear 
tioned, came so often under oiy notice in Ireland, tlmt 1 Canoot 
help considering them as thoroughly national. , . 


CIIAPl'ER XXVIl. 

S ' 

THE LAKES AND RUINS OF GjANDAIAIUGn. 

THfi tfNlNHABlTRD MOUNTAINS—GliORGE IRAVMN, THE GUIDE OF OLKKDA- 
lOUCH—DKSCRIFTION of GLENDAUOUGrt—THE SEVEN CHURCHES—^HYPO¬ 
THESES CONCERNING THE ROUND TOAVERS—GRAVES WITHIN THE WALLS 
OF THR SEVEN CHURCHES—KUIN's PIRfiABURE GARDEN—THE LAKE OF 
THE SERPENTS—THE SKYLARK — THE HISUoV OF GLENDALOOGH~ 
ORUIDICAL RUINS—FATHER MATHEAl* IN GLENDALOUOH—ST, KBVIN'S 
BED—ST, KF^IN AND THE FAIR KATHI.EEN—A LAKE IN WHICH NO 
ONE CAN Bii DROWNBD—PKCI’LIAR CLOTHING FOR THE FBET—DSPAKt>r 
tube from GI.KNDALOUGK, 


I had haflrd so much in praise of the Seven Churches and the 
Hound Tower of the Vale of Glcndalough, that I delayed but a few 
hours in Hathdrym, and then set out with a little one-horse car into 
the mountains^lo visit that valley. I certainly would have shortened 
those hours to minutes, had I known beforehand what an idcotn* 
parable spot is distinguished by the name'of Glendalough* The 
roa^ passes first through the valley of Clara, through which the 
AvOtunore flows, and then some ten miles farther, in a sidelong 
direction, to the source of the little tributary streams of that river. 
The surfouiiding country is very thinly inhabited, and in 
ten nriles I here is only one vyiage, called Laragh. The mountains 
north of thbse vall^s, however, avie still more uninhabited/ sb 
much so thflt they are called “ the uninhabited mounUins,’* and 
ate really ii phenomenon in this part of the country, which is (mly 
a fc^w miles from Dublin. They stretch from north to isotithi 
about fifteen miles in length; from cast io w'Ost, they'have sit 
breadth of ten miles; and within this space not only are’f Holt 
bii^ TftUeys also, which are ahnOM; eompletOlydevoid 

uhinhabitable.^ AH is 

thinly scattered, and 
the 

kUogether Vrild, so'tbai the 
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banters, aiid, inrlead of catching them for slaughtering, shoot 
them, tin the last Insh rebellion, one of the rebel leaders held 
•ut against the English troops in these desolate mountains long 
after the rest of the country was at peace: after keeping posaes- 
»K>n for years, be was at la&t taken, and handed over to bis 
executioners. • 

ll is singular that so wild a district bhonld be found so near the 
principal city of Ireland. Although there are e\ten^i\e tracts in 
theBritibli domiiiions which are much more fertile than any in Ger¬ 
many, tie rc are sit the same time spots inthiitel^ more m ild than any 
lluiifr we can find in our own country, whidi yet posse^scs more 
forests and is loss ihic Ifly popnlateil; for where have we mountain 
regions where goals and sheep run half or entirely wild? Even 
oil our highest Alps the cattle are every where kept wdtliin fences 
and waielied over. •! never romenihcr to have seen in Germany 
such jierfectly wild,^ noglroted tracts of ground, cither f|uile 
destitute of inhabitants, or \^ith a ihinl}-scattered and miserable 
population, as are to be found here in Ireland, and also in some 
parts of Scotland- Thus the physiognomy of the coitntr)^ is a true 
picture of its social condition. The English have made a great 
milirniy road through this wilderness, and erected barracks at tin* 
varions stations, which, in the time of the rebellion, were all filled 
with sohliers to ke«*p the desert in check* Some of lliose barracks 
arc now turned into police stations. 

At the Luragh barrackb three wild glens ineet,—Glenaron, 
GlenmariiBbb, and that into whidi wo now tunied/ttlendalough. 
Scarcely bad we reached the entrance of this valley vlion we 
itbserved a man in a purple-red coat standing at a door; ainl^iio 
sooner had be noticed us than he sprang upon our car, and seating 
himsielf by the driver, thus addressed me in a loud voicek ‘‘ Your 
honour will allow me to go with \ou ? I am the well-known guide 
of Glcndalough : George Irwin is njy name, if you please.”* Rut 
I mufit describe the man befpre I allow hiir#to talk.* die had a 
long, matted beatd, frizzled-looking, and clinging n^ind his chia 
and jawbones like wool; his feutui'es were very strongly marked; 
bia cheeks woatker-^heatcu and thin ; his forehead high and 
wrinkled $ beneath these wrinkles glowed a pair of eyes that 
glaomod iu their sockets; and between all those wrinkles and 
IWiNh « boildly^archcd hawk> nose rai<;cd itself. His words were 
ldld> and hoarsey aod tuyibled out over his tongue, like the 
j^g^atreams of Ireland over dark rocks and mossy stones; and 
hift wic#«oiiudcd aa if it came from a hollow, and from an orgim of 
ap#ecsh muded and worn for years by wiudi rain, storm, and whisky. 

TJhat^a my name, jour honour,~George Irwin, tho guide of 
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Glendalouefli. 1 have lived hero from my youth in thia wiidentets, 
and know e\cry comer of tlio plnce by heart. I know all the 
stories oiir forefathers liave handed down from generation to 
genuration to our day*?, and no one eon tell,wh.it I know. I have ' 
showed all the plaeis hero to the great Sir Walter Scott, and his 
friend, the eelehrated Aliis l^din-wortli; anil I was the guide of 
lier grnoious Al.ijesty, when she caiiie here as a young })rineess, 
with lier royal 1 ji% mother, tlio Duchess of Kent. Tliero are a 
great m.iiu other guides hen*, Imt none of them can boj ,t of what 
1 can. (let down from the car hcie, your honour, and follow me, 
for I only can show you propeily all the fitio things that are hidden 
in that ialley. This ww’! this way, you^'honour! ’ 

I fnlloweil this man, tvho dn'w iiio alter him almost by force, 
yet at the same time with eouileousno's, and with t unstant “ your 
"honour,” until he led me to the mountain lake*, of Glendalough, 
which word means “the vale ol (he two jakes.” In fact, 1 do 
not rt'member ever to h.ue had a imjre intelligent and untertnin- 
ing guide than George Irwin, and I re'irctted nothing more than 
my inability tV) understand all the stories., anecdotes, and legends, 
which flowed from him like a shower. 

" hir Walter Scott, tlio great Scottish poet, told me, your 
honour, that he knew no other spot in tin* world to be compared 
to our lakes of Gleiuhilotigh, in natural beauty and romantic 
.situation ; and of the Round Tower, which your honour shall «oon 
see, he said, that it was unique in its kind, and that in Scotland 
there were only the traces of two such round towers remaining, of 
which we have a hundri'd and more in Ireland, .and some beautiful 
am}, perfect ones among th<*in. Our famous Irish poet, Thomas 
Mimre—our Tommy, as w e Iri.'li call Ijim for shoitness’ sake, your 
honour,•just as wo usually call tiie great Daniel O’Connell simply 
Daiwour Tommy, I say—1 know him these forty years, and he 
knows me very well too—haf made a beautiful poem oh those 
lakes, which your honour shall 8ooi.«see. It begins-^ 

• * By that lale, whqse gloomy shore 

Skylark never warbles o’er$ 

Where the eliff hangs high and ateeiH 
Young Sunt Kevin stole to sleep/ 

I know the entire poem from beginning to end hy heart; but of 
ernme your honour knows it very* well yourself. The young 
too, now her gracious Majesty, was delighted with the 
wild bhams of this spot; atid I almost believe It is our Glen- 
dnhMigh tfadt has made her Majesty think of vkitiug J^riii om!o 
more hett MMr, I lope she will also come herb again, aud 1 
perhaps W!» harS again the honour of guidhig her where stie>tbeA, 
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as Princess, tripped after her mother, the Dowager Duchess of 
Kent, to whom 1 was obliged to explain every thing, and wliere she 
will now appear inistro*'?. We will not fall in pajiog high honour 
to her Majesty, for sheiwill be the '5(*eond crowned head who has 
come over to us poor Irish on terms of friendship. Henry ll,, 
Wniiam III., Jainci, and the other English kings who came to 
Ireland, all appeared witii arms in their hands. The only one 
who ever trod the soil of the island in fricmlship hitherto was 
George IV,; therefore they have otornalired his footpiint in the 
rock at Dublin, lint now, your honour, now look here : the wood 
is lightening here; wc are coming out of it altogether; and now 
look, there you have a^ew of the much-praised scene. There 
you see ruins of the Seven Cburche'!, the Hound Tower in the 
middle, and the lakes and the nioiintains behind.'’ 

So wonderful andTeniarkablc a scene 1 had really never before 
scon, t^'ild, bare, rosky, and dark-coloured inouni.iins ran ont 
into a sharp promontory ; to jhe right the ground descends into 
the valley of Ghuidassan, and to the left into that of Glendalongii. 
One can see into both these vallies at the same time, through 
brfud, wide rock-doors. In the foreground, in the midst of tlie 
basin formed by the meeting of the two vallies, lie the low mini 
of the Seven (’hnrehes, and right in the fentre, fryunins: the 
middle point of the lai}d.scape, risi's tlie loflj, slimder, pillar- 
temple, that stands, in good preservation, exactly in the middle of 
this picturesque w'ilderness, like Pompev’s Pillar in the midst of 
the wa.st 0 of Alexandria, Beliiiid this temple app?ar the water- 
mirrors of the two famous lakes ; first the stnallei, and behind 
it, the larger, llie entire prospect is ruin,—ruins of nature and 
art. No tillage, no fields: only from tlie lop of one of the 
higher rocks wo saw rising a dull smoke, marking the In^ of an 
inhabitant of the momitains: and below, in tbo valley, lay the 
cabins of two public-house keeper.^ and guides, who offew their 
services and refreshment to travellers. • • , 

“ All this is now in a sad condition, as your honour sees," 
began Irwin again; “ but formerly, when the great city of Dublin 
was still a turf-liog, a flourishing city stood here. There was here 
a high school of divinity, to which foreignera came from France 
and Germany, even from Italy, ffrom Palermo, for instance,) hen- 
to dtnwr wisdom and knowledge from one of the lightofouutainb 
of oar islatid. This was in the^earliest centuries of Christian!^* 
Them otood here a college, a convent, many buildings for the stu- 
doQlSt thti prolss>ors, and those belonging to the convent; and then, 
40 liM Umw seven churches I The number seven, as your honpor 
knows, was always a snered number all the world over^ in the east 
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«fl in ifae iTCht. There were seven wise men in Greece; the 
ancients admired the seven wonders of ihe world ; the bUhops in 
Asia AJjnor hold soven councils; we ate told of seven sacra¬ 
ments and seven deadly sins bj onr religion ; and the efore 
our Irish forefathorsi also built alwayn seven churches in the 
finest spots in Rrin. Jlost of tbos * croups t>f Seven Churches lie 
on our beaiuifuh proud river, llie Shannon, the king of all the 
rivers* of Great Britain, Ihoio aie four such Seven Chun bos 
there. The first is in Lough ILo, through which the Shaunou 
flows, on au island called Inchcloiln ; then at Athhmc, on tho 
bank of the liver, lie the Seven Churches of Clonmacnoisc; far- 
tileron> the SevenCimrclits ot InnlsciUnir^in Louirh Derg; and, 
Ustlj, at the month of the Sliainioii, the Sevi n Cluiuhes of Scattery 
Islaiui- Tho firthest west oi the Seven Churches in our country 
are on tho i^lan(l Ariijumore, from Ihe shoie of which the iuliahi- 
tmU think they i an see rauuiise in clear weal her, and of which 
Tommy sings that he often ains: 

* t)ii \iiaumoir, IovimI Auai more! 

< liow oft 1 dicam ol thee 

I have bemi theio too, your lionour, and could tell } 0 u mans 
tbiugj* of those distant islands, but that 1 mn^i show )ou the place 
here, and t[]at 1 have inanv tilings still to esplain to )nu aliout our 
Seven Churihcs of (Jlcndalough, Al! lliose Seven ('liurches I 
have named, ns well as the otheis, originated in the fust ages of 
Christianity in dur land, Biu even before St. i’atrick brought us 
the light froiA tJie Holy Lantl—in tho e ancient di}^ when Fion- 
nuaU, daughter of Lir, was ‘’till flitting around the lakes and 
rivers of lieland, longing for ()eliverance,~tfvtii then, God was 
alrCiidy honoured here 

Tlv^re, on tho tongm^ of land between the two lakes, J will 
fihow your honour some remains of Diuid temples ; and here ^ou 
see l>vf(»re you tho tail Itound Tower, built in our luiid by the Firv- 
wmshippgi' of tho East, llieie air certainly some learned men, 
)our honoui;, who, as I well know, will not believe that those toweis 
ought to be ascribed (omicntals, and suppose that they were built 
by ChrtHtiaiis in later times, for olhci purposes. But this is not 
true; for. In tho first place, all travellers who have come here 
have assured me fhai in no country in Europe is there any tbing 
like our Irish Bound Toweis,and that they have seen simimrones 
only in the East* And bofiido^r, ue common Irish know weft enough 
of ourselves by whom those to wets were raised, and what purpose 

Xbo priests of tho fire-worshippers ascended tO the 
top of the tower# im4 ohouted at sunrise towards all qouten* of 

oOoipeefv t Baal t Baal I’ to annoouw to the ftitMbl 
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the arrival t>f the eroat star, and the lime of prayer. We know 
this well enough, for it has been so hnitdcd down to us from our 
forefathers, from generation to e;cneralioii. Baalf or Bel, your 
honour, wa*? the name oi the principal god of the orieiitnlF, as we 
know also from the Bibles from Bel at Babel. There is still a 
Round Tower in Irt^and, in the county of Mavo, lit the west of 
Ooniianglit, •\>hicli to the prcNonl daj bears tfie iKiino of Bel or 
Baal. Beside-, 1 (ould show )onr honouis if if were not so clondj 
theio behind us, a inoimUin uhich to ihis diy is called Bers, or 
Baal’s Moin»f lin. One can '►ee this mountain plainly from flic 
Round Timer, ami o\or it, in summer, the sun lises. I flunk the 
prlesftf perrened theVin VM^ry morning on the siunm't of that 
mnnntaiis and 1 suppose that on that aceount they railed it tfie 
Hill of Ihe Sun.” 

I once more begin} German readers to obscT\e, tliat T retord 
these wonU of (Ji orrje fin in, not as tlie mer-strained fancies of an 
ignorant indi\idual, but b^*can-^e they ]>erfci*tly represent the 
^ieTvs, opinions, and fai-and-wule believed tradition', iif (he Iiisli 
jieople; and berause, if wo will not believe that there i-, any Ifulii 
in tli^ni, ue inu'st al least belieie in as great a wonder, a strange 
monomania to wlucli an (MUre per pie has blindly resigned itself* 

The 11 omul "I'ower of (ilrMidalough is one of the ino^t porfe* t and 
Inghc'Jt in Ireland, It is 110 feet high, and 51 feel in riu umference. 
Besides a little doonvav, uhieh can be easi]\ <limbed to from the 
grduiid, it has four suicill \^iud()ws ucur the top, and two oliior'* 
farther down. It appeals to be liuilt of two kiiuT'^ of stone—of 
granite, and claj-slate weduecl in between the granite blorks. It 
Is almost impossible toiiew without emotion this majestie, nneom- 
raon, and also perplexing kind of bniiiiiuir, In whieh all the /risli 
take so great an interest, that almost eveiy one who hu> wiit<cii 
'«ny thing, has put on paper his own theory of the object of Iho 
Jioand Towers. Not only haie professors and autliors i,v prOfeaso 
published treatises on those niatters, but nuMiy auiatruis of Irish 
antiquities haAe also produced their theories. Wh^n yon meet 
with an iiUe rector, or a cuiate or vicar living alone, the one will 
not £ul to tcll’you that he rejot (s all hitherto proposed hypotheses 
about the Hound Towers, ond has a theory of his own, which he 
will commit to paper as soon as his hustnesa will allow ium ; ami 
the Other will say, he has lung binco piepared a little treatise on 
iho tuhject, which, on account of different Obstacleb, is not yet 
pHutad. * 

. TliO dScren Churches lie, in the same manner as those on 
Sootteiyi Island, and in a more or less* rOined state, about the 
litwad Tower, and the entire area of the ruins serves at this doy 
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for a churchyard. The people of the glens nround hury their dead 
here, some in the sacred |neciucts of the old churches, and others 
near them, and near the pillar«lcnnple. Close to the toot of this 
primeval huilditig 1 saw the recent grave of a liUte girl: the cross 
on the grave had been oriiamcntod with cu{*papcr wreaths, which 
the vvini had partially dispersed. A suialVdivision of the ruins, 
called ihc sacristy, is specially reserved for the burial of the 
priests of the neighbourliood. St. Keviu, the famous saint of this 
place, prayed that heaven might grant his petition, that all who 
should be buried within the circuit of the Seven Churches might 
on the day of judgment be saved, or at least be judged 
severely. Th<‘reforc the inhaiutants of t}^ surrounding country, 
0(1 I know not what day of June, assemble hero, and adorn the 
ip'aves and crosses of fliose dear to them, and the stones of the 
old ruins, with tlowers, bramhes, and cut papers, in memory of 
St. Kevin’s goodness, and in linnoiir of their dead. 

“ This is a tine festival, your honour, anil the entire church¬ 
yard is then full of people, singing aiAl praying, who have streamed 
in from twenty or thirty miles round, and mot in Glendalough. 
As Uicy are free from anxiety with respect to the souls of their 
departed friends, confiding in their hopes of being saved at the 
judgment, the festival is not altogether a mourning one; and 
they sometimes indulge in a certain degree of gaiety over the 
graves. I might almost call this festival ‘ Erin's pleasure-garden.* 
Yes! churchyards and ruins are indeed Erin’s pleasure-gaidons,” 
Here also 4 hc people show several old graves as those of Irish 
kings, which lie surrounded by the graves of the poor of modern 
day s. The entrance to the rains is by an old half-ruined Saxon 
doorway, wiealhcd with ivy. Amid the stones which lie about 
among the ruins, and by the little stream which runs near the 
edge of the churchyard, are several very curious ones, to wbtphf 
particular vittues of a strange nature are ascribed. There is one 
which' has a hole fur kneeling in; and the prayers offered in this 
hole are slupposed to have a purticdlar efficacy. Then there is 
an ancient *«tos 8 , which women embrace to render them mews 
prolific; but as Irish vvotnen arc generally blest eritb plenty el 
children, this cross is quite suporfiuous. In the old ckurches 
there are many strange articles of furniture which I never aanr 
bdbre; for instance, an ancient baptismal font, in which the 
chfldron were entirely immersed, and which was aim covered whh 
a lid throt^h which the head only^appeared. 4 

NfHtt to, the site of the ruins lies, aa I have said, the»fi|«t* or 
liUh; IlMEdii called also the Xiuke of Seroenta, yomr hemi^ 

or^lUs)^ ’I'hfs lake, your honour, so called, beeeiMi 
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k 

Sl Pairick«luinUbod into it all tbe serpents of Ireland) so that 
0 veu to the present day nut a serpent is to be found in all Ireland) 
eacapt in the depths of this lake. The serpents were naturally 
very much discontuutod with this watery dwelling, vour honour, 
and |>artlcu}arly one of theni) a lery big one> whioli rame often 
from tile lake out on die shore, and prayed Su Patrick to allow 
her a liiile freedom. The good-iutured saint tnurked out a space 
near the lake, which she might look on as her own territm^. 
The serpent now coiisideiod herself as unrosiralucd mistress m 
tliis domain; and when they began to build one of the Seven 
Chinches on it, she was very mueh displea'-od, and always came 
out of the water by nigk^;, uud threw down what had been built by 
day. As tlie aoxlcnien could not in any way got rid of her, nt 
last St. I’atrick prayed Cod to release him Ironi his word pledged 
to the serpent, and .to grant that he might be at libcity not to 
keep Ids piomise, and t(» drive her again into the water, God 
peniiitted it, and eo Ii Vas done; and tjio serpent was forced again 
Into the pond, and since theft dared not come out again, to dis* 
turb the work of tlic workmen/^ 1 think it is sufficiently ovideut 
that this legend must ha\o originated in the head of an Irishman. 

Is not that a wonderful story, your honour ? But much more 
wondciful, and not less true, is what is affirmed of the upper lake, 
-^tliut ne\er ^iIl^e St. Vutriik's time has a lark built a best on Its 
shore, or even been able to fly over it. For thirteen hundred years, 
your honour,this is a certain truth,—one single lark has not 
flown o>er this lake. Tommy Moore, ton, conflrms ilbis when he 
stags, 

^ lake, whose gloomy shore 

Skylark never waihlcs o'ei.^ ^ 


This happens, your honour, because it was the skylarks who used 
to roiise the woikmeu early to their work, when they were build** 
ing the Seven Churches here by the lake. Tbe * undertakers,[who 
employed the workmen, took this ^ng of tl^ lark tew mark the 
commonceraent of tbe day ahd the labour. In those days they 
had no clocks; and in the long winter nights, and*datk over* 
cast days in summer, they only knew how to reckon their hours 
by burning wax tapers. When now those larks, which'had helped 
in so holy end beautiful a work, were dead, by St* Kevin’s decree 
no otheiv were thought worthy of singing their song here after 
tbtoe pious larks. 

Kevin was the builder^of those Seven Churches, yottr 
boooiar; md ho was also the first bishop of Glendslough. 
bidw^^^euxuM^d him, and many*treasures, both ecclesiftstiod 

w«re laid u, h«re. As long u th« font Imh kiieii 
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9UU iHtldd our isUud) and as long as our Enin #as sHlMintt^ublod 
fay foreign enemies^ this place remained tminjured; but it was 
afterwards often plundered by the Danes, and then by the Sa^onSj, 
and was often the scene of contests betwetn the English and the 
O'Byrnefi, a clan which lived in this neighbourhood. In the year 
KlOd, for instance^ tin; Rnglish ventured too fur into this, wild 
moimtam country, iiml(»r I-ord (3rev> and wore attacked by tho 
cliieftain of the O'lUniesj and defeated with groat sliintjhter. 
The ypven Churcbos here, like all the Seven Churches in li eland, 
wdiich wove all founded by ancient hieh-honourod Irish saints, 
and near wliicli the kinffs of Ireland lived and wore buried, fell 
into neglect and min under the Ihiglish geffemment. Tlie Ijislioprle 
of GIendal(m!;Ii was united with that of Dublin; and to tins day, 
the Archbishop of Dublin is aUi) called Bishop of (llendalnnoh, 
though nothing but ruins i'j now indicated by tlio name. Your 
honour may remark too, that abhough Ih^se ruins are so com¬ 
pletely and entiroh falJeir, we Ir^sh have still preserved their 
names, and to thi^ diy thia pile is called ‘Trinity Church,* that 
wall ‘Our Lady’s Chapel,’ and tliat other, <St. Kevin’s Church.’ 
And we will k<*ep these names as long as one stone of tlie 
chmehes stands on aiiOther.” 

The jsUunus belv\et‘n the two lakes is covered with some traces 
of old ditches and uinsonry, wliiclt are tboughtHoy the people to 
bo the work of the Druids. Among ulhora, there is an entire 
clrchi of well-prcsvru'd walls, scvente(*n feet in diameter, which 
Irwin set do^n without tn^sifation as a Druidical tein]>lc. Others 
believe that ii wa^ inerelv a pem or fold, used by the herdsmen 
for tlu'ir cattle,—a somewhat curious alternative.. 1 am not disposed 
to adopt either supposition, the wall being too insignificant fi>r a 
templa and too good and solid for a fold. Near the Drnidital 
buildings ^tand the remains of a single stone cross, which, as Irwin 
argiunl, proved still more conclusively the heathen origin of the 
former, tbecouse, ac lie said, the ^enrly Christians often erected 
crosses Cliche s»tcs of heathen worship, so as to consecrate llieiu 
to the true God. 

On the yrd of June, last year, this Druidical isthmus was the 
theatre of u great iqinperance festival. Tather Mathew haviiii^ 
visited the neighbourhood, selected this ancient plac^, and a}>* 
poifi^ed the meeting to be lield on the day (the feast of 8t. Keviti^ 
i|0 much honoured by the Irish j)eople« “ Upon this stone iTtilb 
your honour,” said my guide, “the (ioH-gifted man 8tootl> and 
]>rcttcb«d to the peonlo with a powerfiil voice. They werft collected 
tOfabthor,\A^om all the neighbouring glens,-N.^aomo ftom G(«ufniie* 
^ans enn' Gkttiavcumore, some ftom the Vale of Avoca, adme 
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fiMB the &r sidle ef Lugduff, from Glenmaluro* and the goatherds 
of the Uninhabited Moontains»~anil there were from 20,000 to 
30,000 people assembled hare, and among them many of the nobiUty 
and gentry. All the dyferent temperance societies were present, 
with their bands of inu&ic. Twenty-four t<*nipcrance bands, with 
(heir followers, passed fhro(ig]i the little viilnge of liathdnmi alqpo 
on that day. Never, since St. Kevin’s liiuc, were so many people 
nijsenihled here for a pious object. The man of (io<l preached 
and gave the pledge to thousands. 1 thiulc, your honour, that 
those who look the pledge liere, between the Inke full of «er|)pnts, 
and the one deserted by tlte larks, in sight of Sf. Kevin’s bed, 
ill the neighbourhood T>f the Seum Churches, nnd of the old^ 
honoured, pillar-temple, on ground, l<»o, that was holy even hi the 
time of our Druid forefathers of old,—I think that they, I say, 
will not readily bre;ik the pledge.” 

On the sectmd laki^ a boat awaited us, and wc embarked in it, 
to enjoy a \iew of the ruggeci overhafigiuG; rocks of LugdufT and 
Mullacop, which advance to tlie^dge of the shore. The chief 
wonder in those cliRs is St. Kevin’s hod, a little hollow, which 
is set*n some forty feet above the water, and is approacb'od by 
narrow steps cut iu the rock. It appears to have been hollowed 
out by the hand of man and is so small that one persona only can 
conveniently stretch himself out in it. It is also said by tin' people 
to possess tlie same virlm^b in rogard to tlie fruitfulness of women 
which are ascribed to the cross I have already mentioued. I have 
neglected to observe, that whilst wt conlimied w'itliin the bounds 
of Gloiidalough, in addition to our principal guides, we wrre 
accompanied by a party of idle w^onien. girls, bois, and children, 
who followed us e\ery where. Sie*li a retinue the stranger in 
Ireland has alwajs behind him; nnd he finds it as dilIiciilt*lo get 
lid of it, as O’Connell does to rid himself of A/v fail. One cannot 
drito those people away by entreating or scolding : they ruivcon- 
ataiitly after one, at first niero^}' gaping in sihaicc, but’a'fterwai^ds 
joining in the conveisation and assisting; the real guldct This our 
tail now rushed to St. Korin’s bed, and seemed anxious to creep 
in all togother, until one old wmman dro\e all the oilioisawtu, 
proclaiming that it was her privilege to show a stranger tho 

E ositiou of a w^oman in Kevin’s bed. She aecordiugly crouched 
orsclf in it like a bird in its nestt <ir the image of a saint in its 
niche, ainl, as seen from iho ^lake, presented a ^cry comical 
app(>arance. 

The legend which ihd Irbh tell of this bed h very poetica. 

“ St. K<^vtil, jfour honour, was a AOiing man, who ^probably feft; 
li)m othar jTiung men, and also devotetbthe best part of his feftl- 
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ingt to the fair sex» until he turned his thoughts to himself, end 
pledged bis love to higher things, and deteruiaed to renounce the 
world and its jo}s, and, above all thitigs, woman. Hardest of alt 
for him was tlie parting iroai the fair KaUdeon, a beautirul young 
maiden whom ho lovod, and who loved him too in her heart, and 
lamented his attachment t» holy things. Young Kevin fled from 
her in vain: for wherever he retiiod, bis* beloved one followed 
him, and by her presence kindled anew the Are of bis eaithly love. 
At last ho found the lonely lake of Gleitdalougli, and his little 
inaccessible cave, where be lived bis cjuarters by night, in hopes 
of bleeping here in peace; but tho loving ono followed his steps 
here also. ISlio climbed the stoep roc^s, and, one morning at 
sunrise, discovered her beloved sleepitn; on his hard couch. In 
loving admiration she bowed herself over his couch and ga/eil on 
him, folding her hands the while, and prj;ying to heaven in Ins 
behalf. Kevin awol e fiom boh dreams lor holy works, and when 
he saw the female fuiui lo'king down into his nartow cell, liLi 
first impulse was directed ag^nst her. Hastily ho spraiii' up 
and pushed her baik. The lair and unfortiiniito Kathleen foil 
down,the loiigii rocks, sank in the waters below, and disappeared. 
St. Kevin looked after her, and when be taw the lovelv ferui 
sinking, fylt himself once mure stirred with emotion and love. As 
he <ould not now help her, lie fell on his knees, and piaved for 
her soul. His piajer le-ecliood from the locks, and when he 
looked up, he kaw her spinT smiling on him, gently gliding away 
over the waAis of the lake. He now passoil <ill the ictt of his hie 
in seriousness and piety,and (iod also granted his prayer, that no 
one in future should he drowned in that laVi. In fact, your 
lidnour, during the 130tl yo.iis (hat have passed .since St. Kcviiyi 
time, po human being lias been diowaed in its wateis. Feopfe 
bathe hcti indeed without scruple, hut in the other one, the Ser* 
pein,s’ Lake, no one bathes. No oi e ventures even to put a foot 
into its pnabanted jvateis. All thesj things aie fine, your honour, 
and confoijnahle to history, as 1 tell them to yoni honour; and if 
any authors rotate them otherwise, they are wrong. We, thougli 
we wiito 110 bonks, nor ever read any cither, have a much pqier 
source to draw froin^ for we have it all handed down firotn 
geQ 0 iation to generation.” 

lu winter, however, thought *1, it must be dilficulf^to distinguish 
between the blessed anti the onchanied water; for then it often 
bi^ppeiis that tbo entire valley of GIcndalough is covered by one 
and the same great sheet of water. , * « 

T|te grptma behind the lake looked very wild and lonfly# A 
pair of aagles bndd thpir nest on one of the rocks, and tk« 
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moontaineerg vfao nn&oaged ouz boat iiifonned tbat they 
sotaetimos appfoaehed those eagl^ armed with their shiUdagli^ 
and deprived thorn of their young. 

These people have a strafe clothing for the feet: it is a kind 
of stocking, without a sole, which covers only the upper part of the 
foot; and there is a hdle in the fore part of the stocking, throu^ 
which the great toe protrudes, and thus the stocking is secured to 
the foot. These stockings, for whicli the hare foot forAis the sole, 
are a very ancient fashion in this country * and it is only very 
recently that leather shoes have been introduced. 

As we returned from the mtist distant corner of the lake, we 
recalied with pleasure succession of fair scenes we had sur- . 
veyed~the dark rocks, the Druidical isfhuius, Father Mathew's 
festival, the Lake of Serpents, SL Patrick’s soft-heartedness, the 
graves, the pillar-tetnple—what riches! At last we passed^ out 
through the little ivy-covered ruined gateway; and near an old haw¬ 
thorn, which Irwin pointed out as marking the bounds of tlie town 
that once stood here, we seated ourselves on our car, and drpve off- 
silently^ thanking the Irish for their jaunting-cars,” whose formal 
tion allowed us so to $it, that, instead of the horses before us, we 
could see the vanishing landscape of Glendalough behind us, on 
which otir eyes remained eagerly fastened as long as possible. 


CHAITEII XXVIII, 

, FROM GLENDALOUGH TO DUBLIN. 

« 

V.STAXT matlKK of TOK TF.MPEHAKCK cause—COPPKH MINES— 

—improvements in IRKJ,ANl)—COPPKBPEATKS IN THE CFJDRCH— 
wkounti OF MOCiSTAlNS-^PtANrmO ov mEK8—UKCORATION OF COUN¬ 
TRY HOUSEfii-Till; PARK OF THE CUNNINGHAM FAMILY—GIANT ARBUTUS 

, “GLEN OF THE I)0%VNS — TUB GREAT# AND LITTLE bUGAU-LOAVES— 
DALKEY ISLAND. 9 * » # 

At Kathdrum I was told that.not one cf the Protestants of that 
phoc, though they amounted to several hundreds, had taken (he 
plcfilgOt This 1 had also heard in man^ of the small towns of the 
south of Ireland. In the north, on the contrary, many Protestants 
have become, teetotallers. 1 can only explain this by supposing that 
#!• Prtdeatants of the south,die^g the minority of the popu^tion, 
IffO more yealous of the Catholics, and therefore less inclined to 
jma in a^ovement which originated with them. The ProtestanH 
at Biklliditum appeared to me even to hold temperance in no small 
Odn1ei»pt, and to speak of it with derision. ’ They adltmcd that it 
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was nothhig lesa than an universal conspiracy of ail the GattioKta« 
with which, in their town at least, the Protestants were in lio Way 
connected* 

The copper mines near Rathdnim are worked by gentienren 
from Cornwall, of the name of Williams, who are also proprietors 
of mines in America. These old mines are now worked on a 
new system ; and no less than 2000 persons are said to be em¬ 
ployed in the mines of the vales of Avonmore and Avoca. Tlie 
managers of the mines are Englishmen, and the w'orkmen Irisli. 
There are several lead mines also in this district, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Irish Mining Company. Nearly all the mountains of 
Wicklow contain veins of metal: nay, gold has been found 
m Croghan ; but I fear this discovery has realxS'ed the proverb 
that *^all is not gold that glitters/’ 

In the workhouse at Jlathdrum I found 300 paupers. Three 
months before the number had been npwa^jls of 350; but as it 
was now the potato harvest, with,work plentiful and potatoes 
cheap, many of the inmates had requested their discliarge/whilst 
tvith the return of spring they would all crowd \i\ again. I wa§ 
iiiforniod that the first patient admitted into the hospital lately 
erected here was a German clockmaker* from which it appears 
tbyt this (Jass of artizans, who arc so numerous throughout Great 
Britain, are to I)c found even in these small Irish towns. 

I know not wljetlicr the Protestants of Jlathdrum are especially 
zealous, or whellier ilieir manners and opinions are more or less 
conformable those of all Irisli IVotcstonts; but I was informed 
that very few of them sent their children to the national school of 
that place. The great subject of dispute between the J^rotestants 
and Catholics, as regards these national schools, is, wheilj^?!^^ 
e.stracks only from the Bible shall be given to the pupils, 
entire and iinabritiged Scriptures. The former is the wish of 
Catlvdics, and thc\ liave carried their poinr; the Protcslai^td 
insist on# the latterr but hitherto xjithout success, since Catholic 
influence preponderates at the Board of Education in Dublin. 

Twenty or thirty years ago there was not a single good house 
in*llathdrum ; now the town looks very neat and regular. Th^ 
question which the English so often propose, whether Ireland is 
improving country? must bo answered in the affirmative^ in 
respect of a hundred difierent kinds of imptovements. Tirii 
appearauce of the towns ^astevery where improved wfdri^ 
ihe ^ast twenty years; t^e roads, canals, and other means of 

ai^ implying ev^y day; and ihe cultivation of aht! 
^ iucreasing, as any one may 

vrteihtf ’ hV highways or by-ways. Thfe 
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scbools is not less extraordinary than the diminution of crime. 
£yeii party spiriu especially in religious matters* seeitiSi In sipcord* 
ancewith the governing spirit of the age, to have lost its biUenicss, 
and become somewhat,milder. There is but one evil that seems 


to oppose an obstinate resistance to this universal improvement^ 
I mean poverty: nay, this evil seems rather to be painfully on tho 


increase. 


In a Protestant church at Rallulrum I saw what I had already 
seen in many olher Protestant churches in Ireland, namely, prints 
from copperplate engnuings,—cngi-avings from liaphnel ami other 
painters, hung on the w'alls of the church, as in a saloon, in place of 
the oil paintings which Ae found in German churches. In no other 
L'onnirj' have I#en engravings so highly hon^mred. These prints 
seem to me undeserving of such an honour, wdiilst the dignity of 
(he church is in some measure lowered by their Inlruductioiu 
Wlnit a poverty in the higher branches of art does not such a 
substitute indicate 1 Iti many parts ofXiermaTiy, in some provinces- 
of Austria, for instance, a paniter in oils is to be found in almost 
every village, who is able to ornament its church as it deserves. 
But this introduction of black engravings into a church niai^ifests 
an extreme degree of coldness and insipidity In religious art, more 
especially as they are not at all adapted for large buildings. 

It was on a Sunday that 1 again mounted a little car, in order 
more conveniently to visit some beauties of the county <;f Wicklow, 
—the celebrated Devil’s (ilen, the Glen of the I>owns, tlie Jlock 
of Glencarrig, &c. The peculiar gwmping of tl*? mountains, 
(a characteristic I have already several times mentioned,} which 
lie in clusters, or^ singly beside each other, while a plain extends 
round them, forms a j»cculiar feature in the landscape, with 
tw'o open valleys on each side, vr the broad level pass between 
thm. Mountain passes usually ascend the sides and pass over 
the ridge of tlie mountain ; but here you often travel over the 
plain, then traverse a valley between the ^mountayjs, without 
ascending at all, and then, after some time, come forth*ngain on 
the broad plain—a mode of tra\ tiling which produces au ex¬ 
tremely pleasing eflect. 

^lany Irish proprietors are now planting the mounlaif^s with 
trees, and 1 ob^rved with pleasure the new plantations in the 
yaijfr of Glcncarriff. The larch seems to be heie, as in Scotland, 
Si,foTourite tree, and several^of them were covered fromltop to 
bottom with ivy, which, the people say, never cliitibs the pine or 
th<? silvea The eye w never tired of the beautiful old oaks, 
the; ^ne gtonp? of trees which are every where seen, with the freslh 
meadowa between them. I can perfectly understand why people 
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In England pay such iBimcnse prices fer KuysdaeU and Hobbemaii^ 
since every Englishman who uwiis a park seaiously endeavoutn ta 
he more than a pujnl of these artists, by creating actual noups of 
trees like those which they baic depicted oy the canvas. Hobbema 
is at the present moment, biure in vogue than Huysdae), and 
thousands of pounds are paid for ids pictares. Some yeais ago 
Huysdacl was in the ascendant. 

Wo to that man who no longer perceives in himself any Iraee 
of vanity! It is in general an evident sign that his ruin is at 
hand. It is only after love of bare absolute necessity is satisfied, 
that the love of personal decoration, and the embellishment of 
wiiatevcr suirounds us, begin.s. T have fov.ui no country in which 
&o uiany men have renounced all impuKe for d<||L>ration, and all 
love of ornament, as in Ireland. It was therefore quite refreshing 
and,gratifying to discover, in this part of the country, so many 
farmers’ and peasants’ houses oniamciited in a very peculiar man* 
•ner,—the ridges, edges, j^id Ijorders of \lie straw-roofs being 
plaited like the niiuies of horses; uifd in some Instances this plait¬ 
ing was executed so neatly, that it looked as if an elegant border 
of lace ran all round the edge of the roof. At times cottages are 
seen quite luxurious in this slravv-lace, being decked out with it 
like the hall-diess of a lady. Many of those dwellings belong to 
wealthy and aristocratic individuals, who .sometimes whimsically 
term Itieir sumptuous country-seats merely cottages. At times, 
however, they itre the elegant, ornamented, suitable abodes of the 
farmers. * , 

It U extremely gratifying to find in the little gardens of these 
cottages all the elements of which the great parkf ate composed,— 
a, Kttle spot of bright-green turf, kept in such wonderful order; 
a few yeat laurel trees, evory leaf of which seems to be careMtjr 
trimmed * s^ome .small arbutus, a rose-tree in full bloom ot^be 
wall ^of the bouse, and various ether pretty evergreens. 
narrfjw paths are l^ept ns trim and neat, and bounded with'as 
ch’ar siinrp lines as ii in a drawing^ and as the proprietor has not 
much land* to losu in a mere pleasure-ground, the whole is ofteu 
not much larger than an oil painting. 

As the Avoca flows down to Arklow, so does the little river 
t^ajtry run into the ecu at Wicklow. This little valley is ktso 
famed and visited for its beauties, especially for a wild, nampw 
d$flle,*l^oiigh which flows the river,^ after having throws itself in 
a iplendid encode from a vtiid bdggy height. This part is celled 
tftt jOfril's Gleh. Profane as its namjg may sound, this oplehrated 
oUer?^ its Sunday in a very pious and Christianlike nMfiner, 
its owner'having looked the hon gate placed at its entrance. Must 
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gardvia fmd renuirkable placf>s» both in England and Ireland, are 
thus closed on Sunday, in order to sihut oat the shoals of rarious 
“ Sunday people" by which they would otherwise be visited on that 
day. This, however, was the first instance I had met with in which 
au entire wild valley wifs loched up in this way; but as an exception 
was made in fasour of,foreign travellers, I was allow'cd to steal in 
through alfinnday sidc-g.slp. On (he whole, the Detil had a to1ei> 
ably easy task here, compared with what he has accomplished in 
other parts of tlto world. The rocks that lie scattered about are 
indeed wild, rugged, and lofty enough, but the work done here 
was not so difficult as to require the supernatural agency of the 
mighty spirit by whichJ[)cvirs bridges and Debit’s caves of a very 
different chara< 4 ter have boon elsewhere constructed. • , 

The cascade, in the back-ground of the vallcj, tumbles down 
from a wild plateau of bog, aitd, though now iu the autumn, the 
bog did its best to 'provide it with turf-brown water; yet no part 
of it interested ns sv much as the contrast between this same 
brown colour of tho w'atcr, and the white colour of the foam. I 
would have gl.idly returned by another, wilder side-path, on the 
other bank of the river; but one of the inhabitants of the cottages 
near the waterfall told me that Mr. S——, to whom that side of 
the valley belonged, allowed no one to pass that way on a Sunday. 
Here aKo the mount.slns ha^e a physiognomy \ery usual in Ire¬ 
land. Below, they arc enriicled witli a wreath of oak and a-^h 
trees; then, a little higher up, come', a bare streak of liealhcr; 
and, finally, on the very top, He great fragments rock«, which 
sometimes resemble an artificial wail. 

The park of Jlhe Cunningham faintly, near Mount Kennedy', 
afibrded us much more enjoyment than the Devil’s Glen. This 
piirkt from its peculiarity of soil and situation, i.s particularly 
favorable to eicrgtecns. Here are to be seen an incredible 
4l|lUitude of laurels, bollies, and, in a meadow, the largest arbutus 
Ireland. TJic main trunk of thij tree—the “ Mastei-troe,” as 
the gardener call^l it—no limger exists ; it vftis cut dhwn, I forget 
why. From the root, how'ever, no fewer than tweiily-five long 
branches or trees had shot forth on all sides. I walked round 
heoeath the extreme tops of the branches, and found that rts 
eircuraference wax not less than eighty-three paces. Another 
giaDt arbutus, of similar size, existed at Rogerstowu, near Dublin, 
till the year 1H39, when,unfortunately it was blown down by a 
stoim* , These old and gigantic trees, which most have been 
plaqbed^at a vciy remote period, arc daily diminishing in number, 
either by the fury of the tempest, or the hand of man; and <hdr 
gradual disappearance may suggest tbo question, whether die 
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present genoration is sowing the seeds which shall provide OUtpos* 
terity, five hundred years hence^ with similar old trees, or whether 
such trec-Mclhusaloms will never again exist on our earth ? 

In this garden cypresses also were growing in the open air, iu 
a noitbern latitude hut a few minute^ reinoVcd from the fifty-third 
ih‘gree. There is no doubt that Ireland is that country nearest 
to tJie north in wliirli tlio c) press flourishes* The n>se*trecs were 
co^c^ed with blossoms, even at this Lite season of the year; and 1 
may here say, once for all, that I found them blooming every 
wlioro in ihd open aii, e\en in the exireinc north of Ireland ; and 
even there thev rise into such high biushes and trees as to o%er- 
shadow tlie cottages near wliith thej' arc Ranted. 

Oiv our way from Mount Kennedy, ne passed the Glen of (he 
i)owns, whieh is, if I uuij uoe the expression, a completely iw- 
promptv valley in the middle of a plain ; for from the plain }ou 
suddenly enter a charming corridor of rocks, nhieh is thickly 
hung with oaks, ivy, and bushes, and contains some glorious spots, 
whilst in a few minutes the (ptii’k-rulliiig car again emerges upon 
the don'ns. Tlusi* “ Downs” are very numerous in CJreat Britain; 
and the word is probably ileriied from the Celtic ‘‘ />««.” The 
English, especially in Ireland, have corrupted numbers of Celtic 
words, and altered them to suit th«‘ir own meaning. 

After issuing from the Glen of the Doans, you perceive the 
Great Sugar-loaf on the left, i.iid the Little Sugar-loaf on the 
right. Tiiese tnu luountalns, which taper from the base to the 
summit with as niuclt regularity as ati Ecyptiu'i pvranild, are the 
most romurkable bilL in the county of Wicklow ; but the names 
by which they are known in Ireland cannot bi; of very ancient 
orlmn, as scarcely three hundred years have elapsed since sugar- 
loaves of a conical form were first made. Both these mouniti|il* 
are quite bare from top to bottom. , 

Not far from the Sugar-loaves lies the wcll-knorii Killonj^^i 
park, and the little town of Bfay; while the demesne and mana^M 
of Powerv'Otirt, anddhe little town qf Euuiskci^, arc but a short 
way off. ThoM follows an extraordinary number of litllo towps* 
villages, parks, castles, houses, cottages, and other descriptions 
of coirntry-seats, all of which are more or less distinguished by 
their situation and their charming pleasure-grounds. In a W(AU» 
the district from hence to Dublin is most populous, and vatremely 
rieh in villages and towns; here houses and cultivation are tio 
longer* required. It is a most beautiful drive; and is to Ireland 
what tiin onuoty of Ketit is to England. We bad frequent gliaapaea 
of thd tea. tebich disappeared again behind oaks, parks, and ipoup« 
tain#, df Itrelaad—-the old Celtic, tu)[fy, wild Irelai^—tbeite i« 
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bere no longer & single trace, except it is to be found in the island 
of Dalkey, wliic]i|is visible in the distance, on the waves of the 
ocean. Every thing becomes more and more £ngli.sh>('and, finally, 
the traveller arrives at*Kingstown, from whence he speetls ulT to 
Dublin by a railway. . 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

DUJJLIN. 

ShCTfoN T.~0’C0NJ^ELL AM) TllK RErUAT. ASSOCIATIOV. 

a 

o’coNNn.r—THK ij-ou>n—M omii.s on thi; wall-* ov Tifi 

concijliIation h\ij,— ruiurNi:^ of thi. Ln.ovi.t. in mianci., uj.RMASYt 
KOMK, ANJ) r.NCsI.ANU—OVOSNI^I. IN TITK CO^jrMi: OF T.OUP MAYOR— 
TOM STKRtE—0V0 NVi.L[/*< SONS ANO SO*V>-lN-IiAW— OK'S ANR UK Wrc, 
—dan's MAIUTh WHliy? Sl'EAKlNG—HIS i.AN<*UA(iK^UIS CATrtl-WORDS 

---iNvncTivKa Ar.AiNhr i.nolanu—fiivbical FonCK—A merica's i:\- 

AMPI.K—tti.PKAE ! —** 1 OFVKH*TUI’. 1‘EOrLK OK IRELAND UKFltAL 
PKKL'm blenders—NNGLAND’s weakness JRKLAND'h SHIKNUTII-^ 
KNOLAND'h SICKNK«« IS IKISLANdV MEAITH—"make you A NATION' 
AGAIN*/'—o'rnNNF.LL AND THK CHIl D—LIMERICk's DAUGllTKRS—COX* 
TRIRI’TJONS TO KEFKAL—I'HR GKAZIRRS AND RKPJKAL—-0*CON N'Etl/s 
TK A RS— (/lUI'GH LIN— A GERMAN HCPEALLR—THE MON J^'-BOX—Til K 
O’CONNKIJ. RENT. 

On im* return to the Irish <*a|ntDl, my firat iisit •was to that man 
whom eierv stranger in Dublin uuist be eijuall} eager to sec as ho 
wouhi the Pope, if in Koines —i mean the man whom in Kori) 
they Call King “4>y emirlesy,’’ or in joke,—who was then Lord 
Mayor of Dublin,— who is designated thrunghOul all Jrelaud'lho 

’* and the Cireat Agitator,*' and for whom they have 
ih^l^ndon so many other names. It is certainly a pleasure to be 
ablfli to oolivmc for a qu.'irl(‘r of an hour with a man so rlu\er,-'&o 
eWj^rimicod, so distinguished, talcntt'd, and ^telligeiU, jamf who, 
within the w-alls of his own lutuse, is such an agreeable andj[u»pi> 
table host. But 1 will speak ns little of O’Cvmiell in his private 
capacity as I would of the ])rivulc character uf any other uuin £ 
became acquainted with. Many individuals aro unknown beyond 
thmiarruw circle, of their private life, and these belong entirely to 
themselves; others, again, appear on the stage of public life, as 
actors, as authors,^ or as statesmen, and thus, in some ipeasure, lay 
themselves open to criticism. Such meu^ so long as they wear the 
costume fit the part they Ijavc assumed, it is allowable to judge, 
and speak of freely and openly, without committing auy breach of 
decofun. Kay, one may even be their determined public enemy. 
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«i!i4 at the .sa<ae tiiaa be tiieir sincere frieMl io private^ oejit 
Iteast feel no further hostility towards thraxu g, 

O’Coooeih ia proportiop as he has made htou^lf im»e pablii^ 
has, retained less of himself for himself than «ey other ma^in 
England. He every where gives himself up to the ^aae and 
judgment of the public, whether in parlianfent or at public meet¬ 
ings, in the streets, at elections, or in travelling. He aearcely 
ever ceases to lead a public life, and almost every thing he does 
is done befme the eyes of hundreds or thousands. Peel, Welling¬ 
ton, and otlRr great statesmen, hide themselves in the masteries 
of their bureaux and cabinets, from which the^ issue forth in their 
ublic measures, and in person only in j^arliament, or at public 
inners. O’Connell, the tribune of the people, is almost public 
propet ty, flesh and bone; be even speak* of his domestic concerns 
at his popular meetings, for he is eKabled to support his bouse and 
his family only through the indirect assistance of the public. 

Whoever travels in Germany, or io any other country, for geo¬ 
graphical or ethnographical 'purposes, and wishes only to make 
bimsalf acquainted with the character of the country and its 
inhabitants, need not trouble himself much about the personal 
characteristics o.f our distinguished men. To travel in Ireland for 
the same .purposes, and to remain ignorant of O’Connell,—the 
man who, as Atlas supports the earth, has taken the entire emerald 
isle on his shoulders,—is next to impossible; for be is himself 
an ethnographidal phenomenon, portly because for thirty years he 
has exercised an extraordinaiy influence over the fonnation of the 
character and the condition of his nation, and partly beewse he 
himself and his power is miotlier phenomenon, which can only be 
explained by the* character of Irish nationality. 

The, Irish are a people after the old model, a people 
without'S counterpart in the world. In Germany, we nave 

whevf! become too enlightened and too self-dependpnt fiwf ;_ 

cadtvidu^l <to be able to idise himself to such preponden^g 
aathoiity. . We laugh ,at all who &ill themselves prophets; hut 
aBBoag the Irish the old faith in saints and miracles still exists. 
Here alone the mighty, the immortal, and the great still find a 
lartile soil, whence Ut obtain laurels and a halo. The Irisl^ 
eothnsmsti^ credokms, blind, inifocent ae chtldreo, .and. patiit 
apdiad they are ready to abandon themselves to the aiost ai^nt 
adisuratioeenl a talented individual, wd to raise him aloft on (hftr 
ahieWa add ahenklen, as the lidlpaDs were wont elevate 
y i i W W)» •> also uidtappy, gud denies tQ refieyad 

&m- and tketr ftdh wmioded beartl apfi.e^*' 

aan ge w nt^ aes^.to apj^ud and ^ower down p»isea dh {um 
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wbo mamfesjts sympaUiy in thdr wrongs wmi dewtion kt th«ir 
cause. i 

' In a welioregulated stat^ among an enlightened, veU-governed 
ped^lci, whet« eveiy one possesses some knowledge, iind where 
every i^e has sufficient for his wants, the elevation of soch a 
trHnine of‘the people would be a pnro impossibility. It was not 
till Rome's infitnapleht began to sink in misery and vice, that the 
tribunes of the people made their appearance on the stege. In 
Ireland, there are more miserable poor beings, without riguti and 
without property, than in any other country in the wWid ; and it 
is tlierefore a soil suited for the production of talented, active, 
elocfuent tribunes like d’Connell. For thirty years has O'Connej;! 
represented the vigorous and unwearied arm of Ireland, which, 
during the whole of that 'period, has been threatening England, 
and with which she*is again wresting her plundered natural rights, 
one after the other, /rom the dames of an English parliament 
lighted to consume them. , * * 

I am not vain enough to suppose'that I can furnish a complete 
portrait of a man so remarkable as O’Connell, and 1 will not, 
therefore, attempt a task for which I feel myself incompetent. I 
will, however, endeavour to present those of my readers who have 
not had an opportunity of personally witnesring a muster, or even 
a company^ of the Emerald Legion, (as O’Connell, in his poetic 
flights, often cidls bis repealers,} with a faithful picture of such a 
meeting, accompanied with a few remarks on some of those indi^ 
viduals so often mentioned in the newspapers, wh^ were present 
on this occasion. It was one of the usual repeal meetings, sum¬ 
moned by O’Connell to keep the fire of agitation alive among the 
e, and was held in the ball of the Corn Exchange. Alth^gh 
ved at the hour appointed, I found the hall already crowded 
Sbcfttion. Judging from external appearance, 1 concluded 
^ the assemblage was entirely composed of such men fiwm the 
lUties of Kerry, Clare, atyi KilJare, as I had seetv in their 
piioper costume of rags in the interior of the countigy. To my 
great mrtonisfament, very few whok coats, and not many we would 
call Orderly and comfertable ciUxens, were to be seen. They were 
ll^sadleg or sktiug <hi benches, ranged round the walls of the 
halt tn an amphitheatrical form. In the middle was a table, at 
whhih some * clerks and reporters were seated. A gallery whidi 
Oku teitod the room was filled with women, boys, and girls. 

fhtt there wav still some room at the tidde in the luiddlo 
of hMl, I endeaepureck to force my way to k, and iostan% 
Iftmd a'ratikHude of faelpiim anas, by iMos&cobd'uatuied aesiSi* 
mke I-wiM elerofed abote thdr heads,smd' pmed evmtfae rs^pg 
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tbfli i$arrouncled the tabie^ at which I then iseated inytctHL B>ttge 
and fappeis bung down every where oy^r^e railing ; for tatt^er^ 
clothes composed the almost untrersa) uniform of the Emerald 
Legion* 1 do not mean to say any thing shinderous, hard hearted, 
or incompassionate of these poor people, ^who could prdlsure no 
better .uniform for this solemn meeting; but merely to attest the 
fact, that most of 0*Connell*s repeal friends were arrayed in rags; 
Next< morning, however, I read in the Dublin papers that yestisr- 
tlay's repeal meeting was veriij respectably attended^'* whicb I 
conclude, from the usual omission of these words, was not always 
the case. The entire assembly presenteii such an appearance as 
is only seen in France or Germany when ftie lowest turbid strata 
m Society is thrown up by the fury of a political hurricane. Nay, 
even in times of revolution, any thing like it would be sought for 
in vain amongst us. 

At the end of the table was an elevated ,seat for the chairman, 
and another for 0*C’onneH At its sidp. Over the chairman’s seat 
waved a green flag, on which*the words Repeal I Repeal I Re¬ 
peal !” were embroidered in letters of gold. On the walls of the 
hall , as is usually the case in England on similar occasions, were 
several mottoes, such as the following:— 

That»people which does not desire to make its own laws, 
desires slavery, and deserves slavcrv^” • 

“ He who commits a crime increases the strength of our 
enemies/’ 


“ Repeal fs Erh/s right and God’s decree/’ 

It is one of the most remarkable characteristics of the national 
character of the British and their political constitution, and one 
whl^ has not been sufficiently admired by foreigners, tha^^u 
agitation almost bordering on revolt can be borne and suffer^fm 
both, without their receiving any essential injury- 
uninterrupted career of thirty or forty years, as the popular trlbuplw 
and agitator of Ireland, is not moye strongly illustrative of the 
extreme crjdiifsess of this able man, who, although ever verging 
on the extreme limits of the law, yet never oversteps them^ Umn 
it is of the political freedom and national character of the wh^Ie 
BrRbh people, as well as of their ministers and sUtesmen^.a 
i^hjOSe side O’Coonell must be a most vexatious thorn, and tiie 


stumbling-block, whilst they have never yet'ventui^^ba 
A'^^i^iesiNSp beyond what the law allows, or injured a singte litkir 

1 will pot here inquire whether it would bejpaifsU4^ 
iji Fi|itiC6,or Germap^, lor sucliaD individ^i} to JwsiirjBier 
£b of agitation for so long a latte> withosA 

entering a prisow ^ bdbg brouj^t to the guillotine bat f wHl 
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tans lo the free republics of Greece and Ronief and a$k. what 
wei^e the ends and djltftitnies of the popular tribunes of those 
states? 1 do not believe that in either of those republics an 
i||jgiance can be found *tf a man being able to raise atid support 
wkh idl^sunity so unheard*of a storm, against stich vast aristocratic 
power» so long as O’Connell has contended against the aristocracy 
of England and Ireland* It seems to me that in this respect his 
case is unparalleled in Jiistory, while he is but the second who 
never changed his attitude. He was the agitator and man of the 
people thirty years ago, and the agitator and man of the people 
he still is. Fie never gave up his part, like tlioso Konian tribunes 
of old who all ended irf attempting to grasp the kingly crown, J 
do not, however, here overlook the fact, that O’Connell is yet 
alive, and that I should not bcatifv him before his death. That 
this phenomenon hae already continued for thirty years is a wonder 


unheard-of till now. ^ 

The shouting and cheers ]p the street, and the rolling of a 
carriage, announced the approach of the i^ord Mayor, who sooii 
after entered, accompanied by the chairman, whose name 1 do not 
remember* 1 must tell the trul^: I was, 1 think, quite free from 
prcfjudice against O'Connell, but he appeared to mo somewhat 
comical in his lord ma}or s costume. The splendid red fur^lincd 
robe, and the long double gold chain,* inethought did not at all 
become him : at least in London I saw a Lord Mayor whom all this 
finery became much better. This is no reproach to O’Connell, for 
there are many mighty spirits not made for uniforms.*^ The cheers 
with which he was received were extremely animated, and each of 
the captains of th*e Emerald Legion was also received with great 
cheering. Men, women, and children, all shouted and joined in 
Among these captains none attracted my attention more 

• This gold flmui is called the ** Collar of .W/' because its links arc in tlic 
IbriB of an S. It was presented by >Villiamdll. to the Lord Ma\or of TlubVui, 
when Sir Michael Creagh had go^e olV with the fftnncr SJ^elain before 
’William's arrival. The former chain was presented to the city h;y Charles IL; 

S tfl jcven till a very late period certain courts of justice in the city of 
Ublin were opened with the following piyclamation: “Sir Creagh I Sir 
Cirea]gh! Sir Michael Creagh! cdhic and appear before this coitrt of our Lord 
ttedCing, before the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of the City of Dublin, 
be ontlawed,'* ’Hie most ancient chief magistrate of Dublin was 
coUe^ ibo ** Provost/' In 1409 be received the title of Lonl Mayor^ and in 
1005 he.was entitled Right Honoarahlc. Another of the attributes of Uie 


gl*fci^i;riivee"«tair, with a thick ath*et 'kimb' ort‘<he 3 .tdp, around Avhich is d 
oC ScoHiah thistles, IngUah iiDaea, abd^ biib shamrock'i ^ t i ’ 
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tfattB Tom Steel«> who is almoBt as eeliebvatad a$bittiv* 
self; aUhougby without O'Counells he fHfobably Mikths 
known ss the satellites of Jupiter if there were no Jupiter. 
man^ I was told, had wasted no inconsiderable property, eolelyllti 
agitating* He is now poor, and only more devoted to tne dinsom 
which he has sacrificed nis fortune. Tom Sleele forcibly reminded 
me of jBard(^>Af Pk(o/f and Nym9 companions, or perhaps, 
rather of Corporal Bardolph himself. He has the long meagre 
figure of a corporal, with a regular red Bardolph nose; his features, 
however, at least at present, are somewhat more care-worn and 
melancholy than Shakspere's corporal. His appearance denotes 
^ man of little or no education, and when he speaks it is alto¬ 
gether inconccivablc'^how he can over have obtained any Infinenco 
or reputation among the people, except it be through gratitudo 
for the money he has expended in their cause/ Whether this man 
has other internal, nobler qualities which hidden from me, 
I know not; but so much is'certain,^,that I have not gone a hairV 
breadth loo far in my description of him. blames jPriwee 

Henrp for the bad company in which he finds him; and I must 
say Tom‘s physiognomy—judgingiperely from its appearance—was 
one in whose society I would rather not have seen O’Connell.' 

The room again resounded with the cheers of the multitude, in 
welcome of John O’Connell, the amiable son of the Liberator,” 
as he was repeatedly called in the speeches that followed. ’ The 
sons and sons-in-law of O’Connell all stand by their father—they 
are all agit^ors and repealers. Nay, even "his little grandsous 
lend their aid to the cause; and verv lately O’Connell had his 
twenty-first or twenty-second grandson made a member of the 
Ke|)eal Association immediately after his birth. On that occasion 
he said, he was an old man and might soon die, but that he ti^ld 
iuocttiale ait his own and Ireland’s children and their childt^*s 


children with repeal., Johij O’Connell, (after his father, Ond’Of 
the most distinguished members the family,) has cXltemally 
little resediblasce to the repeal patriarch. He is smaller and miotc 
delicately formed than his sire, whose features are all a little too 
broad, and his coontenaoceds by no tOieaas so remarkable. Accord¬ 
ing to the general opinion, be is, very talented, and deserviiu^^f 
esteem. What I heard him say was very pertinent to the su^Ct, 
awd he i^ke mrnre fiuently than any other person who addressed 

^0 chaiMan havfcg *opeh^ the proc^mgs with 4 al^ 

minutes of thespreviotts TOeetiaff,*aiiid! 
annohrijMs to the rep^ rent; irife 

deposited oti thi table appropriate^ for fhefrVk^^ii. 



DAN AMP IJURNED. 

JLMien were «lso T8»d\«i&«NEB pcurso^e of distinction jsriio.exprmed 
UuHDselves fevonta^io repeal. . < , ^ 

John O'Connell then, rose, and gave an aecount of a journey 
UirougK the interior of'Iretand» from which lie had jnitt returned, 
lie d^rihed the magnificent meetings he had attended At iPalii' 
watohber, BalUnmormagh, Kilkerrin, EilLin-y, and other equally 
distkt^uuAed places, where he found all the most respectable 
in^bitaots most determined anti-unionists, and devoted, soul and 
body* to the repeal cause ! Many priests had promised their 
support; and be calculated that, on the wliole, at least 50,000 
persons bad pledged themselves for repeal at the various meetings 
W had attended. 

Then arose Dan himself, and adjusted hii|wig. la the heat of 
his speech he often accidentally touches his wig, sometimes pusli- 
Ing it otf a little, Jind then pulling it down again into its proper 
position on the other side. It is said that he evewrtook off this 
wig'at a public meeting and exhibiteil his bald head.* On the 
occasion alluded to be had ‘’severely, criticized the conduct of a 
gentleman of the party opposed to him, and, indulging in witti- 
ciams on his personal appearance, bad given him to understand 
that he was not the most handsome man in Dublin. This gentle¬ 
man replied, that so far as beauty or ugliiiess was concerned, he 
believed Dan owed all his beauty to his wig, and that if he were ' 
to take it off he would periiaps be stilj uglier than the speaker. 
At this the people began to laugh, and looked lit O’Connell for 
his reply. Dan did not take long to consider, buV actually took 
off his wig, and exposed his bald head, at the same time remark¬ 
ing, that as his opponent wished to see bis bare head, he was ready 
to favour him with a view of it; it had become bald in the sefvice 
of,his country, and therefore he was neither ashamed npp sorry 
for it; whilst his fellow-countrymen would feel greater pleasure in 
seeing bis uncovered head, bald and ugly as it might be« than 
with the wig on it. By this ready^ tact, ai^ the fnar^ss, frank 
dih^regard pf himself thus displayed, he turned t&e laughter aud.the 
sympathy of the audience to bis own side. 

Besides this manoeuvre with the wig, he indulges in some other 
Hub. habits , while speaking. For instance, he hops or turns 
|B|mt..OD his heels aq on a pivot, and even jumps up wiih his 
.w}mle body. Every standing speaker, I believe, does this more 
or less, thoimh not at such regular intervals as O’Connell. ^ In 
the .French Chamber of Depntils there are individuals, especially 
el ^small stature, jpho at certain erbphatic parts of thqir 
' raise, themselvee on the extreme tips of their toes, and 

' fur a long time, aa if, they would fly after their own 
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motion is rather a little jumping mxi turning a'boul,ott .bis .he«|t« 
Even bis son does the same, probably thiougb involuatai^ itpitvtioa 
of his father. ! With this movmnent^ O'Cotmeli is fiw ^mr slightly 
( hanging his position, so that if he were previously facing the left 
side ^ the assembly, after a few moments he* turns -his face towards 
the right, amt after another short interval he again turns round. 
There appeared to me something mechanical am automaticial in 
this constant.twisting and turning of bis person. Whilst speaking, 
be also makes great use of his hands, in tprder to give iticreasra 
emphasis to fais words, sometimes striking the table, or any other 
object near him. On the present occasidn the arm of the.^- 
sident’s chair was operated upon, and in order to devote it 
more entirely to O’Contieli’s service, the person by whom it was 
occupied bad squeezed himself up into one corner of his seat. 

Altliough ^’Connell’s language is very clear and precise, still 
he does not speak so fluently as his^son: he sometimes HositaleS, 
thinks, and repeats himself; but all this ceases when he becomes . 
wann and enthusiastic. What struck me most, was that he 
possessed so much of the Irish brogue. He did not, it is true, say 
rtjtale, like Tom Steele, and some others who wore present; but lie 
pronouneed (he English th almost like d, as, for example, de wishes, 
with some other Irish peculiarities of accent. This brogue is so 
diificaU to be lost, that the most renned Irishmen always retain a 
imrtion of it, wHich is very unpleasartt to English ears; and it is 
said that ev%n the Duke of Wellington cannot wholly divest 
himself of it. 


The theme of O’Conneira discourse was that df all his speeches, 
for forty years, yea, of his entire life, of ail his thoughts and labours 
—th,expression of Ireland by the “ SaxonTo have heard oae pf 
his speeches, is to have heard them all; for not only is the suhjeet, 
bntakso the leading thoughts, and even the principal phra|E%|tlim^ 
invariably the samq. »He repeats, over and over again, 
ejtpraaaieoa^ and claptraps, the cflect of which on his ai^teiy he 
kujt^a by,experience, and which Uiey are never tired of hearing 
aadJiffpmudmg.. .liiome of these effective words, which never fail au 
il)a»,4^red efect. are *\£rhi” “ Poor Erin,*' and (he 

l .bte'''o I hurrah 2” iomi^iately, resounds fywi 
aa aopji as be uttcra them. Then, “ tks iSea-oiNi^’W- 
as* this apme is,, in and per se, yet in the egoutha .of 
thalj^ atthu become a,,term of reproach by which to designatn i^, 

the finglish,,at least vhau apeak? 
deeds in Irelan(i» Vibe 


|*Pibg a strong emphasis bn the. letter 


the 
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Tbifl word is always applauded* Ri^eul/^ also« though it oecors 
matqr hundreds of times in his speeches^ is regolariy cheered* 
tn like manner he often speaks of the “ Spirit of iWriStiw?/^' or of 
thd ** Yreaws of Ireland^'* and sometimes even introduces'religious 
expressions, as the ‘'Almighty/* *Uhe Llood of the Redeemer f 
whereon he assumes a serious and reverential look, and all bis 
hearers uncover their heads, for I had forgotten to mention that 
they had all kept on their hats or ragged caps. Tom Steele wore 
a little low cap, which, however, did not prevent me from observ¬ 
ing that ho possesses the remarkable power of moving the whole 
skin of his head, with his hair, cap and all, backwards and for¬ 
wards. Some people cjfn even move the ear, and some the entire^* 
iioalp ; the latter Tom Steele docs, and whil^^pcaking is also con¬ 
tinually licking his lips, I believe, through mere embarrassment. 

As certain words and thoughts recur over and over again in 
tVConnelTs speeches,^like the white horse in the pictures of 
Wouvernianns, or the wratcrfal] in those of RuysdacI, so there are 
vertaiii things which always make their appearance at the repeal 
meetings. Letters from dislant'individuals are read, applauding 
and encouraging the repealers? facts calculated to awaken patriot¬ 
ism for Ireland, and hatred against England, are hunted out from 
Irish history; reports of repeal meetings, held in the provincial 
towns, are pompously communicated, in order to strengthen the 
enthusiasm of those present; money contributed for the repeal 
cause is Imnded in, and some suitable remarks,* tlianksi and 
praises bestowed on the givers. Finally, whcne\er if is possible, 
some total stranger, from a distant country, as from America, is 
introduced, who makes a speech, or at least says a few words, 
declaring his own and his country’s sympathy for Ireland, 0‘Con- 
neir himself regulates the whole, accompanying every incidcst and 
every event with a few suitable remarks, some high-son^iflpg^‘ 
cxpressioiis to excite Irish patriotism, ^nd various thrusts andicuts 
at E^htid. ^ ' • • • 

“ £ng^d/' said he, “ has every whore been for slaverj^ 
Whithersoever we tuni our #^es, England has reduced the 
nations to bondage. In Asia she has made slaves of a hundreil 
in of freemen. In Africa there arc English slaves. Around 
Australia she has wound her chains. It is the nature and the 
character of England to subject and to mahe slaves of all nations, 
faif or near, that are not able to^itlsist her. Even Ireland, our 
beanUfitl, our unhappy Ireland, our holy island —Bravo / 6ravo ! 
AarroA/')**•» the most stri4ting example 6f England's lore of 
deapotisdi and tyranny. For six hundred years the Saxons— 
wane /')—have exerted all their powers for nothing bur otir 
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total oppression, (o plunder m f&r ifteir ownadraintage, coktipletefy 
to annihilate our nationality, and lo make us ihe willing^ servants 
of their despotic commands. For who* I ask you, is the cause of 
our being poor, and of our not being able k> feed ourselves, and to 
doihe ourselves, better than we <lo? Who, 1 ask?—(* 7Ke S^a^ens/^ 
replied a loud, strong voice from one of tHe galleries.) Yes, the 
Saxons are the rauso of it! Who is the cause of so many* many 
persons—I shudder to say it—j)erisliing yearly of hunger in our 
fruitful land ?~{‘ 7%ef Saa^o)7,? f roared the same voice*) The 
Saxons,” repeated OX^onnell* Who has nipped our manufactures 
and our indtistry in tl^c bud ? Tlie Saxons ! Who has checked our 
once so flourishing iutoUecUial devclopinont, which was formerly so 
greatly in advance o^hat of the rest of Europe ? The Normans, 
and their brothers tlie ^\ Aons ! Who has hitherto preventt*d its 
from taking that rank aniotiir the nations of Europe, to wdiieh, by 
our natural position, anil the talents CJod has given us, we are so 
justly entitled? And who*is it th?^t has made the name of Irish¬ 
man less respected throughout the enlire world than the name of 
Frenchman, Spaniard, or Geriilan? — The Soa^o^f/* again 
thundered the voice, now accompanied by severoil. others,) Yes, 
the Saxons I the English ! Despotic England h the cause of all 
this I 

Americfi, too, the English once held in similar bondage ; but 
the Americans have throwm off the yoke, and are now, to the 
regret of the*Pinglish, a free, mighty nation* I do not sfiy that 
we ouffht to* fallow the example of America in its entire extent, 
for lo employ force is not our object. We can gam our purpose 
by the peaceful means of a legal opposition. I am against, and 
dc^ilare myself completely opj>oHeti to, the employment of physical 
foTco4# I am aware there are some amonsat us who have recdm- 
mended.the employment of force; but I hope that, on calm and 
Teas.nable reflection, they will aa;rce with me, and allow that I 
am right, when I aasert that were we fo have recourse to physical 
force, we vt'ould only totally ruin bur righteoas cando trot 
like force, and I will not hcareany more of it. Nay, I would 
rather witlidrew mySelf from the stags of public life altogether, 
and spend the remainder of my days ia undisturbed retiremjyg^, 
than hove any thing to do with men who recommend such ilm^l 
and mi&dvlsahie means for obtainiiig such just demands. (No 
ajppliKDSU bne.) 1 wish therefore not to be. misunderstood, wh^ti 
K«llude’4ov.,h« example of America. I would only wish' ydU- 'to 
hntistd the. Americans in their loro cf freedoifd aitdlaf fiither. 
laud-*-iirttheir persevering opposition to English tymmy, «»d>:in 
tbe».uii(wly i^slaucu to ottacKs on their rights as eittsans and 
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men; but at the same time I do mi recomm^d you to imitate 
tbe mode of their resistance, which was a bloody and ao amed 
one* We can attain our object meioly by assuming ai menacing 
attitude—*by constant ind SHStained watchfulness of our own inte- 
rests-T-by continually exciting hatred against England, tyrannical 
England ! and love f8r our own Ireland, our beautiful, muchito- 
be-pitied Ireland! 

The greater numbers we can warm with the &re of enthusiasm 
for our cause, the better we can prove to ourselves, to ihg English, 
and to the enliro world, the atrocious wrong that England has 
done, and continues to do us, and ll)e stronger hope is there that 
vve will obtain a majority in parliament, and, through that majority' 
justice for Ireland! For this purpose, be/active and watchful," 
Ai^sociatc, agitate, and stand by me. Give me the means of con^ 
tinning the war which I have been waging for you during forty 
years. Yes, for forty years have I striven and fought against des¬ 
potism, against bigotry, against tljc Tories, against Kiigland, and 
for Ireland— {^firarf hear T) —and t^vory true-hearted Irishman 
—(cheers)—loves me the better for it. For forty years have I 
wished fur but y«e thing, strWon for but one cause,—to obtain 
justice forlrolarijii, and to shake off the tyranny of England. And 
lias my struggle of so uiraiy long y(‘ars been in vain? .Have we 
not obtained the abolitimi of the infamous olti penal laws against 
the Catholics r Have we not obtained seat and voice in parlia¬ 
ment? Do we not now sliare in the muuieipal gd^^crumeut of our 
own towns? Our successes IJave as yet been glorioles; let them 
inspire you with confidence that this last demand—repoul—which 
is to crown our Entire work, tvill be granted, mtasi he gi'anted. 
For not till then,—till we have repeal, till as an indejjcmfont 
notion we may stand on an equal footing with England,—|iot till 


then will Ireland flourish, not. till then will any thing pi'osper 
hero; but when that period arrives, all the blessings which" the 
Almighty—(here all pulled off iheir^caps)-—bps bestowed on ouV 
lovely island, wtll unfold themselves, arwj contribute 

to our' enjoyment.—(‘//for,/«?:arexclaimed or rather grunted^ 
Tipo) S.teelo, who is one of Dan’s criers of ^ bear, hear!') There 
is hjgt 9 ne moans for the complete rescue of Ireland, and that is 
r^^l; but thing on which the welfare of all depends,— 
re^al 1 With repeal you will he happy, with repeal yeu will 
hecdme rich, with repeal, you will obtain all that you desire and 
striiKe for^ Therefore so long I live I will cry ‘ repeal T and 
yjpu^jtpo, long, %8 yoo: Jije, must join in the ciy. 

rej^airy '• 

1 ataw askrUne who will ohfom repeal for you ? I tell you;^/ 




wHI obtain it for you. Yis, I say, / offer the people of Irekml 
repeat —Bravo ! bravo P )—and I assure yon, that if you desire 
to have it^ you shall have it. / will procure for Ireland the oppor-^ 
tunity to obtain her fepeal; and if she wishes for it, she need 
only stretch out her hand and grasp it. How often has England 
already deceived us? How often already have I been promised, by 
the'tninistcrs and by the parliament of England- that the demands of 
Ireland should be heard—that all the wrongs that gall her shdnld 
be redress^ ? How often then did I delay, did 1 preach patience 
to you, calm you, and entreat yon to listen to the promises of 
England ? You obeyed me : you were quiel and silent; nnd Ire¬ 
land waited to receive from iingbnd, as & magnanimous boon, 
that which she might have demanded as her own just riglit. But 
England has never availed lierself of the opportunity which I 
procured licr for displaying lier greatness and her magnanimity. 
When I and Ireland were silent, she forgot her promises, and the 
old wrongs vrere continued. They were nnredressed by the Whigs, 
who were for a time my friends ; and now, as the Tories arc again 
at the helm, they arc still less likely to be redressed. Repeal t 
I therefore exclaim, and once more repeal—cncraMic, individual, 
total repeal, is the only thing that can help u^Kand we must 
endcavour^as quickly and as vigorously as possible, to organize 
repeal and agitation throughout the entire country. Reinomiier 
that your worst enemies, the Tories, arc now again uppermost t 
that you have how no longer any thing to expect trom the 
good-will of ^England; and that all your hopes now rest on 
England’s enemies, on England’s w'eakness, and on yotirselves—- 
on yourselves and on me^ I confidently add.* Believe me, I 
am Watching Peel’s ever}' step ? and as long as I live, I swear it, 
he shall not trample on, he shall not crush Ireland. I will every 
where throw myself in his way, and whithersoever he goes, he 
shall find me in his path. Confide in me. I am prepared for, arid 
will take ^drantage pf every emergency. And in fact, I have no 
want of emfrgencies, and never shaJU; for fear not thia4.Roh(?rt 
Peel is the man to throw dust in roy byes. He commits blunder 
after blund^; and even if he were less destitute of intellect thkH 
hd ia, his position is sOidifficuU that he could scarcely avoid 
idVbtuhd^. Believe me, 1 will watch his smallest metious atnl 
blunders to jrocr advantage.~(Z(Otfrf’ cheering,) Maybd 
I am growing old and weak. Perhaps my body is; but 
IsiwtettS tt^i lby love for Ireland will never become om«^niy j^eal in 

never tire. ^o l on ibe conH^ary’; the' 
iinro years I see departing, the rSdre will I icbHctt 

my $ thb will I make it my whole endeavour to 
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crown my life .with that result which 1 have had in view as long 
as I have drawn breath ; and perhaps at the very moment that 1 
am sinking info my grave, Ireland's graye will opcn^ and the 
Genius of Erin will arj^e, freed from the chains of England, /am 
jl^owlng old and feeble; but look vX England! England too is 
growing old and feeWe. Are not the disturbances of the manu¬ 
facturers, which revel in her inmost vitals, a manifest sign of her 
downfall? Has not her hour arrived in India? Is she not in¬ 
volved in an expensive w'ar with China, the ternunation of which 
no one can foresee? Will she be able to free herself from all 
these dlllicuUics? England’s infirmity is Ireland's opportunity! 
England’s w'eakness is Ireland's strength l^(C/ieers^) When 
India, when China, when all the ouemies of England conquet, 
iheu Ireland will appear a innch-(o-be-desired friend. In Europe, 
too, England has nought but enemies : Fran<tc, Uussia, Denmark, 
Germany, are all foes of England and friends of Ireland. Eng¬ 
land has the antipathy of all nation^;, for she has wronged them 
all at various limes. Ireland*has the sympathy of all nations, fur 
sJie has suffered more than ail of them from England’s love?* of 
wrong, therefore, and only look about you: England 

is becoming fd^^: she will become compliant, she must become 
compliant; and our cause, our repeal, our happiness, and our 
prosperity is the nearer, the nearer and the greater is*£ngland's 
adversity. Most important for us are the commotions in England 
herself, which are to be explained by nothing els^but by a wide-, 
spread calamity. A gangrene gnaws at England’s yitols; and this, 
gangrene, this sickness of England, is Ireland s health. England, 
requires our friendship : she will yet come and beg for it. She 
shall have it; but not until she does us justice, till she gives us 
repeal, and acknowledges us as a brother nation. The period 
when England will do this is no longer distant. I see the hour of 
Ireland’s liberation already drawing nigh. It is very near. Yes t 
I may say the inspiration of that hc9ur is already ujpoji mc~that 
beautiful, glorious, and longed-for hour, when Enn’s genius will 
arise from her prison-house, and be allowed to sboWer down all 
t]|^ blessings and gifts on our island which she has intended 
for ail her children, and which she has hitherto kopt back only 
^icf^se her hands were manacled by England* Be only united I 
firmly together! Forget, at least till we get .repe^> ilU 
dtj^repcos of opinion, all party disputes: for ’tis repeal w^e .all 
MOd*. Ekemein faithful to your beautiful, lovely land, to this. 

green Wfhjch calls upon you, hev oluidren« agapi' 

h^r a joatiion. Xist^n to the voice ojf the, - 
of your islandi which call on yqii^listeii ,(o'.the v.owf®?' 
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wbkih resound fF«n the nioantAtns. trotn the hills,, and from the 
vallevs,—which call out to vou, ‘ Stand iirm ! stand firm ! and 
make yourselvea « nation again!' ” 

While O’Connell uttered these last vfot^, the entire assembly 
became stHl and motionless; and the oftener be repeated theee 
“ iisten^f* the deeper the silence seemed become; but when 
he stopped to take breath, and to pass on to something else, then 
the assembly breathed again, and hurst forth into an universal 
shout of applause that I thought would never terminate. He then 
sat down, and <a bunch of gra})i?s was batided to him which he 
shared with his son; but he arose again on several occasions, in 
order to accompany every little incident and transaction wdth his 
remarks and suggestions. ,For instance, when a very little boy, 
aboi4 eight years of age, stepped forward, and handed in £4, 
which his schoolfellows had contributed to the repeal rent, and 
which they had deputed him to present, O’Connell gave bis hand 
to the boy, after having f^st taken off his* hat, and inquired his 
name, whicli he communicated to th^ meeting, and then addressed 
some words of kindness to the young repealer. It was a strange 
sight to see iho pretty little child standing oppqw^ this cunning 
old fox-*-for it cannot be denied that 0’Connii|Pbas sometliing 
extremely sly about him. 

Next came a contribution from the women of Limerick, To 


these fadies, too, O'Coimell was obliged to say something compli¬ 
mentary. He ‘obaerved that now-a-days the ladies of Limerick 
wore genuln*^ sincere, thorough repealers, and that they had long 
ago won themselves the fairest and most renowned distinction as 
patriotic Irishwomen, at the famous siege of Lirzierick, in 1690^ 
in the reign of William 111., when they defended u bridge agiuml 
the English, on which occasion not lass than ZiOO Saxons were 
massacrecL-r—(//n / bravo / bravo !) Here Tom Steeln arose ami 


proposed three cheers for the sons of Limerick, and for Lime¬ 
rick's beautiful daughters,”* which were given with thunders of 
applause. Then O^Connell gave a*niinute account of the briUiaitt 
i^eceptLuu Which ho met with in Ins last visit to Lim^rick^ ami 
how many hundreds of converts he bad njade on that occasiqp* 
<Af(er that came a contribution from. Galway; upon whiclt G [Ccp - 
iieH-sp^ke in praise of Connaught. He said that truer 

did 'Dot beat any where than there; nay, that there waa.the 
lyhe most irkli Jmbmen; but bo also knew that man^ jof 
graiders and proprietors of exfonsive pasture lands^ in 

a separation ^iiglaud* 




I believe," cgntioufist be, “ that this is ojt, empty fear* and it 
is BO treason why <,hey should wish to chcch . repeal; for, iu oai* 
word, do you imagine that after the repeal of tbe U.nit^n the 
Englisii will be less hungry tliau they now are ? Do you iinagiiu' 
that <tfter the repeal of the Union they will lose their appetite ? 
In faet,. I believe they w’ill be just as hungry as they are at pre¬ 
sent. They relish our cattle now better lhau those which they 
obtain from abroad. And hereafter, when rvo are independent, 
when we tan cultivate oiir pastures and onr fields better, we wit! 
be able to oifer them far bettor cattle. And should they no* 
choose to lake it then, merely because it is not Union cattle, I 
believe that by our independence, by ou.r awakened iirdustry, amt 
our increased speculations in other quarters, we would soon An- 
able to buy the cattle of our Coniiaught graziers for our own use, 
and, without inviting the English to purchase then), consume 
them ourselves. I’his fear, therefore, should not prevent oui 
graziers from striving for the repeal of the Union. Besides, we 
aLso know well that the IJniifn does not aifurd the least protection 
to our present cattle trade; for no regard for us will prevent ‘tiic 
Jbisvglish from purchasing cattle elsewhere, if they can buy tliein 
better and chB8|ier than they can from us. This is clearly proied 
by the adoption of the new tariff, in which not tlie least regan; 
was paid to our interests; it has, however, had no great effect oi. 
■our cattle trade, and solely for this reason, that they call obtain 
ItTom us cattle of a far better quality, and cHfeaf«er too, than from 
a foreign country.” • 

After- this a letter from a Lord Ffrench was read, whererm 
O'Connell remarked that he was the first lord who had declared 


himsolf a repealer. The donation from the town of Drogheda, 
which contributed no less than £50, was received with particular 
rejoicing. O’Connell bade every town in Ireland imitate its ex¬ 
ample ; and drew so vivid and affecting a picture of the genuine 
patriotic Irish spirit that aiiimated*that towjt, where jherfe were 
perhaps no leas than nine refleaiers out of every ten of its inhabit¬ 
ants, tbit the tears almost came into his eyes. Odee he really 
did shed tears, when, alluding to the present judges of the superioi 
oowts id: Dublin, who are all Tories, be spoke of a late judge, 
TtIXoitghiin, I believei), who'was one of his personal fHipnd.“. 
He AScused the present judges of hostility towafds the Catholics, 
w the most pr^adfedd jiartiality for ihe Profestant.s; although 
he w«^,^eompeUed to:4<lh9iit that in oilier Tesjvccts they were “ per¬ 
fect '•’i^tleinen,” altM fe|dfh to be estcertted. Up said, “ Bloody 
< Mghtfeil end ii^tral reminiscences from ohr histoi^ tfeat 
bfiforp my eyes; and t ritudder in my inmoft heart ivhen f fhhik 





ot H, 41i4 I mya/At. compelled to My^. ^at Toiy and 
pnajudk^d Froteataeta are a^ain the supreme judges ia Ireland* Oh* 
how have things been changed! Did not one of my best friends 
lately sit on the judicial bench,•-^one of the^oblest of Erin's aonal* 
O, my friend ! how quickly hast thou been taken from amongst 
us,—^thou, the best judge Ireland ever saw, and in whom wore 
united the most perfect urbanity and the most ardent loyalty*^ 
tiiou man and friend of the truest love and kindness,—thou gentte- 
ipan^ tis generous, as kind, and hospitable, as every Irishman should 
be,—thou man whose soul was unstained by bigotry or prejudiceT’ 
—Here his voice became higher and higher,—he stopped short, 
and, as I said, O'Conticll wept. C^eat impoxsiif/ey waisje fat m* 

I The numerous small contributions were to me more inte^ 
resting than the larger ones* They included many of a shilling, 
tdghtpence, sixpence, and one even of twopence, which last was 
probably from a beggar. The reading of this list induced many 
of the persons present to s^nd in their little contriluitions* One 
man^ on an upper bench, said alotkl, that he would give all he 
had in his pocket, and he handed down fourpence. O'ConneH 
liimself produced several siiillings wrapped in paper, and deposited 
them op the altar,—I mean in the money-box,—observing that 
they were sent him for that purpose. The sums which are thus 
made up df the pennies and shillings of the poor, m order to 
enable O’Connell and his coadjutors to carry on the repeal agita* 
tiou, are so cxtraorcRnary, and so farge in amount, as tp be aimbSt 
incredible. 4; 


As a Jinah^ a German was brought forward* He had just 
arrived from America, and had, 1 believe, tA^ought letters bt 
introduction to O'Connell, My countryman assured the tneetingi 
tba,t, oil the other side of the Atlantic, no one doubted the 


success of repeal: he compared O’Connell with Washington; aiiid 
i^aid that the name of Irishman, which had hitherto been a stigfAt 
in Am<H‘ira,^ was no^w, since'the spirited repeal mo^'etneut, and 
since Father Mathew’s successful kdvtKtacy of the 
caiuse, bogidning to be a title of honour. O'ConneM USO 

of all possible means, and of all sortsOf pOrsonsi to bmj|^wiiid 
inttk bis sails. ^ - '.S’-nk ■ ■ 

it appeared to me extremely remarkable, that duriog'idP|he^ 
)ei%0iiy<prooeeditig5, which lasted 1 did ttori|i^tve 

tkoH^Miittare of a single individiml were ^ 

ij^kp^0toi»!-or. applflU^^ They’i{|f 
dari|:i[i««Sd" listened ^iih the 
s{N^^W iYl><>^hkfa O'ConneM analyze tli^Alcy O 
ol:. Were^ doubtlots M^i^ their 





atCHif. At last, when 'all the letters wens read* aod all the ton* 
tributions unpuned^ and the money-box seomed pretty hill, the 
-meeting was dissolved. At the very last, Tom Steele jumped 
upon the table, and jiroposed three cheers for the Qaeen^ three 
cheers for Ireland, three cheers for repeal, and three cheers fer 
the noble German fnta America. All being now over, the Lord 
Mayor departed amid universal applause, and I saw him set ofT 
homewards in a magnificent carriage drawn by two dapple-gray 
steeds, and loudly clieered by the people in the streets. While 1 
was still at the window, looking out after him, I heard a clinking 
and ringing behind me, and on turning round perceived that the 
money-box bad been overturned, and the people were carefully 
gathering up all the run-away pennies, sixpences, shillings, and 
half-crowns. O’Conneirs son was standing by, 

1 must confess that, of tho whole proceeding, this money-box 
was what 1 disliked the most. I cannot excuse O’Connell, and 
,who can—will postelity excuse himjp—for making his patriotic 
labours at the same time a Arade and a means of making money, 
and for driving this trade publicly, and'before the eyes of all, with¬ 
out the slightest shame or reserve. I believe he no longer thinks 
there is any thing disgraceful in it, for he has intrenched himself 
behind such reasdning as the following:—“ I was a barrister in 
excellent practice, which promised to become much better and 
more productive than it was. I turned patriot, and devoted my 
entire lime and all my energies to my country’stcause. Felloif- 
countrymen, this cause is very expensive to me, iier I must not 
only support mjself, and my family, and my sons-in-law, but also 
many other friends who help me and mine into parliament, and 
place me in a position to do effectively whatever I undertal(^ on 
your behalf. There is nothing more just than that Ireland should 


pa^ me all the costs of this cause, and also remunerate md for the 
gams which,, as a lawyer, I could have made, and w'hich I -have 
ajbapdoned through love for her. 1 can therefore with^the greatest 
^istice requite U )0 O’ConuollF tribute from you, and can* accept it 
with the very best conscience.” This train of reasoning O'CouneU 
has been eonsiantlv repeating for a length of time, and it has been 
reiterated in all the journals of his, party, and by all his frimids, 
TPfer and oyer again. 

! -A^ in all his speeches he. introduces requests, or demands for 
mqney, dr constant vindications of his just claims on his country 
m sqpi^rt and remuneration, bis enemies abuse him as a ** foiae 
a “ regular tobW,” a knave -in politics,” a '^hypch' 
in. religion;” and tnev repreach him most severely) foe 
the.mpney out of the pockets of the poor, ju.oird^thal 
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Jie ma;^ himself live in‘BplendDUr. His friends* on the oiher bAod* 
who contribulo part of this money, say that O’Coanell could not 
carry on the cause otherwise ; that if he is to devote with advan¬ 
tage all bis energies to the service of his (jouutry, he must ask for 
money, and take it; and that if they were to give no money, thej 
would.get no repeal. Without a more accarate knowledge of the 
real intentions and of the private resources of O’Connell, which 
God alone can possess, it may be difficult to decide which of these 
views is the most correct. It is, however, certain that O’CoitneU, 
in consequence of his patriotic labours, enjoys a very considerable 
yearly income, (it is said of over £10,000,) upon which he and 
ail his family live luxuriously, fur better clothed and far better fed 
tlian many thousands of those from wiioni he derives his rent. 
Furthermore, it is equally certain that O'Connell and his friends 
iiave no idea of saying, “ We will go in rags, we will eat putatQe.^ 
and salt, like the millions of our countrymen for whom we arc 
striving. We will lay aside all worldly advantages, and all the 
money intrusted to us shall be alAne devoted to the cause, and 
not a farthing expended oh our own persons.” Their sung sounds 
rather thus :—** If wo were all lawyers and had good practice, how 
excellently and comfortably could we live 1 And that we may for¬ 
get this, you must now take care we want for nothing.” With the 
disinterested Fabricius, with Cincinnalus labouring at his plough, 
with barefooted Caliphs, with the apostles and prophets, who 
renounced all sworldly enjoyments, and with other illustrious 
patriots, whcpi tlic world has raised so higli because they kept 
iheir souls and thoughts untainted by the atmosphere of money, 
and because they kept their hands undcfiled hyv the touch of that 
wotpt invention of Satan, gold;—-in the same category with these 
great and exalted souls, I say, no one can once dare to place the 
O’Conliells. 

1 do not say, however, that we should therefore look upon all 
that O’Connell does as resulting from interested motives of gain.; 
or that 'all' his zeal, las eloquence, and his patriotism springs 
merely frodi love of money, and that we should therefore consider 
him a manifest liar, deceiver, and hypocrite. It is easy to con¬ 
ceive a man who is zealous for his country and bis own interest at 
tlie same time. Perhaps he commenced through pure love ^Ufe 
country, through pure antipathy and sincere hatred of the Tories; 
and .unexpectedly discovered, in the course of his career, .those 
souticeH of wealth which he iiow<allows to flow on, sincie.]^ .^(l^. 
til^'areof assistance to him. There are, 1 believe, 
spi^, who occupy an intermediate 'position between, 
exalted apgeUsQUi and the Evil One, and who, though 
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them foUe prophe^ are yet prophets for all that* These indi¬ 
viduals are something more than extraordinary men; for whilst 
they servo Mamtnon> they know how to preserve their souls ever 
fresh and youthful^ an<i possess the art of keeping alive the hre of 
their enthusiasm^ not allowing one half^ of their nature to bo 
spoiled by the other,* To these men, I believe, O'Connell be¬ 
longs, Are there not also men who, with <levotioti aiul enthu¬ 
siasm, even serve a God in whom they do not believe ? Had not 
Mohammed his inspirations ; and was he not enthusiastic in his 
xenl for his God, although at the same time he was crafty and 
cunning enough to use this God for his own purposes? 

We must also consider O'Connell as a child of our own 
age, and in this respect make great allowances for his conduef. 
It is possible, it is even probable, that if, like J, J. llousseau, he 
had refused the assystance of his* friends,—if, like Cinrimuitus, he 
had lived by the plough*—or if, like the millions of his poor com¬ 
patriots, he hadclothefi himself in rag?^ and subsisted upon notbigg 
iyut potatoes, be might nevei^ have attained such power, but, on 
the contrary, have been despised and neglected by the people. 
Perhaps the present age will and mast have its heroes well dressed 
and well fed. As the English national debt is a burden which' 
keeps all England together, so is the O'Connell tribute a burden 
which keeps together all repealers. Having once pledged them¬ 
selves to pay 80 much, this promise obliges them to continue with 
O'Connell, They are probably astonished at the extfaordinary 
amount of this tribute, which a man without any eFteriial power, 
and merely by his eloquence and zeul, has imposed upon them, 
and perhaps they value him the more highly on that account. 
Add to this, that O'Connell is an extraordinary man—a mafii of 
the nineteenth century—the money-century,—who has risen to 
authority, power, and wealth, by means and ways hitherto unheard- 
of in the world; and who, without employing any physical^Cree, 
and without making any conccssioasf, has h»r^orly ye^rs/aised an 
opposition against the most powerful aristocracy in Europe; while, 
on his side, be has had almost nothing but a few*miUion8 of 
beggars as supporters. 
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IftlSn CHARITABI.B IXSTIT17TT0NS--PO0R-LAWS TK mBiANB— 

TAX^WORKHOUSB SVSTBM — AVERSION TiK RKSIDE W ^ THB irdkx* 
K0lTSES'-*>01SCtFJC<lNB THEM^DIET OF TH^ PACTSRfi->--era^T ' F(m 

EACH INDIVIDUAL—THE POTATO nOILKR*-l!:ikPLOYMENT OF THE HBO* 
GABS—CLOTHES STORK—DESIRE OF FREEDOM—DVULXK TUB HENOSZ* 
VOUS OF THE IRISH BEGGARSHOPES FOR THE SUPPRESSION OP 
■ BEGGING. 

Every one knows that it had long been the wish of parliament 
to introduce the Euglisli poor-l?.ws into Ireland; and this, after 
long debating, has at length been actuiilly'done within the last few 
jfoafs. All Ireland is now pubjocted to a poor-tax; and w’ith the 
money thus levied, and with some considerable parliamentary 
grants, poor-housos .and workhoiises haye been erected "all over 
the country. The nuinber of workhouses to be erected in the 
island is one hundred and fifty, one hundreS of which are already 
completed. When the remaining hftyare iinished, and the whole 
are opened and in operation, it is in contemplation to follow np 
the ‘‘ Poor UcHcf Act” with a ‘‘Vagrancy and Mendicancy Act. 
Hitherto it has been impossible to prevent mendicancy in Ireland, 
as in England, by legislative measures, because until now there 
were very few asylums for the poor supported by the state. 1 
was told that in all Ireland there were only six. Institutions for 
similar purposeS’, founded and supported by voluntaiy contributions, 
were, howe^r, and still are, extremely numerous. In Dublin 
there are, for all possible purposes,—for teachers, strangers, musi¬ 
cians, orphans, widows, infants, Catholics, Protestants, servants, 
au(k other classes—upwards of fifty various institutions, asylums, 
retreads, poor-houses, and schools. Of all these charitable establish¬ 
ments in Dublin, one only, the House of Industry, was maintained 
by i\ie state. It w’as the most extensive of the whole, and supplied 
lodging food ta few^e^ than two thousand paupers, beggary 
invalids, oij^hans, the old, the decrepit, and the insane. Thistlriks 
the only institution of the kind which 1 visited in'Dubliit. 

Since the introduction of the English poor-laws, Ireland httS 
been divided, like England, into districts, called Unions/^ 
house ill such a union is now valued at a certain annittd reht, 
wbi^'vaine is rated at two or more per eent;, and the moiiey^tkus 
eypimded in the maintenance of the union wo^holMe. 
Thw eify oP Dublin and its enviimm are divided into two wwvM 
f Dufoo and the South Uni^n. itra 

It£rrw6watw^^ At the yearly value 4,000, 

letter at The annual value df atl the hoiiisetiiniD^ 
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is about OQO sterling. The poor-rate levied on the North 

Union ampupts to sOshevrnat more than £8000; in the South 
Union it is somewhat less than £12,000. The workhouse of the 
No?th tJnion is now the above-mentioned House of Industry, 
wbkh has been nev^Jy fitted up for that purpose. That of the 
South Union 1 regret 1 did not see. The rated houses are all 
entered in a “rate-book,” with the amount of the rents at which 
they are valued. What struck me liiost iii^tlns rate-book was the 
minimum valuation at which houses were rated. There were not 
a few tvhose yearly value was estimated at one pound only. The 
lowest 1 could find was fifteen shillings a year. Even these houses, 
which one can scarcely iAiagine miserable ctiougli, were taxed, and 
the one-pound house had to pay iivepcncc yearly. It seemed 
me that the proprietor of such a habitation might himsoif be justly 
jHimbered among the poor; anef that a certain limit of taxation 
should have been adopted, and these wretched hovels exempted 
from thf poor-tax. If» Ireland thcrew are hovels which set all* 
valuation at defiance. It is here diiforent from what it is in Eng¬ 
land. How high ought the rent of that house to bc; estimated 
which affords its owner the shelter only of a mud wall and a 
tattered roof of straw ? 

The control of all these workhouses in England and Ireland is 
in the hands of three poor-law conjmissioners, who reside in 
London, and have their assistant commissioners, who reside in the 
interiar of the country. Each of these assistant'eommissioners 
has his district, containing a number of unions, wbidt! he is con¬ 
stantly inspecting, and on the condiiion of wdiich be reports to the 
chief commissioner's. These reports are printed. Tho chief com¬ 
missioners also issue annual reports on the state of ihe e^itAre 
system of poor relief in Ireland. One of them, Mr. Qeorge 
Nkholls, previous to the adoption of the poor-laws in Ireland, bad 
also made various reports on the advantages to be derived from 
ihoir introduction into that country/ These parlous 1 * 61^118 to^ 
gotber form a little library, wYiich he who w ishes to kpow Great 
Britain should dot leave unstudied, for they are full of the most 
excOlleat and the most interesUng inquiries concerning 

tl^e 0|gintry« and the condition of the people* 

The guiding principle the workhouse system, in the opinion 
of Mr. NicboUs, ought to be, that the support which is afforded at 
the pjul^iotj^cost should he, on the whol^ less dewable than the^ 
Ui^ihood which tho labourer can procure by his own free labour. 
Toicerry ftut this prinftiple^ it mlgiit appear necessary, at the first 
glanc#» that tho ooiCEUpanta df a workhouse should in every mpect^ 
be clothed, worse fed,^ worse lodged than the * inde>^'< 
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|)eiide&t kbourers of the districts In point hawvm; the 

iiu»ate9 of English workbonsois aie generally better'off th&n the 
i^cultural labourer and hb family; and yet the irksomeness and 
annoyance of compulsory labour, the discipline, the conffnement, 
and the prohibition of sundry pleasures which are within the reach 
of the independent self-supporting iabouror^, create such a dishke 
against entering a workhouse, that experience warrants our feeling 
confident that no one who is not altogether without means, and in 
the most pressing distress, will seek support in a workhouse; that 
every one who is compelled to enter it through distress wHl be sure 
to leave it as quickly as possible, whenever he believes himself in 
a condition again to earn his own livelihood; and that he will 
afterwards exert himself, with increased energy and greater success, 
to maintain his own independence. 

In Ireland, it would be scarcely possible to make the lodging, 
clothes, and food of the poor in the workhouses worse than those 
qf^the Irish peasants ; and oven were it possible, it would flc quite 
unnecessary, ineffective, and inadvisable. The Irish are tho¬ 
roughly, by nature as well as by habit, a naigralory people, and 
fond of change. The Irishman would rather wander through the 
entire world seeking employment, than endure the discipline of a 
workhous^, so long as be is in possession of his health and 
strength. Imprisonment, and confinement of every kind, is to 
the Irishman more irksome than to the Englishman. , ("onse- 
({uently, oven though he a’^erc much better off in a workhouse 
than ho couM be at home, he would never enter one except in 
case of the most extreme distress ; and he will be sure to remain 
in it not a single moment longer than this distress continues. In 
iheJrish worklmuscs, therefore, the opposite principle may pw- 
haps be followed,—namely, to give the people something better 
than they can procure outside, in order thus to hold out some 
inducement to them to relinquish their free, wild, wandering 
misery, j/bjeh thoy^bear abhiit the world with them, to submit 
themselves to order and digcipline/and to partake of the enjoy¬ 
ment of a tetter, more seemly, and more human condition- Eor 
thus wonld be best attained the true object of workhouses, which 
is not merely to pave the way for the introduction of a vagjj^ne^' 
aoti, .and to get rid of beggars, but also to mitigate the sufferings 
a^^h^tter the conditioii of those who have been reduced to 
by imprudence, imsfortune, or ignorance md irrejudice. 
kstol^eot is kept view in the manage** 

Wmiil ^ tho liiidi poor, 1 have some dpubt, sioos, oathe^contvaai^y 

t^or are coniiected with the 
^ The dkciplme espeoWiy^ 
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Q« well ae in . Be^Ksh^werkbouses^ append ta me to be; Te^ 
severe and rought end bui little softened down by kind att^^on 
orJnduIgenee* In general* the governors/^ as they aroitenn^* 
bore little reaerablano^ to the ‘‘guardians’^ or fathersthe 
poor, rmettfjfiegem tftad Armenvdtern) as we justly designate 
similar ofScials in Germany- ^ These governors are invested with 
great power over tlio poor, upon whom they can inflict severe 
punishments. All this is a part of the object of those workhouses. 
They are not intended simply as asylums for the poor, hut also 
houses of cpi^rectiont iu which they may learn to pat a still higher 
value on their golden freedom, accustom themselves to iaboui*, 
and loiirn to live without having recourse to begging. 

The food and clothing in the Irish workhouses is at all eveiA# 
better tljian the poor could have out of them; for of course tbev 
are not here allowed to be half-baked, and half-starved, the usual 
condition of the IrKsb pauper, but arc supplied with whole and 
suflicient clothing,* Snd proj)ortionobly good diet. The lat^^ 
consist? })rincipaily of the getiergi food of all I he Irish,—potatoes, 
oatmeal, and milk, particularly buttermilk. Certain classes only, 
as the sick and the children, receive bread- Public institutions, 
and their diet and government, are very interesting to the ethno~ 
grapher, since they afford him a convenient insight into the man¬ 
ner of living of the bulk of the nation after whiah they are 
modelled,. When, therefore, I here describe the ditit of an Irish 


workhouse, the reader has a picture of the madner of Jiving of 
the great mass of the people, at least those of tl?em who have 
enough to oat. 

The day’s foou consists of a breakfast, lunch, and dinner, lunch 
being given only to the children and the sick. In Ireland^and 
England breakfast and dinner arc taken at later hours^than in 
Germany, namely, the forraor at nine o’clock and the latter at 
four. The breakfast, as is common in Ireland with thosp who 
can maintain themselves at all decefbtly, conysts of (lat^eal por¬ 
ridge, called “ stirabiJUt,” with new milk, and thig dinner of 
potatoes and buttermilk. The children’s lunch consists of bread 


^ and new oiUk*. In addition to this, on Sundays, holidays^ and 
appfgntied days, as every Thursday, they receive a small quantity of 
^oso” or soup* A grown-up person receives daily, for br^ic* 
fast, ^even ounces of oatmeal and half a pint of new milk; and for 
(Umiet, four pounds of potatoes ond a pint of buttermillt.^ 'i'his 
lUet of an adult costs one shilling and fourpence thTee>*&rtIutigs 
ar we^k« That* of the chii^ren'costa sometbing more, on aceomt 
xnilk and foraad, whidb is more eiqpeDaive than potatoee* 
GMldran two years age are the most eapenahre^ tM eoit^f 




th 9 ^ai!ainteuance being ooe slitlliiiff and sixpence Uiree^ii^iafs. 
a; weei^ for ^rhich tliay tecetw daily one pint of • sew, mUk am., 
ofle poUi^d ^of breadf There is, also^ 9 ^^potata^H the itili 

g?own»^and a bre^diei for the children $ hedidos a rice^diat tmd^. 
a meat^dieii for certain classes of invalid^; and, Ikstly, a fetm* 
diei, for that class of patients which always the most ninnerous 
10 Irish workhouses and inhrinaries^the fever patients. 

The cost of clothing is calculated at a halfpenny a day, or 
threepence»ha]fpenny a week. The total cost of food and cloth¬ 
ing for a pauper consequently amounts to about t^o sidliin^ a 
week. If we reckon the cost of keeping up the hnuse^^he salaries 
of officers, and all other expenses, the mdntenance of a pauper 
will atii^oDnt to about three shillings a week, or about^cven pounds 
ten shilfi^sayear. It is, however, worthy of remark|g 4 hat all 
tliese expanses, as appears from the various reports, are constantly 
on the decrease, especially in consequence of the increasing cheap- 
of provisions. The expenses vary, df course, a little in 
different workhouses; yet the above^nay be taken as tho 
cost of the maintenance of each pauper. 

The potato-boiler in this great establishment is a perfect wonder. 
In il th^re arc boiled at once lti70 pounds of potatoes. Tiiis vast 
quantity is,, divided into small portions, of three and a half and 
four pound^^ Each of these portions is contained in a little net, 
in which it can be c«*usily removed, and all the nets arc placed in 
an immense basket, which is lowered into the water and boiled, 
nets, potatoe^f, and alL It is afterwards raised by a windlass; 
when all the poor people march up in military order, each receives 
a net witli its contents, and marches off again. ' 

IrH the school of this workhouse I also found the Chine&e- 


Hussiaq. numerical frame 1 have formerly mentioned, which had 
been here-introduced about a fortnight before my visit. 

'As(in most of the public institutions in Great Britain, the chief 
employment, of the 4 inmates'^of this establishment was picking 
oakuoH—tli^t lint which is so essential for the wounds of the 
lilfiglish me»-of-waiwin a word, tow for the caulking of ships* 
Tkouaauds, and hundreds of thousands of hands- are^ daily ein-t. 
ployed, in the prisons and workhouses, in untwisting old 
converting them into this necessary article. 
of the most interesting portions of this great establislifoent 
is m ^ cibaihee^store^ containing all the various uuifonne of rags 
wldab turn lokon from the beggofs on their admission 
waiihoiisd. > their motley equipment they are givefti^thf 

houoe^. with N. i>* V. \V« H. , 

upon it in .TIW4M 
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dni^cn oftfaeff tiiwtrtjiii together h»f4 
having been tint fun^ted, are then .fok}<^Pi'^et«i 
ftttftie of the oimer^ and deposited in the olS 1[*he 

.{antf^rs^ who^n Idavc the bouse at any moment»i^foif ttsey 
only make tbwr wish k'bowti to the governor,' and in^ quarter ef 
an hour tney are free,) are course not permitted to caby off 
with t|Kein the^workhouSe dress* If the case were otherwise, many 
would go in and out again merely for the sake of the new ctofhes* 
Their carefqlly preserved old rags arc therefore restored to them, 
and they may then consider bow they shall best find their way 
into their distorted sleeves, and which hole of the various gaps in 
their hats is the righ^one. It almost daily happens, that, among 
the €000 paupers in the house, one or other, weary d^the 5is- 
cipHne^j^d longing for his old^liberty, renounces his ai^^ance to 
the governor, and«again obtains possc.<sioii of his old rags* The 
clothes-store, whicji contained a wardrobe unsurpassed in point of 
variety by those of* all thq theatres of Europe put togetkwT, 
had just been opened, to search for the rags of a liberty-desiring 
pauper. The poor fellows must endure no small struggle of soul 
when they hedtate between their N. D. U. W. II. slave-costurne,^ 
and their old miserable sanaiulotie liberty-dress* Mo£>t., however, 
prefer the latter. Liberty, even for the beggar, has much that is 
attractive abbut it; and the free, wild, begging, noinnde life, has 
become as much a habit to the Irish beggar, as is to the Russian 
nomade his life of hunting, fishing, and cal tie* grazing* Only to 
him who remains twelve months in the house, wiin Ras during that 
period conducted himself orderly, and also induced a hope that 
he will for the iiiture maintain himself, a suit of clothes is given, 
with which he-may enter anew on his thorny life-patlu ^ 
Dublin is, or at least hitherto was, the principal rendezvous of 
all the beggars of Ireland, the great wealth and the greater popu¬ 
lation of this city, according to Mr. Nicholls, promising them a 
richer harvest tlian any other town in the cauntry. •This harvest 
is further increased by the gifts of chance visitors, vsho are called 
to Dublin by business or pleasure, and who Ate generally more 
accessible to beggars than the constant. resulenU. The numerous 
^chamties which exist in this city are also a great attraction. Those 
Irish^ likewise, who go over to England in search of employment, 
atways leave some portion of their family, frequently the wtoIo of 
it» in Dublin, where they endeavour to support themselves by 
begging. Mqreover, ^all the*lr!$h paupers and beggars which 
Eh^nll sends back to Ireland, as a btirden she will not bear, 
usually orrive* first-in DtrbUtt;f where they collect in 

the immerOus slteama^of vatfinnovliow into this cRv ^itih htlo' 
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'>(^uni^ti(m<iMt ute ttiketi tnto 
gSratfdn^ with the fact, thet, antil notVi "tfith the 

^ the. 1% et towiis^’ there existed hi all Ireland rio 

K iiic, insulations for the support of t\Pe poor^—that, except 
iblin, t^re was no pla<'e where the dosjtitute and Uie starving 
could be certain to find relief, and that therefore the entire flood 
of misery and want must necessarily flow towards Dublin,-srit will 
noty I say, appear wonderful that there should be so many beggars 
there, but on the contrary it will excite surprise that,tjt.heir number 
should not be much greater. In point of fact, I bel5eve*1hat the 
fearful and mekncholy pictures which ibrmer travellers have painted 
of the condition, and of the multitudes of beggars in Dublin, will 
116 longpr be found applicul)ie and true hi their full extent. •The 
fearful and'usual eiUreaty <d* the Dublin beggar, “ !^Jt, I am 
hungry,’* I expected to hear much oftenor than I <lid. The new 
wiii'Jtliouses have probably already aflbrded them some relief. 
WJiother it wiU he possible* to carry out the proposed vagrancy 
and mendicancy act, and to get rid of beggars entirely, tlie future 
alone can iiifonu us. Tlie 150 w'orkhouses which are to 
erected in the country, will, if \vc suppose that each on an average 
can allbrd shelter to 500 destitutes, contain only 7»5,00() pauj)ers; 
and it wifl therefore be necessary to pre-suppose, before mendi¬ 
cancy can be prohibited with perfect justice, tliatthere are not 
more than 75,000 persons in Ireland who cannot sup[M)rt them- 
sches. We do not, how'ever, require much calculation to prove 
that it is extremely probable that this is far below' the actual 
number of the destitute; aud the question then isp-with what show 
of riglit can the remaining hundreds of thousands, to whom no 
asylum is offered, be prohibited from begging ? 
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Society was fouu^a^ pur^h^ 

L^e^ called X'esufta Museum ;rio l^^kb that oiT 
Gie&cke^ amia^r^Otgist of Gottingen, was aftei^ards adde^^J^ 
books of Baron Fagel, apDatchman^ were annexed to t^ellorar^^ii . 
the university; ^ the anatbmical wax models of Profestp- Rau,^a 
German, who resided in Paris, were purchased by Lord Shelburne 
for ,the university; and, lastly, Professor Finnagle (her^ called 
Von Feiuagle) founded a society, by whicli, under his direction, 
an institution for the education of the children of the higher 
classes was established, the only one of its kind in Ireland, 

The most interesting collections for'strangers are those of the 
univcrsil) (Trinity College) ; of the Royal Dublin fSociety ; and of 
the Royal Irish Academy- After the (Jermaus, the bogs of Irelanif 
have done Jinost for the museums of tin* two last of these inatilu- 
tious- They ure the best prescivers of anliquitics a country cran 
desire ; and almost all ihe infonnatiou Ireland wishes to obtain con- 
eoriiing her ancient couTlilion,sho must derive froni the writings 
inonuments found at the bottom of her bogs. Not alone the beads 
of g{il(l and amber, which were worn by the women of ancient 
Ireland ; not ulone the bodies of men, but even their clothes, 
oven the butter which they used to cat, even samples of the weed 
wlik li they used to smoke before the introduction of tobat po; even 
the bodies of races of animals which are now extinct in Ireland,— 


all these have the bogs covered wdth a preservinir layer of tuif, 
and have kept uninjured, not even omitting furrows drawm by the 
jdough many centuries ago- The collections of these Jl-ish antiqui¬ 
ties, as W'ell as the care bestowed on their preservation, and the 
diligent study of Aicm, are all very recent So great is the pre¬ 
sent zeal for exploring and draining the bogs, that every day fi^sh 
antiquities are discovered, and doubtless much will yet be^ouud 
that will render these collections more complete than they nowr 
are. The most interesting things ^Yhich have been discoverod in 
the bogs are, llrst, to give precedence to mant hunuiii* bodies, in 
perfect preservation, of whicli one is to be seen in l\^e Dwblin 
museums. The skin, indeed^ is dried up and tonned brown; but 
the entire figure and physiognomy is still plainly discernible. 

dress of this man'it is supposed that bo must have Iain 
for at least five hundrcd^ycafs in the Galway bog in which be was 
found. As prcseTVtlr& of animal substances, one might comjjare 
the Irish, bogs with the great jice-masses of Siberia. The latter, 
however, excel the former, inasmuch ns they even preserve the 
flesh fresl) for thousands o& years. It would be interestipg tii 
cop2p$re substances iu nature, first fluid, and then soli,4 

wiih.jOn^eianiDthiS^, with regard to their preii^n'iug qualities. " '' 







'S’ “ ' 

Mifts dT tfeb boffald^ vhich 'fbiti^ferjy existed in 


__Atid* Tti'i trb^tise ambpg the Ttahsactiohs bf'^he itoVtil Irish 

tb!^ lifi^ buffalo ts said to differ Item thdt ab^crttied 
"Jh Cuvier^ Oisemens /ossUes” and is ^articuf^riy distinguished 
by a gri^tor convexity of the forehead> by a considerable l^Ugth 
of body, and by the shortness of the bent-down horns. But'the 
fossil dbrir 'of Ireland is above all especially deserving of adniira- 
tion and attention, on account of its extraordinary size and 
]5eculiar construction. Of this animal portions are so frequently 
found, that there are few Irish peasants who wte not acquainted* 
either by hearsay or as cye-witnesscs, with the horns of the old 
deer,” as they express themselves. Nay, in some parts of the 
country, these horns are so comnionlymct with that, without being 
dOernod worthy of the least attention, they are thrown aside, or 
applied to economical purposes. Some df the enormous antlers 
of this animal arc used as field-gates, othpn as bridges over little 
^uSrooks, In Siberia, a trade is carried on in the bones of the fossil 
niamiilothi which is there so abundant, and they are purchased 
by pri\ate persons for all sorts of economical purposes. These 
fossil bones of the stag are found as well in the bogs as in the 
manl-strata in which Ireland is so rich. In the Isle of Man, 
too, the same fossil stag has been found ; and of late some 
specimens, complete In almost every respect, even to the very 
smallest hone§, have been placed iu many British museums. The 
ifame of Vervus Sleffaceras*' has been given to this animal. 
Its horns resemble, in their structure, those of the still existing 
elk, but they are much larger, while the ahimul itself is somewhat 
smaller, l^hc most beautiful specimen of this animal is in the 
mflseum of the Royal Dublin Society. The proportions of its 
principal dimensions, as I found them given in a little treatise by 
a member of the Irish Academy, are as follows ; - 

Length of the head,... ^. 1 foot SJ- inches 

Length of the under-jaw.;. 1 „ 

Distanee between the farthest points of 
the angers, measured over the skull .. 

The same, measured iu a straight line » . 

'/ Length of each antler.... 

CJilfeumference of the base of antler ... 

df the backbone. 

:' thfe animal at the ({extremity of 
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a t^l a« wide aa. the leal of a not smalt teUe* 

Tbe animat jooreovier, h mueh highet than the^tall^t oxy ^aipfd 
the same time built with the saqiQ admirable beauty and li^tiiess 
as the moat graceful ttag^ This one article so &r|u|f:pa8seaiin 
interest and, beauty all the other specimens of natural history jin 
the museum of the DuSlin Society, that one has no longer ejesTor 
any .thing else; and I believe every traveller, often at this animal 
has b^eu already spoken of, has contributed his mite to the glori* 
ficatioQ of its name. It is indisputably the finest animal of its 
kind to be found in any o^useum in Europe; and it is, next to the 
almost perfect fossil mammoth in St. Petersburg, perhaps, the 
finest fossil skeleton th2t has ever been exposed to ihc eye of thot 
world. • 

In Yorkshire, on the coast of Essex, in the forest of Bor^di 
near Paris, in mauy.parts of Gefmany, and, according to Cuvier, 
in various districts in the neighbourhood of tlie Po, parts of ijie 
Cervus Megaccras have also been found. !Ntarly perfect sne^j^ 
mens of this animal have been placed in the museums of Kdui- 
burgh, Cambridge, and two or three other English towns ; but all 
these are far excelled by the Dublin specimen in brauiy, mag¬ 
nitude, and completeness. It is another of the singularities of 
Ireland of which we have already enumerated so raany^ that this 
ammul should be found there more frequently than in any other 
country in Europe, flow many questions does not this single, fact 
suggest ? It often seems to me as if Ireland hd) formed a little 
world of its own. One would sometimes feel incliifbd to believe 


it the remains of the continent of Atlantis, which did not resemble 
Europe in all ifs productions, and existed for itself alone in. a 
hundred particulars. # 

Among the works of art which have been discovered^ in the 
bogs tile most remarkable arc tlioseof amber, w'hich prove^that 
this gum Was either found in Ireland, or that It was obtained in 
traffic from the Phoenicians. Thei^ is aleo^ neckl^jce.of shells, 
w’hich seems as devoid of arf as if it were taken from^the neck of 
a queen of the South Sea islands, and must have bad its origin 
in the remotest ages of European barbarism. Then ihero is 'a 
jaiultitude of admirable little articles of gold, rings, 'strirtgs of 
beads, and some strange little iiistrumenU, of which, from their 
form, the use and object cannot with any confidence be deter¬ 
mined. Among the beads ar,e some of astonishing out 

of thin plates of gold. If tltese ornaments,,as is supposed in 
Oublin/mt really belong to a heathen (which ia not ipipro- 
bable^ 01 bw opt p sipglp trace of Christian we' must 
that.w old Iriah heallien.were hut little 


n#(l thB fdMsffliws of ihe'^Gtoek co]onie.sf; ailcF of the Bo^<>ran 
. KiiTi^ of Taifti«^ ^n th^ Bltiek Sea, of whose wOrfcs many havo 
been lat^y discovered, and |)!aced in the mnseuttis of St. Pete^- 
burg. According to Moore, gold mines Iverc discovered in the . 
reign o{ Tfgbernmaa, an ancient heathen ,^ing of Ireland, 200 
years before the birth of Christ. In a bog in the county of Tip¬ 
perary, 3Q miny gold omatiients are said to have been found, that 
the people call it the golden hog/* and tell a story of a gold- 
smilh*s workshop having been ovonvhelnied by it. 

One of these articles of gold is bqiit nearly circular, in the 
!brm of an open ring, greatly flattened at its extremities, aud of 
such a size as to permit its being conveniently held like a handle, 
'rhe Dublin antiquaries believe that it was used on the nilification 
of treaties of peace*. There exists^ however, a multitude of similar 
handles, or half-closed rings, of copper, and <?ven some of silver, 
wlych arc beliex'ec) to have served as coin^. ^ The mo^l curious 
^jng connected with this subject that at the present n)oment 
multitudes of similar half-closed rin^s arc mamifacturcd at Rir- 
mingham, of iron, and sent to Africa, where they are used as 
money, in traftic with the Ashantees and some other negro nalions. 
This African ring-money so much resembles these Irish articles, 
that some of the fV>rmer, made in Birmingham, have been placed 
alongside the latter at Dublin. This appears a singular shape 
for money; and yet we find that in two countries, so remote from 
each other, the ^'ame strange form was adopted- In oil things, in 
all phenomena, natural-historical, historical, antiquarian, as well 
as psychological, one can never extend his inquiries too far, cither 
Sn relation to space or to time. Threads and chains will then be 
found spun over our entire globe, and all connected like a net. 
Perhaps the Pheenirians traded with these African nations also. 
Perhaps this strange form of money, which one ciu scarcely be¬ 
lieve to have been tw'ice invented, was brought to Africa by the 
Pboeniciajis^or introduced from the wdlds of Africa into the wilds 
of Ireland, ^r, m-c versa^ from the Irish to the Africans. As the 
English now make this money in Birmingham, so perhaps it was 
made by the Phoenicians ages ago. Do we not find the Round 
Towers of Ireland again* in Persia ; and have not monuments teecn^ 
di^veared, even in China, similar to the cromlechs and cairnS of 
Irekod ? Not long rinc^ an acconht of soiho similar Cy<!:lopeaa 
nkAvi0Mitfi hear Bombay, was published in the Trahsactsons of 
4mh Academy. 

setftn to haVe l»en found in Ireland mofu 
iSe from the esitiUordfoarIr numbel' 

avbWlMaoAd ascribed th the Ostitreti iaind f^ortfifoeh 



bbonjsb m8.-^PBiMiTiyB '6W 

^ " ' » 

(^e Daoes), .There wre far fewer of the^ here^’^n |n‘ othier 
n^rtbem museurnsj for instance, in those of ^C^etrhagieA and 
liivonla. There are, however^ a few bronsa swords, Ufie ihiiSte at 
Copenhagen, togctlicii with a gi'eat quantity of Celts, and some 
bronze battle-axes. The most remarkable of these Mshi brottzf^s 
are the little bronze •pigs, which have been found in great T»im-‘ 
bers. The figure of this animal is usually very well imitated. 
Perhaps the pig was once a sacred animarin Ireland, as many 
sorts of beetles were among the ancient Egyptians. Thes? relics 
reminded me of the ancient legend, that the old magicians, the 
Tuatha-de-Daiiaans, once, on the arrival of new settlers from 
Spain, transfoimed tlnr whole island into the form of a pig. Even 
to the present day the pig Is llie most imporlant and the indfet 
respected animal in Erin; the inhabitants live and exist on its 
blood and lard, like the Egyptians on the water of the Nile; and, 
were they not Christians, tliose subjects of her most gracious 
Majesty would doubtlessly at the present day worship Apis undpfc 
the form of a pig, as tlie suttjccLs of the Pharaohs did under Ine 
form of an ox. 

Several distaffs of the most simple construction have been found 
—namely, a round stone, with a hole in it, in which a staff was 
stuck. On the staff was wound the thread, and tlic heavy stone, 
on being set in motion, served to keep the simple "niachincrj' 
turning round. The Irish of our own d«^Ys, however, have suc¬ 
ceeded in inventing a still more simple distaff. Iirplace of a .stone, 
which requires Jnhour and art to adapt it for this fjurpose, they 
use merely a potato. This kind of distaff, of course, was not used 
by the ancient Irish, as Drake had not yet presented them with a 
substitute for the stone. , 

There is here a considerable quantity of the hog-butter’' 
wliich I have already mentioned, and which has been frequently 
found in pieces of from eight to ten pounds weight. The largest 
is said to have weighed seveuiecft pounds- Primitive antique 
cheeses have also been preserved in the bogs, in forms resembling 
none at present known in Ireland. * 

Iron, I w^as told, was generally entirely destroyed in the Inrf* 
bog^ and has only been preserved when it has remained in contact 
*witn fat animal matter* In like manner, 1 have been informed 
by many, that all the limy parts of animals, all their bones, are 
soon destroyed, and that the fat and skin were alone preserved. 
Thus all the internal bones of the bog-mau I have mentioned are 
said to Ue,completely destroyed, by the moisture of the bog having 
forced its way through the%ody« If this be wrefit, the infonpen 
tion 1 obtained from many quartm^, ,mi ^w^bich 1 iDundi repeuM 
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in the-itreatis^ on theYoMil elk irfaitih 1 have cited, aSoije, 
that its bones areifrequentljr dug out of the bc^ ina^ 
stood to mfean^ not out of the Mgs themselves, but rather 
the marhstrata beneath them. * v:. ^ 

A multitude of interesting remains of Irish Christian'antiqdtiy 
•are here to be seen,—manuscripts, crosiers, Snd the like,—iJrjpicli, 
by their peculiar ornaments, show that in Ireland the arts also hail 
then entered on a very peculiar path of development, tho entire 
style and the ideas of the painters, ealligraphists, and workers in 
nietais,' being iranifested in them very differently from those to be 
sejsn in any other country. 

Jn the museum of Trinity College, Dubnii, founded by Queen 
EUrabeth, are also many interesring Irish antiquities; for in¬ 
stance, an old harp, of beautiful workmanship, which is said to be 
that of the Irish King 0*Nial. Ri this harp I saw, actually and 
tangibly, one of those musical instruments, which, in pictures of 
the assemblies of the Ossianje heroes, we aife wont to look upon 
iS^ere ideal representations, ^ 

All the buildings of Trinity College are large, handsome, and 
convenient, an<l are all kept in the neatest order. The part most 
admired is the Ubrary-room. wliich is said to be the largest of its 
kind in the Jlritish empire. In 1842 the number of books ib it 
amounted (o 96,100. Of all the works I saw Here none interested 
me so much ns the new' map of Ireland, which, so far as it is com- 
ploled, is a truly gigantic work, and the most magnificent and best 
of its kind that Great Britain has yet produced. The same corps 
of engineers who made the last great map of England, are also 
employed <n this of Ireland; and, as they have* brought hither 
with ^them ail tho fruits of their experience in England, it is 
i>elieved that their labours here will be still more exact; and that 



Ireland,'which hitherto was one of those countries of whose geo¬ 
graphy butveiy bttle was accurately known, will thus, all at once, 
poss6f4 one of the fullest and fiiost faithful .maps in the h'orld. It 
is scarcely credible, and yet it is ndt the less true, that all the 
maps o{ Ireland which w ere made during the last century, were 
based upon asi old one, drawn towards the close of the scvcidceuth 
cBuUxTy^ by the (in Irelattd) famous Sir William Petty. No^oiie; 
df' these maps is to be at all depended upon, because, at a titne 
when thefiritish had determined the positions of a number of fkV-- 
distatil foada by astrenomioal and trigonometrical observations; and 
wJ^MSonany patte eye of Russia tr&e already surveyed, no gentiral 

of Ireland had^^ yet been 
ifae hist centmy, tbe ttiap bf Iiel^d'tBln 

-made ■from*'Wy 




materials by Beaufort, who was not even f. joathematieian or a 
giee^^ber py profession, but a clergyman, map was 

dfit^ on asMieof six miles to an inch. The new ,oop, under- 
InHen at the public cost, is, on the contrary, on a scalp of six, 
inisfaes to a mile, or upwards of a thousand times larger tlian the 
most tqihute and mosPaccurate map which Ireland could boast of 
fifty fMTS ago. For twelve years, some sixty persons have been 
employed inf preparing and executing this gigantic work. Each 
of the thirty-two counties of Ireland is laid down, on an average,- 
on from fifty to sixty large sheets, some counties,. according to 
their size, having a greater or smaller number of sheets. Twenty- 
seven counties have be«n already completed; and when the whole 
is finished it will contain above fifteen hundred sheets, and wiHl 


form, as I have said, one of the greatest geographical works in Uie 
world. The atelier for this map is in the Phoenix Park, near 
Dublin. I was forcibly struck by the great inferiority, in point, 
of intelligence and* education, of the persons engaged in the 
execution of this great work.* In similar undertakings in 
many, as, for example, on the great map of Saxony, which has'for 
a long time been in progress at Dresden, all those employed are 
taken from the educated classes. Here, on the conti-ary, all the 
itiTcnor artists arc merely cbmmon workmen, who. probably under¬ 
stand nothing more than that particular part of tlic work on which- 
they are actually employed. It is probable, how'ever, that the 
work is so divided and directed by able supcrlnteadunts, that each 
workman is required to understand nothing more ^lan bis own 
part; and still that the whole will form a complete and dis¬ 


tinguished work. • 

English libraries interest foreigners most by the splendi^ and 
gigantic works, which English perseverance, English art, and 
English money have produced, and which one has more r&rely an 
opportunity of seeing in our continental libraries. Amongst the 
works of this description which 1 had an opgorturtitj of seding at 
Trinity College, were theJi4ntiquuies of Mejneo* a work 
whick is saia to have cost the editor. Lord Kfhgsborough, 


£30,000. A production of art, almost as complete as nature 
he^elf, is Lambert’s plates and description Of the genus Pinus, 
Tms'Xambert devoted his talents, his life, and his fortune, to the 
cot^pLetion of this disllnguisbed work. It is characteristic of 
Fj^^aq4 to produce such men,, who possess all these requisites in 
a high degree, and who devote them to the execution of one work, 
the, attainment of one objypct. With ^us,. ia Germany, all these 
P9,Wei^ are never thus cpnceniU'ated on one single point. Xamhart 
empli^aid.a number of firatrsate avtist«wsmd wade them repeatitiliiwjr 
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labours until he was quite satisfied with the reiniU. Pine-trees 
were never glorified in such ahmnncr> or represented with such 
astonishing fidelity and beauty, as in this work, of which very 
{ew copies are said to exist. 

The great work of Gough, ** Sepulchral Monuments of Great 
Britain,” and another by Dugdalc, the ^^Monasticum Anglicanum/* 
which in a series of voiinnes gives views and a detailed history of 
all the churches and abbeys of England--nn entire volume is 
devoted to St. Paurs cathedral—were also objects of nay attention. 
It is astonishing in how many respects England has been alrea<!y 
illustrated bv her artists, and how overv evidence of human exist- 
once, every branch of science, has alwayi: been there cultivated 
carried out with relation to the entire countrjf. All the 
.various classes of British history and British antiquities have their 
own works, and among them usuaily a standard book^ of univer¬ 
sally recognised authority. 

'friuity College is decidedly the greatest and most extensive 
BWWing in Dublin, and the*largest vollegc in the United King¬ 
dom. To give a slight idea of what has been done for this college 
by parliament and private individuals, 1 wdll mention a few of the 
sums which have been presented to it. In 1/58, Dr. Baldwin, its 
provost, be({ueathed to the college no less than £80,000. Parlia¬ 
ment granted the sum of £40,000 for building a square, thence 
called ‘^the Parliament Square," which contains many c!»ambers 
for fellows and students. In 1787, parliament voted £12,000, 
merely to buiy a chapel, which, however, cost considerably more. 
For all this money it might have been reasonably expected that 
this college would be somewhat less mute and more active than it 


^peajes to be, as the English universities generally designate 
Trinity College their ** Silent Sister." Ther-e arc, however, 
many persons of a European reputation who have here received 
their education and mental cultlyution, such as Young, Goldsmith, 
Swift,‘Hamilton, Congreve, Burke, Dodwell, GrattaW, Coulter, 
&c. The'Englisb usually complete their education at one and the 
same college^; and'each of the various universities of the kingdom 
ia therefore constantly employed in reckoning up the great men 
who have been there ^educated, in comparing them witli ^oae 
produced by other colleges, and in erecting monuments and atatiies 
tb them in their buildings. In our German universities this tm 
never he the case, as we usually visit several, one after another# 

universities acquire their fame principally from thehr 
from tbehr pupi^. s 

ehijpel of, Ti^nity College is very elegant, althqngh,&>^ 
eoliefe, >e^pek at 0&ford« In kt sair a reOSiNk- 





ACADEMlCilt S^»fiGE»ENC£.—t«t DOCTORS' GATE. *2^1 

able instance of the great nicety and strictness with which the 
orders of academical rank are maintained in [^uglish univeir- 
sities. The prayer-books in this chapel were all diSei^ent in 
form,, finish, and bmding, according as they were appointed 
for a higher or lowej academical rank. The prayer-book of the 
provost was a folio volume, elegantly bound, with gilt edges, and 
the leather studded with golden stars. For the vice-provost, 
there was the gilt edge, but the stars had^disappearcd- For the 
senior fellows, of whom there are seven, there was merely a simple 
folio, without gilt edges; while for the junior fellows, of whom 
there are eighteen, it diminished to an nnornaraented quarto. 
The scholars and stud?nts had to content themselves with octavos. 
The scholars, of whom there are seventy, compose, with the fellows, 
the body of the university, and they all together elect *tho two 
members wliich thouniversity returns to parliament.* The students 
are (li\ided into thrje classes,—fellow*commoners, who dine at the 
fellows’ table, and pay most ;^pensiorxjrs, who pay less; and 
who pay nothing at all. As the students have their own prayer- 
Ijooks, they have also ti)eir own park, adjoining the college; and 
the fellows again have their pretty little garden, to which the 
masters and fellow'-comtnoners have also admission. Through a 
little postern door of fliis garden, cnllod the “Doctors’ Gate," 
i>ecause the doctors only are allowed to have keys for it ,—by cqhy^ 
/cjy, however, the masters also have a key,—I again issued from 
the university. 


SKcrtox IV.—THE SQUARES OE DUBLIN. 
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MKHRTON-sqUARn—ABSENTFETSM—1I5ISU SaUARKS^STEPJBEN's GREEK' 

PH05NIX PARK—DEPARTURE PROM DUBLIN. , 
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Dublin is celebrated in England for its squares. M^rrion- 
square is said to be the most lieaufi(\il, and •Stephen’s Green the 
largest, in the, British empire*; and both of these arc^ohly a short 
distance from the little Doctors’ Gate. 

Merrion*equare is a handsome parallelogram, with noble grass- 
jiloti^aad surrounded by the finc.st private buildings in Dublin- 
The latter, as I* walked along the paths of the square, presented a 
very Rielftncholy appearance, with their blinds drawn down, a sign 
that their uwners wereAioj; at home. I reckoned ten houses in 
suecession which were all veiled in this^ manner. During l^e 
entire summer, and the greatest part of the winter too, the noWKty 


plaster of Arts is 4so entitled to a vote, provided he has regitely 
paid tf#enfy shilling a year for the privilege.— Tr. 
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ge,**t!fy of pountiy are not to be found in tbisir o?pital; 
j|n4 for tbis Dublin is not compcnsatedi like t«ondoD,.by a more 
Uyely seeuon in the s^ng. 

Dublin, of course, na» lost most by the union of Ireland with 
England. At the end of the last ceufliry, when I reland yet possessed 
her own parliament, Dublin was the usual residence of two hundred 
and seventy>one temporal and spiritual peers, and of three hun¬ 
dred members of the .House of Commons. In 1820, on the con¬ 
trary, the city counted no more than thirty-four rosideut peers, 
thirteen barohets, and five members of the House of Commons. 
If, as has been calculated so long ago as in 1782, no less than 
tw'O millions sterling were drained from Irelhnd to be spent out of 
thd country, it may reasonably be assumed that that sum has now 
at least doubled itself. As Ireland is not, like other countries Of 
Europe, remunerated for this by life visits of strangers, it may be 
easily conceived how sore and disagreeable this absenteeism is to 
jd^rading classes. Ireland .is probably that countiy of Europe 
from Which there is the greatest emigration, and into which there 
is the smallest immigration, of wealthy persons. 

As elegant clubs arc, in London, more numerous than elegant 
houses of public resort, so in Dublin squares are more numerous 
than publtp gardetis. The wealthy and privileged classes have 
entirely monopqlizcd the enjoyment of these squares. Usually, 
it is only the inhabitants of the surrounding houses, and a few 
subscribers, who dre allowed to enter the square, which is enclosed 
with a high itkt.n railing, and each inhabitant or select subscriber 
is furnished with a key for the gates w'hich open^ into it. These 
monopolizers of squares are tilso protected by law against sur¬ 
reptitious intruders ; and thtH'c is-gctierally painted on a board 
set up qear the gate—" Any person imitating the keys of this 
square is liable to a fine of live jMJunds.” 

XhCeCntire of Merriou-square, with all the houses that surroUnil 
it, beionp to a nobfeman, wRose name I have forgotten. The 
inhftbiiauts qf these houses pay a higher rent on condition that the 
square sliall rcm&m free and unbuilt on. The lawns of Merrion- 
square, like those of all English gardetts, are elegantly kept; and 
Miough the whole ia ohly twelve acres, a gardener, who hawliis. 
dhe^itiug^im a eomer of it, and two luider-gatdeners, bavU alwMs 
plenty U> •do,, to keep the grass and the walks in the ,wisbed«mr 
.aODotiakeerder. Between the lawns wind s^eraj serpentine pwths, 
:«ed hmre aitd there some fine fihick' clumps of treM'are diitri^DtiM. 
Tjbe ln»t eid^ng ia ;every where lined erith denae ‘sbmhbenesy in 
•ender in the garden may fe^l themifiaives 

fiiivaie ge»e of the puWki I 'Tbe- 
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mtmt of these squares is, to my mind,, a somewJ^t insipid plea* 
sute, icobsisting of npthibg else bat walking up and'down a few 
times to take a little fresh air. Generally, only A te\r young 
children, and, their aftendarils, are to be seen in them. We Ger¬ 
mans would permit jlhe gardener to sell^ milk'and cakes; aild we 
would, in the. morning, noon, or evening, come Abross from' otrr 
houses to enjoy a little coffee' or egg-flip (wainkaiUckale). But 
nothing of this sort is allowed here. On the contrary, as I have 
already said, those beautiful grounds, which might be made so mani¬ 
foldly useful to the public at large, are generally seen empty, or at 
most visited by a few ^hildren. Duritig the season, in the spring, a 
band of music plays in the lawns, at which periods the subscriters 
and inhabitanls, with tlieir families and friends, come to hear it. 
The number of those who frequent Merrion-squifre on these 
occasions, as the gardener told mo, sometimes amounts to three 
or four thousand., ^lic public at largo is, however, excluded on 
these festivals, and the gatef of the square are guarded by palie9* 
men. “ Indeed it is very necessary,” said the gardener, ” for if 
w<‘ did not «lo so, the numerous ruffians we have in the town would 
soon destroy every thing.” 

The other square, Stephen’s Green, is almost an English mile 
ill circumference. It is the property of the city of Dubiinj but 
has been given to the inhabitants of the square, as a “fee farm,” 
by act of parliament. For this they pay £300 a year,—another 
example of the various legal relations in w'hich the inhabitants of 
English towns stand to their squares. In the centr^ of these hand¬ 
some grounds qp equestrian statue of George II. has been erected. 

A statue of the Duke of Wellington wns offered to the inhabit¬ 
ants of these two squares, to be erected in their grounds; bu< it was 
ileclined on account of its great want of taste. It wa3,therefore 
erected in (hat park which is the pride of the good folks of Dublin, 
fvherethey make their first acquaintance with whatever iS Iveautiful 
and blooming and grass-gr^een in nature—Mn the Phtenix Bark, 
dose to Dublin. Of this park the Irish assert that ifeis unequalled 
in the United Kingdom. But beautiful as it may be, and unsurpass- 
.tigly suitable as is its qame, and the monument which has been 
erected in the middle of it—a Phoenix in flames, in allusion to the 
annual rejuvanesceuce and new blossoming of the trees and shmbs, 
w'^stiU i must confess that 1 cannot comprehend what is so dis- 
{4esMQg to the Irish in the n^ble parks of London, surrounded as 
Ihey are by so many splendid bulldiagS)' that thcr wish to extol 
the Phe^x. Park so highly b^ond hveiy other. The arenoes to 
it xre bedouin quite an exintoKUmury degree; the buildings^ 
thp Viee-ltegal Lodge; are very imugnmeant struotorAs i antbitlto 
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gvcen lawDii are by.uo meao$ m carefully kept a$ teose of the 
pajrks of Londou. 

The Phoenix Park lies almost quite outside the city 5 and a;; 
we are now once more in the open ceuntry^aud have left b^'hiud 
us the smoky narrow towu^ wo will not retUEo again, much as we 
may have stilhto see there; at least not furllier than is necessary 
to find our car, which is to convey us to the north qf Ireland. 


CHAPTER XXX.. 

FROM UUBLIN t5 DROGHEDA. \ 

“ HOW DO TOD SPliU. YOUR XASI!., Slrf?*'—CORMftUMtN—SWOUPS—BAU- 
BKIGUAN—THE BEGGARS AND MV r.XfU SINGING COMPANION—hlNKN 
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In Germany, wc sometimes say to a person whose name we do 
not know, May 'l take tlie liberty, sir, to ask you your name ?” 
In England, one would do better to say, ** How do you spell 
your name, sir?’’ otherwise one would derive little inl^ormation 
from the answer, which generally consists of some corrupted, in¬ 
articulate sounds. “ How do you spell your name, sir?'* asked I 
of a man, who, having thrbwn his luggage into the w'cU of the car, 
took his scat on the bench beside me» I received a volley of 
letters in reply*; but as I W’as not yet sufficiently practised in 
English spelling, I w^as nothing (lie wdser, for I neither knew" how 
to write or to pronounce it. This much, however, 1 know, by the 
final Syllable pm, and the Christian name John, that iny friend 
must bedlam Cornwall; for of Cornishinen is sung tlie foUowdng 
couplet 

, By tre, pol, laii,'and pen, * 

^ ^ yoij.iuuy kno^ most Cornislonen/’ ^ 

These Cowiishmcn are usually carted John, as the Wel&h are 
Johnson: hence the former say that the luticr are their sons, 
Mr. peu was a thorough trader, a()d l*ad no mind for any 
thing that was not in Ms Itne^ When, (herefore, I told him T«had 
from Saxcoy, •* Ah, Saxony/^ «aid he, “ that is a veiy fine 
wool Country C' V/ben I expressed iny regret that the "weather 
wnit badvmim that we would see^ but little of the iateresiW 
he r^ied, that all weathers were the same tp him, n 
biudineaionly doing; but the wotet of all was,lhat !fr was 
new to tod f But it is some consoiatioB said. 

wb ate eotemig ou a bOtter-quUivated pnrt df 
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Jreland, and that the cultivation of tbeiEOuutry and of the people 
Roes on increasing towards the north.” « It Is remarkable,” ob¬ 
served he, “ that in like manner the linen and flax become finer 
and better as we proceed northwards. That of Drogheda is not 
-SO fine as that of Ncwry; and there are some places yet farther 
north where still finer articles are woven.” 

All this conversation passed between us while we were making 
ourselves as comfortable as we could on the car. At last wo 
started off'. The cloud of poor invalids, beggars, useless helpers 
and helpers' helpers, and hawkers of newspapers and picture-books, 
all of wliom were proclaiming in a loud voice the important novel¬ 
ties, contained in their papers, to induce ns to buy, cleare<l awaj*, 
ati^ our car, with its mountain of luggage, and it^ sixteen outside 
passengers, rolled off* througli tl»e suhurhs of Dublin. I remarked 
in passing, that here also a great number of houses were adorned 
with i\v, in tnb sanfe* manner as all ruins in Ireland. As £r!n is 
the ivy-land, so is Dublin tin? ivy-city. 

Under a heavy •g^ll of hail, rain, and snow mixed together—a 
kind of weather which the English call sfeet, and which is very 
couinum'in Ireland —wo drove past the ruins of the cathedra! of 
Swords. Tlien' stood beside them a large and almost perfect 
Uound Tower, and many lordly old trees. The naule Swords, 
aithi'uigli English, reminded me of the old Irish batilos fought.by 
Eritrs king, Brian Boru. • ‘ ^ 

Fartlicr on we |)assed auotlirr ruin, tlie old casJie of Balrucl- 
dery ; but at the next town, Balbriggan, quite a spectacle pre¬ 
sented itself (o fnc—a large manufactory I Balbriggan was tln^ 
first place in Ireland in which I found a.great cottou-milJ. ^IJai- 
briggan stockings are celebrated, e\ea in England. From this 
place the north-eastern manufacturing district of Ireland *may be 
said to begin. TJ»e ruins cease to lie the principal objects of. 
interest ; and suidi grand groups ol^ ruins as those qf l^ilEenny, 
(ilondalough, and Cashel, ar« no longer to uo met ^witli in the 
north. 

Wc took a little siesta at Balbriggan, and changed our horses. 
As W'e again seated ourselves on the car, we were surrounded by 
The usual swarm of poor peoido, begging us for Heaven’s sake to 
give them a halfpenny. “ There’s time enough yet, geMtlcmen I 
the car’s just going on !’* exclaimed they, as the driver raised hha 
whip; V There’s time enouglf yet, your, honours! Sure your 
honours go away without leaving us and our poor a 

trifie I Tin qot asking for myself, your honours, but for my pc^r, 
dying eliUdreti I Oh I oh I the car is going off, and your houours 
won’t give us any thing!” 
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In the meantime it had become dark. It is by no means 

f ileasant to be on an Irish car when nigbt comes on, without the 
ight of either stars or mooti, as was now our case; for one cannot 
venture to sleep through fear of tumbling off. A stout lady, who 
sat at the other side of tnc, therefore aftec a while began to sing 
aloud. She said she did so to keep herself awake and lively* 
Accompanied by her song and our universal dumbness, both of 
which, as well as the rough sleet, continued all the way to 
Drogheda, we entered the last-named town. 

In this entire district, and particularly in Drogheda, the linen 
manufacture is the staple trade of the inhabitants. In consequence, 
however, of the erection of extensive flax spiuning-raills at Leeds, 
this branch of Irish commerce has of late greatly deareased, ^nd 
the linen manufacture is now much depressed. In England» it 
Is one of the most recent branches of its mahufacturlng activity ; 
whilst in Ireland it is one of the oldest. Tbpiinen manufacture of 
"^rMand has occupied the attention of the English and Irish legisla¬ 
tures for two hundred years; but in EnglancUit has only obtained 
importance since the beginning of the present century, in con- 
sequence of the introduction of vast spinning-machines. Tliese 
machines have also been lately introduced into Ireland, and the 
flax-spininng is now conducted on quite a new system. Many 
towns have been losers, and others gainers, by this change. It 
is remarkable that the exportation of Irish linen to England and 
foreign couin^ries since the begimting of the present century, has 
regularly fluctuated between thirty-five and fifty-five millions ipf 
yards yearly. The general lamentations of the linen manufac¬ 
turers and ilax-spinners, that their trade has been destroyed, may 
therefore probably be caused by the increase of jmpulatioiv 
of IknSs seeking employment. The population of Ireland has 
almost doubled itself since 1800; and to prevent these lamenta¬ 
tions^ the production and exportation of linen should als^,have 
been doubl^ed in the same period. ' 





chapter xxxr. 

DROG,HEDA AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

1 

THt BATIXE OT THE BOYKE»-^JAMBS It.—TRK V\I.LEY OF THE BOYNE— 

THE MIX.!* OF NEV OHaNOE -ITS INTRlllOR—CrCLOJPBAN OHAFEt—tTS 

IKnBSTBUCTiBlUTV—STONE BASINS—SPIRAL LINES, STARS, AND OTWR 
FIGURES—BUILDERS OF TfcB DRUID-TEMPLE—THERE MONUMENTS AT- 
THIBUTKD TO TUK DANES—THE DANAANS—SUPPOSED OBJECT OF THESE 
CYCLOPEAN STRUCTURES — THE MOAT OF DOWTH—TUK RUINS OF THK 
COLLEGE OF HLANK—JlftPITLCHRAL MONUMENT OF A NETTERYILLE—A 
HINT TO PAINTERS—FOB GOOD LUCK—SHTLA NA GIGH—A FUNERAI>— 
MONA8TEWI01CK—PECULIARITY OF CLOUDS IN IRKLAND—MOORE’S DE¬ 
SCRIPTION OF ATMOSPHKRIC PKFjjSOMKNA—OLD IRISH CROSSES-SYM¬ 

BOLISM OF THESE 'CROSSES — IRISH OPINIONS RESPECTING THEM — 
COLUMB-KlLIflr—THE CROSS OF COLUMBA—OAT-CAKES—THE PARLOUR OP 
A CATHOLIC PRIEST —O’CONNEIX’S PQPULARtTY IN DROGHEDA—^ 

POBTICAL-MURtCAL SOIREE—cttcHULLIK—CUCIIULLIN AND CONNrCi.- 

SONG ^F THK FAIRIKS' MOUNT—08STANIC POETRY—HAllP-PLAYING- 

BRIAN BORU’S MARCH—“ THE FAIRY CIUEKN”—THK HARPERS* SOCIETY— 

THK NATIONAL ASSEMBLY' AT TARA-THE CONVENT OF THE CUKSK- 

IRISH language —DECRKABK OF SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS* 

Drogheda is an old Irish place, but is almost entirely in the 
style of English towns. It is the only town in the north of Ireland 
the population of which is on the decrease, *In 1821 it had 
18,118, and in 1831, only 17,365 inhabitants, It^s situated on 
the Boyne, which has become famous, less for its slightly dark- 
coloured bog-wa?er,—one of its chief tributaries is called the 
Blackwater, a name borne and deserved by many rivers of Ireland 
—than for the blood that was once poured into it. The»famous 
—for the English, the glorious, by the Irish, the deplored— 
Battle of the Boyne, in which William III. conquered James II., 
and .jjirove him from the country, was fought hero. • This battle 
was to the Irish what the battle of the While Mountain was to 
the Bohemians, and the battle of Culloden to the Scots. The 
battle-held Hgs up the river, a few miles from Drogheda; and as 
thq wlley is distinguishea as well by its natural charms, as, in 
particular, by its Druidical remains, and, above all, by the cele^* 
brated sepulchral monument of New Grange, I made a little 
journey up along the river on thp following day, in company witli a 
welUinformed and kind patriot of Drogheda. 

In a narrow part of the falley, where the stfjpggie that decided 
the battle took place, there has been erected an obelisk, on a little 
block of stone, or rock, close by the river My friend, who bad 
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grown up in the neighbvurhood, informed me, that, at the present 
moment, all the details of the battle live in the memories of the 
people who dwell around? and are Iianded down from generation 
to generation; and not these particulars tjone, but all the high 
reiaiionships and entire genealogies of the distinguished person¬ 
ages who were engaged in it. The Irish tradidotis still possess 
the peculiar preewe character of the traditions of nations who have 
no books, and whose memory is therefore the stronger. In them 
every thing is described with the greatest accuracy,—the localities, 
the physiognomies, the spceclms,—just as if the people had seen 
every thing tliemselves. Among those who-fell at the battle of 
the ^oyne were several Germans, who accompanied William 
frrfm Holland, one of whom, the Duke Schomberg, commanded a 
part of Wil]iam*s troops. The ])Cople here say that tlte German 
troops had offered violence to an K'ish country girl, for which her 
lover swore he would fake revenge; but being unable to discover 
actual miscreants, he sel<;ctcd their genel^aK, and slew hnn. , 
tfames II. behaved with no great bravery in this memorable 
battle, which was fought on the 1st of July, 1690. heiaed by a 
panic, oven while the battle was yet undecided, he sought safety 
in flight, and rode tlirough the entire length of the island, at a 
pace that Jnis never been equalled. In a few hoars he had left 
behind him the entire way from the battle-field to Dublin Castle; 
and on the next evet'.ing he rode to Waterford, a rlistance of more 
than one hundrefi English miles* The Irish therefore justly call 
him n ca.rath,'‘ that is, cowardly, or dirty Janies. On 

his part, James tlirew all the blame on the Irish; for when, in his 
flight, he reached the Castle of Dublin, and Lddy Tyrconnell, a 
wotnaii of ready wit, came out to meet him, he said to her, “ Your 
countrj’fnen, the liish, madam, can run very quick;” her reply 
was, “ Your majesty excels them in this, as in every thing else, 
for, veil have won the race.” At \\aterford, James embarked for 
Fra'pcc'. »As he wa%in the ait of ascending the side of the ship, 
the wind his hat; and as‘ it was evening, and the hat 

could not bo reroiercd immediately, Ins attendant, General 
O’Earrell, an Irishman, put hiS own hat on him, |Jiat be might 
Dpt Iflke cnld. Jamesf was pleased, and remarked, as he asqended 
vessel, that if, through the fault of the Irish, lie had l<«t a 
he bad gained a hat from them in Us place.' James’saccu- 
ths! swift-footedness of the Irish are joow for^plten; 
bnb 'ihe, lyish still blame Him, and h«ve not ceased to call him 
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!Epglish army. In tne c&ntrc of Ireland two new counties were 
formed, and were called, in honour of Williatn and his consort, 
the King’s County and the Queen’s County. 

The entire valley'of the Boyne, from ^Drogheda as far as 
Nawan, contai^ns trac^ps of Druidical monuments. Thus, on our 
way, we inspected the remains of a cromlech or Druidical circular- 
temple, which is situated on a height. It now consists of only 
four large stones, disposed in the form of i\ segment of a circle. 
As a part of the height had been diig away for agricultural pur¬ 
poses, two other stones had sunk down. Fisrthcr up the valley 
are several large tun^uli, one of which, is the celebrated hill of 
New Grange. This hill, which is composed of an enormous mass 
of flint-stones, is about 50 or 60 feet high, and 200 paces in cir¬ 
cumference. The multitude ^f stones of which it is formed is 
therefore immensely great, especially as most of them, at least 
those on the summiti are not much larger than common pa\5ug- 
stoncB. Hound about the hill, at the edge of its base, is a 
of large blocks of stone, the heads of which are all stuck into Tne 
ground. Some of these stones have already fallen ; others have 
completely disappeared. As the hill is surrounded by arable land, 
the peasants may have removed many of the stones to make w'a\ 
for the plough, so that the circle is no longer complete. Thi 
outside of the hill is now entirely overgrown with grass, bushes, 
and trees, the stones having, in the course of years, become 
covered with du&t, mould, and clay, on which vegetation then 
sprang up. Here and there, however, particularly upon the sum¬ 
mit, this green covering of grass has been removed, probably to 
satisfy the curiosity of man; and there the stones may be plainly 
seen, as well as every where else, by any one who takls the 
trouble to dig away the soil. t 

In size and outward shape, this tumulus closely resembles those 
which have been raised at Cracow, ip honour of Kosciuzko, Wauda, 
and Krak. It also reminds pne of the tumuhis of EtpeAor, and of 
that of Achilles, on the Sigman promontory, as desmbed by tra¬ 
vellers, and by Homer iu the twelfth book of his Odyssey. The 
mound of Pktroclus, and that of Halyattes in Asia Minor. aCeord- 
► Iiigto Camden’s testimony, must be very like it. The larger of 
the Tartaric iunauli in the Crimea, which were probably erected 
in p{ Scythian or Bospboran kings, exactly resemble it in 

flguvbi with this difference, that, in that stoneless rountiy, they 
' ai^ei Cbtpposeih, not of attine^ but of earth. ’ In the south of Huaak, 
oiiltbi tog of these mdhnds a flgurej rudely cbiseUed out-of 

or , even a eommonf stone. Oti^alie 
tuinulUt} of A^illed, loo, traces of a pillar are tfaid to be sUH 
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visible; and in Ireland it is afiiripaed that, in like m^ner, great blpclks 
dfstdiie stood on them, as final.or top stones^ On the summit of 
these mounds there is generally found a little hollow, in which 
the stone stood, and out of which it may have been washed away 
by the rain. The English call these mounds barrows when built 
of earth, and cairns when built of stones. * 

It is not, however, in its exterior appearance, but fn its internal 
structure, that the hill of New Grange is most interesting. /Vu 
opening has been discovered at the base of the hill, through which 
the hollow interior raiay be reached, and this was the principal 
object of our journey. For this purpose we had provided ourselves 
with lights, the entrance being cxtreniely nirrow and rather long. 
JJafore the entrance there is a little space protected from the wind, 
a kind of cave in the earth heaped up at the foot of the mound, 
and which was probably formed by the explor<^rs and cxcavalors 
of the enttance. Here we took off our clothes, lighted our candles, 
and commenced our operations. The pass&ge, which is about 
nflyVeet long, is somewhat obstrnctdd with stones, so that one 
can Only work his way in by lying on his back, while he feels 
his way with his feet, and pushes himself forward with his hands. 
As the ground is covered with sharp-corncred HinUstoiies, this 
slide>p3th is not the most agreeable in the world. The side¬ 
walls of the passage are formed of large, tolerably flat stones, .set 
up perpendicularly, with equally large .stones laid across them on 
the top. We sooii reached the convenient interior of the tumulus', 
where one cati not only stand upright, but can also walk about 
freOly, as it is neither more nor less than a little chapel, to whidi 
three .side-chapels are appended. Having brought with us a 
whole^ibundle of candles, we hung one of them in the centre of 
the large chapel, another in each of the three small ones, and the 
remainder we attached round about to the rocks, wherevfer we 


could ; and now, in this illumination, my eyes beheld the most 
remarklible and most interestiag specimen of primitive Cyclopeaii 
archheetum t ever saw. Rude and simple as every thing was,' it 
Would yet bo* difficult for mo to convey to my readers a corrbet ’ 
idee of the appeavance and structure of these chapels. 

. Tt: H ttiacnifest that they were not hollowed'out of the tnO^ihdl ’ ^ 
of .etones isobsequent to its erection, for this its structitre wdaM 
not permit; but they existed before the hill itself, and the' great 
liylMiiiid was raised over the reof of tfae chtifiels. 

bsHet houses of cards, so were these chipels built 
hdb^eif ottuied.' h'A few largo ^ dart stones werq obuied beside ‘ 
'OMheIr edges/to the baclt and side walls/'and bfist' 
th(^«'leWivRoiO'#^pl^^ « eeiling:'"' Iw tbiO 
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ihe three little side-chapels constructed/ They of Coui^ remained 
opeh OD the side where they were to communicate with the centre 
larger chapel* One of these chapels faces the east^ one the west, 
ana one the north; dh the south is the entrance to the passage 
out. This opening i%a door, with gigantic stone door-posts and 
stone architraves. The principal difficulty the old Cyclopean 
architects had to surmount must have been in the construction oF 
the* vaulted roof of the high middle chapel; and this difficulty has 
been solved by supposing that, upon the four firm bases or points 
of support afforded by the roofs of the little chapels and the mighty 
architraves of the doorjway of the centre -one, they laid other largo 
flat pieces of rock, which projected inwards a little. On ih^e 
again they placed similar stones, which projected inwards a little 
more than those beneath lhem,^and thus gradually narrowed the 
space more and more. This operation was repeated three or four 
times, so that at laat^nly a small hole remained open in the top 
of the centre chapel, which vms thenMosed by one gigantic sleue,^ 
and in this way the whole was completed. When the chapel was 
afterwards covered outside with a mass of flint-stones, their weight 
gave increased flnnness to the over-lapping stones that formed the 
roof, and in this way the entire building must remain there, firm 
and indestructible, through eternity. The immense mass of stones 
which now lies, like a great hill, upon this chapel and its side- 
ch^els, and upon the roof of the entrance-passage, was probably 
formed gradually, and in the course of time* It w,^ and is the 
custom, not only in Arabia, some countries of Africa, and many 
others of the woald, but also in Ireland and in Scotland, to hes 4 i 
up stones on holy places, and particularly over graves. In Arabia, 
in northern Africa, in some of the Baltic Provinces, as In Estfionia, 
and also in some parts of Scotland, usage requires every one who 
passes by to throw a stone upon the holy place, while he probably 
at the same time makes some pious wUh, or repeats a short prayer. 
In this way great heaps of«6tones have be^n raiseS, fti various 
places* in all these, countries. It is probable that, immediately 
on the consecration of the holy place, a great portion of the stones, 
we^ thrown upon it by the assembled multitude ; and afterwards, 
*in; tb^ course of centuries the original heap became a bill* a result 
of the . pious labours of the believing. 

I have said that in this way tbe entire Cydopein work wHI* 
endure for eternity; for, excepting the wasting awav of tbe stenel 
by tbe^iurtion of the air and weather* which* from the hardnefo 
tbmr natur^t cannot happel^ in any conceivable period of tia^i wo 
cajmiitiCkU'W jmegiued capable of deatrt^mg th^ meabioeiibL 
The thousands of years which have passed over these stones have 
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net-left on tht-m a: »i»gic tmoe of injuvji;. A flawing meas-plaut 
bos not even ont'e £x«(l iteelf inaL<ie< An eartlx^uake, o()e»tag 
the mouth uf the earth, mid swallowi^ig up the entire nionunent, 
is the only conceivable natural event ttfat could destmy this 
chapel. Bui Irelnud has nut yet suffered this calamity, and pro* 
hably never will. In all probability, it has as little to fear hviin 
man tiis from nature; for none of the motives which have led to 
the destruction of ancient buildings can exist w'ith roganl to hTesv 
Grange. Many of our architeclnral remains have disappeared 
beneath the destroy big hand of man, because tliey became ob¬ 
noxious to succeeding^tciierations. Thus o^re desiroyed the lias* 
tile at Pari.'S, and many an old German castle and town. Many 
were demolished bciauso their materials could be afipliecl by suc¬ 
ceeding generations to other purposes. Others were destroyed to 
satisfy avarice and curiosity, because their destroyers ho[>ed to 
find either fcrcasiu’cs or other matters concealed in them. Thus 
Mev^al pyramids in E^ypt, several roi’al sepulchrt's in the Crimea, 
and in other places, have lieen rummaged and destroyed. J ben, 
again, passion for art and science has all but mined otlier monu- 
laents, as witness many beautiful tenip’e.s in Greece. Of all these 
Btotivos, however, not one can ami the inhabitants of Erin against 
such monuments as New Grange. Great blocks of stone, such as 
these, can be of no use to the present or future generatioBs: 
gniess the humaij race again returns to its old barbarism, and our 
architeotural |its descend to the level of this Cyclopean architec¬ 
ture. And, even then, blocks stoue, more easily obtaiuahle, 
would be found in the neighbourhood. . 

These chapels can no longer iu any way be offensive ; for the 
diffeitnces of opinion, and the party contentions, of which they 
were parhaps once the object, in the time of the Druids, just as 
many heathen and not-lieatben temples afterwards became, and still 
axe, have all long since pa8se(4,away, and their revival is altogether 
inconceivable. ivie#c wantonness wuuld have far too nmeb to do 
in the desirtiction of these vast masses of stone, so that we need 
not entertain any fears from that cause. The u-t-cuthusiavts, who 
have plundered the tetpples of,Greece and of other countries,, can 
segrwly find any thing here worth robbing; for these stiultures*' 
are only remarkable in their prf>sent entirety, and would lose their 
iftturgstiSiB soon as the individual pieces were Utketi asunder.. Per- 
h»|is Snt'ttXiCeptiion anat be made to this in a few.respects, asTat^l 

Curiosity and avarice can derive littld er 
gefhipig Ichm Hhet «lsailrucijien of dhis Edifice; for here thew 'itl 

and met^r «oe' can anm’edipli^ 
tmj^yinew r<>hiaMi^^ ftotiimg .more tium 4be< 
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before bis eyes* From itU tbis it follows, that 
New <7rftRge> tike other similar monuments of a re]D(»to antiquity^ 
will most last longer than the tower of Babylon, the 

obblisks of £gy^ ttfe temples of Greece, the castles of the 
mkkileages, and all dtbe buildings of our own 40}'. This refiiec- 
tionat once forces itself on the spectator ; and, while it iills him 
.with respect for these witnesses of a long-departed age, convinces 
bitzi that they will continue to speak into as fjr distant a future. 

^ Wc then examined the details of the three little chapels, and 
found them no less interesting than the structure of the whole. 

In each of them w^e a large stone basin* and, in one of them, 
two such basins, one within the other. These basins, which bear 
some resemblance to the baptismal foiits'of our Christian church*^, 
arc the most remarkable specimens of Druidical or Cydopean 
stone-cutting I cvet» beheld. They are grecit caldron-round stones, 
about twenty or twepty-four feet in cmmmfercnce, hoJlowed out 
into a shallow cavity, like tl^ saueef of a tca-cup. The m^ncT 
in which they were hollowed out, and iho entire workmanship' of 
them, is so rude, and the circular form of the basin is so irregular, 
that, altliough it is quite evident they have been thua fasbioncit, 
not by nature but by art, it is yet impossible to conceive in what 
way this form has l^en given then. Chisel, circle, and*me&suring- 
rod seem not to have been used in their formation. It looks just 
as if the hollows were produced by rubbing one^ great stone upon 
another for a long time. These basins rest upon aqpther immense 
stone, which serves them as a pedestal; and in the eastern cliapel 
there is, as I haac said, two such basins, a smellier within a larger. 
Perhaps in the oUier two chapels thcro were also similar little 
basins, which may Itave been removed for some museum ctf anti¬ 
quities; for I remember having seen a Druidical basin of.dhis kind 
in an English tnnseum. The northern chapel, which is exactly 
opposite the entrance-passage, is cinstrucled of the largest stones. 
One of the basins was half-dull of water wWeh haci trickled from 
the roof of the cavern. My companion told me f)l)at he always 
saw this water here, whenever he visited the chapel. 

With the exception of these basins, few traces«of art are to bo 
saeff, and these consist of some marks here end there on the 
atones. On one, for example, several parallel zigzag lines have 
been cut. vOn the surface of another are some spiral lines, wiml* 

^ ingvround in six or seven circles, within one another, like a helix. 
Then there em some iitiie round figures with radii, wr}iicii% 
resemble stars, and, fiullly, a figure whkb seetns to be s»esnt 
fpT wti^. imita^ of .flowew or fruitSi - Those^ st»r-Uke:i^ 
were periia^ meant ibr etars, which the old star^wenhif^ng 
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Druijis used to engrave upon the tombs of their htroskb' ''M'. 

things are very awkwardly, rudely, twd by<nO. jaiesi^ ileN$l|^ 
(kit. The spiral lines are the most numerous, andirapj^huled^Mfe 
oif the many spirals of metal wire which have been found 
old tombs, and wiiicb are supposed to have been intended fertma- 
inents. An inscription, too, is shown in one of the chapels, on the 
foot of one of its side-stones. It consists of various undeciphemble 
characters, which, as Irish, antiquarians assert, belong neither 
to the “ Feadha,” the common old Irish alphabet, nor to the 
“ Ogham,” the secret writing of the ancient Irish; but is, in ail 
probability, an apocryjilial addition of moglem date. The most 
remarkable evidence of human labour, how^ever, is on a stone which 
fofms the inner door-post of the chapel. The projecting edge of this 
stone is marked, from top to bottongi, with slight grooves or furrows. 
It appears precisely as if several ropes had been for a long time 
drawn backwards and forwards across it, and ‘wom in it one fur- 
^ver another. When we consider the siae of the stone, this 
marking must have cost no .slight trouble, and it is quite impos¬ 
sible to conjecture its object. Were these furrow? intended for 
numerical records ? The entire structure and its details, is, in 
fact, one of the most interesting sights one can behold. It is to 
be regretted that this temple is so concealed, and that, by reason 
of its inconvenient entrance, it is almost inaccessible to half the 


iiuman race—the fair sex. Were the managers of the opera of 
Nonna acquainteH with this subterranean Druid-temple, they 
would certain!^ have represented it on the stage, and it couM 
scarcely fail to make a great impression on the spectators. 

As we were going out again, and 1 once more threw the light 
on spins.stones, I observed, on those which formed the inner-door 
of the entrance, a countless multitude of little gnats. These' 
aniciials arc now the only, and perhaps the most ancient, inhabit¬ 
ants of.this. colossal work. Yjsar after y^ they retire here in 
the autiimB toipass the'viuter, and fi^out again in the spring. 

Wheq at dast we regained the open air, we met two’Irish 
j)ca$ants,‘ and askpd them by whom they beHeved these cAveritSf 
were formed, ^hey replied** the Danes,” which is the- 
aaswe|r .^iyqn by the Irish tp questions rmqtecting the origin 
any alicmhi*structure in their country. It is the ^anes who have 
piled up ,,t|i||^, moalis, the .Danes to whom the oldest of tficir 
ruii^[t;f^i^ the Ihiiios have erected the gntfUiht 

harper the Round Towere, the igiiorant epe^! 

inoB\i|ie<q)iih0laietlme8 ascribe to the DsW; andv in faett to 4m' 
annw^ia^‘*kiif Ah and 'tho-fineiid.srf- 

the well-educated, who, without 
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dxer vottetstibnr this opinion of the people. The Panes 

irim in‘^i^k|^d in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries; while 
mmf of t0onumen(s attributed to them manifestlj^ derive their 
ori^tlilroin a far earlier period. Besides, they properly occupied 
onj^ the ^tent part ef the island; while tlie monuments ascru>i^ 
to thmi are, on the contrary, found in all parts of it, and arc so 
extremely numerous, and of such variety, that one cannot avoid 
concluding that the people are in error. But, on the other hand, 
the Irish are not deficient in boldness of imagination, as they 
often date their traditions from a far more remote period than that 
of the Danes. Nay, they are even incUnOd, wherever pos.sible, to 
ascend centuries back, before their time; and therefore it woukl 
seem that they are entitled to some belief in relation to their 
Danish monuments, when they content themselves with claiming 
for them a date com'paratively modern. 

All thc'^c various* tonsiderations combined have led me to an 
i)ypothesis which 1 have met With in no Irish writer, namely, ffa^t 
the Irish people may have confounded the ** Danes ** with the much 
more ancient nation, of nearly the same name, the 
who are said to have lived in Ireland long before the birth of 
Christ. These Danaans, or Tuaiha-de-Danaans, were, according 
to Irish tradition, the third race who colonised Ireland. * Of theie 
Danaans, Moore, who repeats the popular tradition, says:-^ 
They were a people famed for necromancy, whe, after sojourn¬ 
ing for some time in Greece, where they had learned this myste¬ 
rious. art, proceeded from thence to Denmark and Norway, and 
became possessors^ while in those countries, of certain marvellous 
trei^ures, among which were the Stone of Destiny, the Sorcerers 
Spear, and the Magic Caldron. Armed with these wonderful gifts, 
the tribe of the Danaans next found their way to Scotland; and, 
after a rest there of some years, set sat), under the auspices of 
their chieftain, Nuad of the Silver tHand,* for Irdtand. Here, 
landing secretly, under covertof a mist which*their edefadntments 
had raised, these sorcerers penetrated into the country, and con¬ 
quered 4he iuhabttaiits in the battle of Moytura, which is also 
called die ^Battle of the Field of the Tower." 

* As^o mueh art, and even magic, is attributed to the Danaans, 


* celled,^' sajs Moor^ ?*from an urtificisl iHvcr hand, which he wore 
to lpit« sustained ftom a wound he received lathe bettk ofMoytnr^ 

are tol^ i^ously to the* Ostii a goldmitb, formed the hans^ 

end 'tiBiich, the son of yian w^l instruct^ iPi the ptaedctl pi^ pf 
nn^{ier)s wit the arm!” i add this merely to give m rcadmsqma ,id»pf ,^^« 
ex^iteu?^ aethwiiey of detail vdih ,#hieh the* trah write tbeii: 
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ibey thay have easily covered Ireland wUfatnaoy'ttionusatevHa of thair 
aiUiland as their tianif haajieariy the saine sound as the 

Danes, the generations which dwelt ^in Ir^eland after the D^'neB 
may have ^ven the latter credit for much that properW belohl^ 
to that more ancient people. Moreover^ ncost of the remima of 
the Danes, or Danaans, are, even at the present moment, objects 
of superstition, and the scenes of gohlir.s and enchantmeut 1 
much is certain, that Cyclopean structures, like this of K^cw 
Grange, must date their origin from the most remote antiquity. 
It is likewise highly probable, and now the generally-received 
opinion among the learned, that these barsows and cairns served 
for some religious purpose. Some believe that they v\ere the 
sepulchral monuments of celebraled heroes or kings. Others ima¬ 
gine that they were temples. Peiiiaps they may have served both 
purposes at the same time. In Africa, there'are tribes who have 
no other temples, or places for pra}er, thai'i''thc graves of their 
‘*^Maffabout5. In these subterraneoifs chapels, perhaps, uot only 
were sacrifices offered up to the* memory and the manes of the 
revered departed, a king or a high-priest, but also the well-being 
of all was implored in prayer, while on the summit of the hill a 
fire was kindled in honour of the Sun-god, or god of light. In 
Cornwall ‘there is a cairn called “ Kani Leskyg,*' or ‘‘ Karn of 
Burnings.’" Perhaps the summit was sacred to the celestial Sun* 
god, or god of light, and the hollow subterranean chapels, on die 
contrary, to the infernal powers. The stone basins may then have 
served for altars, or sacrificial vessels. 


There are, as 1 have said, many other tnmulr along the banks 
0 ^ the.Boyne, yet they arc all, with one exception, far lower'and 
smaDer than that of New Grange. The people say that ancient 
chieftains are buried beneath these little hills. I he exception 
is that called Dowth, or the Moat of Dowth, which exactly 
reseifibles Ndw Grange; bu^ it seems to me to be a^iutle larger 
and higher/ and oiftside it Is not covered with bushes, but 4^uiU* 
bare. At one spot, where the turf has been removed, ono can 
plainly see that, like New Grange, it is compoeted of an Immieuso 
mass of flint stones.^ On one side of the bill there is also an 
,«i^rance^ a couple of large stones, laid on one another, fdrti^itg 
iijst such a door as that of New Grange. It is extrtSmelj’ pro- 

entrance leads to a siihihur hollow passage, and 
mdit n k pei^^ perhaps sonowhat varied, 

/lt|iMl bf epnaparis^n. Bd^ 'pih;! 


any ferther, 
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ber vrell how i abused the barbansm of the countrv, when I 
l>eheldy m souiheim fiuroia and among the Tartan^ the many yet 
untouched and unopened tumulu But should 1 ^ there again 
1 wiH beg pardon of tbh people for this injustice^ since^ in a state 
like Great Britaui^ spch extremely interesting and remarkable 
monutneaU stand unexamined, yes, unvalued, silent, and shut up, 
like the Pyrarnids in the desert. Would not one imagine that 
here, in this English country, every thing, worth examining would 
in? explored and rummaged, over and over again, by antiquarians, 
and lovers of science and art? But I must add, that.the cairn or 
temple of Dow'th is not the only instance of this kind. 

From the summit of this hill we enjoyed one of the most 
beautiful prospects of the valley of the Bo^ae, down upon all th\ 
tumuli lying around, upon the ri\er wind^g between them, and 
then away towards *the west*upon the town of Slane, where, in 
former times, a fampus college existed, and which still lies there, 
as Cromwell left it—'*!u runts. To 4hese old Catholic colleges, 


n^. 

now lying in jrubbish, the Irisn patriots point with sadness. i ney 
once iiad many of them ; but since the times of Cromwell and of 
William IIL they have none. Their young people, intended for 
the priesthood, were all forced to complete their clerical education 
in foreign lands, in Spain, Italy, or France. Not till a recent 
period did the Rotuan Catholics obtain a college of their own for 
the education of their clergy—the College of Maynooth in the 
vicinity of Dublin, which now represents the uuii^ersiiy of Roman 
Catholic Ireland, * 

Not far from ^tbe Moat of Dowth, upon the estate of the 
Nettcrville family, are the ruins of an old church. They are, as 
usual, ornamented with ivy; and witluii the roofless circuit^ its 
walls are, as is also usual, the monuments of those who^ as the 
Irish say, were brought home to their own people,’’ Among 
others was the white marble monument o£ a Netterville,,which 
stood so ^tremely pleasing^ and j^icturesqqp bctwocn«tbe gray 
cburcb'walls and the green Ivy, that 1 cannot unde rstand why the 
English travel to P^re la Chaise at Paris, and to Frankfort, to 
the prosaic monuments there, while, by making a tour of the old 
•c^pri^i^ards of Ireland, they might enjoy the greatest abuiidatice 
of picturesque, beautiful, and in every respect Intcrestipg sights. 
IVf. have piany complete collections of all ilUtioguibhed En^ii^ 
m^sioiis: why ha^ e not a few EugUsIx painters and w ritm joihed, 
arid given to .ipe world pn^Jlustrated work uixlor the iide of 
Old Churchyards* of Ireland?" The paiuter indeed miiat b|j|i t 
Ruyiwlaeh whpserunequalled “ Churcbvs^d,” in thelUyj^i^Swy 
at ui^spen, comes near^m and poeb;)'to an ixiah 
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yard; while the writer must be a Moore or a Byrokit for the 
nrthetlc as well as the .histcsrical department should be' illnaiioed 
with liveliness and itnegination. These churcbyardS) in w'hteh, 
amid ruins and beneath venerable trees* often in the midst of the 
greatest wildness and desolation, the not^le and the poor are 
buried, are unquestionably the most significant symbols ’of the 
condition and mode of thinking of the Irish people- The Irish 
are much attached to every thing that is old, and imagine that 
they can find their last long rest only among the dust of their 
own people,’' and in that place with which so many old traditions 
and legends are associated, although these witnesses of the days 
of their ancient glory now lie in ruin and 3ecay. Full of love for 
their old churches, for their old traditions, for their old recollec¬ 
tions, generations afte^enerations lay themselves down here amid 
these shattered walls, and seeni^o hope that^lreland too, as well 
us themselves, will one day arise from hej; jrains to a new and 
^glorious life. • „ 

t "visited this church, however, not on account of the old monu¬ 
ments, but for something else,—namely, “ Shilagh na Gigh,” that 
is, in English, “ Cicely of the Branch” whose name relates to an 
extremely remarkable old Irish custom, which again reminded me 
of the Eaa^this time the old East of Herodotus. The Irish are 
no less superstitious than the Romans of old, and, like them, **ill 
luck and good luck” is the principal object of their thoughts and 
cares. A bundled thousand things and events are signs of ill 
luckmeetings, looks, wwds, sounds, natural phenomena, feel¬ 
ings of various kinds, become signs of ill luck finder certain cir¬ 
cumstances. The look of a sorceress is especially dreaded. ** She 
overlooked my child, and it now fades in his bloom,” is the expres¬ 
sion usqd on such occasions. 

As in nature every poison has its antidote, so likewise, in the 
world,of Irish superstition, jhere are as maiw things that bring 
good inch as there are that bring fuck, ror good lock they 
spit upon the penny they receive, lest it may be enchanted and 
infected with ill luck. For good luck they dip their cbiidreh ih 
holy wells, or have repourse to various eharms, when the ill luck 
of .a look or of a mere word is upon them. Even adults, ereifthtm/ 
hj^e> SQcaeUmes a dark and melancholy feeling that a spelt bf ill 
li^|: haa ,^een thrown around them by some person or other f 
ai»c^,thv vaiioua remedies they 9dop( to conhteimet it ** fdF|[dod 
lu^l^’T If Persnadeat nempo maliei^m, Vt ekhiheaf 

qt^.hahent.'**; 

iWH-iMd-*hatm^ waf mjce"iD Irdahd-^'^rma^ 
bp..,alim^;4^^ is still' tfaere-^wohien,: whb'inade a’’/^' 
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fo^sionof ihl$i «nd wbo» wiiMovera young or old manias tormented 
by the idea of iU penrthted him to tty thb tneana for^oorf htck, 

ICbtse women were, and are stil]| called SkUagh na GigA^ the 
origin of this name l^ave not been able to learu. It may be, 
howeref, that the beli^ gained ground that the mere imi|ge utould 
be sufficient; and the priests, so thought an Irishm^ whom I 
questioned on this subject, did all in their power to increase this 
belief, in order to diminish the use of the original remedy itself. 
Female images were therefore made to answer the purpose of 
living women, and were also called Sbilagh na Gigh; They were 
built into the side-walls of the chapels, probably in order that 
llius they might bo the more potent. My companion, who was 
intimately acquainted with Irish customs and antiquities, assured 
me that he knew of ten or eleven old chapels with these figures, 
and that one of them was still to be seen in the southern wall of 
the abovo-meutioned chapel of the Netterrilles. To convince 
myself of this, I went there, agd after ■some search I found a little . 
female figure in the place described. It was chiselled out of onb 
of the stones of the wall, in low relief, “ uiida erat, nec non ex- 
hibuit, quod juvenes ‘ for good luck’s sake’ spectare optarent."* My 
companion remarked, “tbey^call it also a female exhibition.^* I 
thought of the women whom Herodotus says frequented the temple 
at* Babylon, partly perhaps also <<for good luck.” 

Here is another proof that this western island is full of pecu¬ 
liarities to be met with in no other country of *Furope. Look 
whatever way one will, he will find some in Irelan<k Thus, on 
our return to Drqgheda, we met a funeral, and it struck me that 
the. bier was very rudely constructed. On inquiry, the people 
toldme that little art was here employed on the bier, because it was 
never used more than once, but immediately after the burial it 
was broken to pieces, and thrown into the grave. I afterwards 
found that this custom was pretty general in the north of Ireland. 
'Ihoy destroy it in the churcjiyard, either hewing il with a 
hittenet, or placing it betw^een the forked limbs of a trefe, and 
breitimug it to pioces:. 

t had scarcely entered Drogheda at one side, before I had tigain 
V> quii H.pn tlm others in consequence of the resolution 6f some 
efiinusiasUc friends of antiquity, with whom I had the good luck 
totJ^omtt ,g<U)uain^ in that place, and who would not suffer me 

I n uf tbdr celebrated Monastery 

^ *^080 (in Ireitend) famous anouaatic'Tuins He a few miles 
to ihe north of Drogheda, and I set out lor them the next d^. 

Th^y CQ^sl|t|ad of the oC.a^ a«rd a?R^d 

Toiffr^ and.^ai^ s^me ditUmce frwn the b^h road, so that tte'had 
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to zt^ho the lonely ailii deaei^ted pile by tutrrow by^wayflr Mooog^ 
terbmce, or, as it is called m the Irish langui^» ** ]Sdaina$ttr« 
i* e« the Monastery' of Buite or Boetiue, owes its origin 
to a celebrated abbot or bi$ho|> of that iiame, who lived towards 
the dose of the fifth century, and was a disciple of St. Patrick* 
Many aboots and professors of this monastery distinguished them- 
selveai and are all famous in Irish annals. The most celebrated of 
theid was Ftann, who died in the year 1056. He was the last great 
cnriginal authority of the old Irish language, in history, poetry^ and 
eloquence, says his biographer Adamnar; and of him it is also 
said^— 

“ Flann, of the great church of sweet Buite, 

< The last professor tha couiitiy of the three Firms was Flauu/’ 


There is said to be still extant a multitude of historical poetns 
wTitten by him. But the work fir which he Is most celebrated in 
Ireland, is his Synchronisms of ther Irish kings, and of the Oriental 
and Roman emperors, anddhe hea^ tnonafehs of all Ireland, as 
weft as its Christian provincial rulers, and, finally, the kings of 
Scotland of Irish descent. 

Monasterboice, in^remote times so long the seat of piety, art, 
science, and learning, lost its importance and fell into ruins after 
the English took possession of the kmgdom of Meath, to which 
it belonged. 

Not far from the ruins, on a bleak height, lay a few huts of Irish 
labourers; and'then the road led down into the plain, in which 
nothing was^ to be seen but these ruins in the centre. They lie 
together, lonely and melancholy, in a picturesque group; and while 
all around was bare, they were overshadowed liy some old trees, 
whieb found support,and protection between their walls. At the 
side 0 ^the high Round Tower, around whose lofty brokemsummit 
ravens and rooks were fluttering, and between th j low ivy^manUed 
churt^-walls, a couple of lofty stone crosses sllowed themselves, 
erect atul iv-iinjured, while ifie intermediate spaces, as usual, were 
filled wftUoid and falling, and.i^ew and upright, gravestones. 
The dusky hue of the turfy soil around, the bright-*yellow foliisgc 
of the trees amid the ruins, and the green sward at the base ol the 
huildings, all these Various colours gave an extremely picturesque 
appearance to the interesting group of little a:o8ses, churches, 
towmr^ and gravestones. Then there was no one to be scea> ex¬ 
cept m^velf Md the guide whom 1 had chosen at the Imtst (tnd 
tlM enbre jkv, as is tmial in Ireumd, was full of doud^mouhtains 

an^i mort grotesque shapesr ..... < .s 

Irish w,riter^Pet^ 

cdlburi^wUh wiiich nrture 




has pajiiteij sorfacd .of are. ^^ite^pe^ul^r to our island* 
Taevt* is »oi a^ade of^^’isn Wuicli does not ad^ her soil/from 
the brightest yellow-green^ tq darkest brown-gaeiEnt* In no 
other land ore these colours ofeqoal strength and depth* Even 
our bogs, with alUhcir vatfations' of colours, with their purple, Ui«dr 
red, brown, block, by tlicir violent contrasts add still more beauty 
to it, and complete tiic national fodividuality of our landscape* 
Nay, even our clouds, too, %ave<Sn a high degree a quite peAliar 
character, which is the result of the moisture of our climate* 
They have a vastness in their forms and shapes, a strength of 
light ai'd shade, seldom seen iu other lands. Irish clouds are one 
moment sunny and gliltering, and in the next moment they arc 
rolling their dark shadows over the landscape, and shrouding it i|i 
melancholy gloom.*' Thasc words of another clearly express what 
every traveller in Ireland willsot^ especially what he says respfeeU 
ing the clouds. Ireland is the richest cloud-land in Europe, and 
every painter should *00100 here to study clouds. This is also 
partly true of the whole islatids of threat Britain, and explains ' 
why, in the works of all English landscape painters, such great 
attention, such detailed execution, and so much trouble is bestowed 
ou the sky.; and also why Howard, the first who attempted a 
classification of clouds, was an Englishman. 

• What i have remarked respecting the clouds, might also said 
symbolically of tlie political and moral heaven of Erin. As clouds 
upon clouds rise from the Atlantic Ocean, and envelope her in an 
ever-varyiug and ever differently tattered mantle oi gloom, with 
beams of light llowing down through the rents, so clouds upon 
clouds continually emerge from the sea of events, and shroud in 
constantly-changing forms the oppressed and straitened spirit of 
her pqpjple, who dream on in sad despair, being but occasionally 
permitted, in the warm sunshine of prosperity and joy, t<J resign 
theniselves to a passing ecstasy. One cannot help believing that 
ho perceives the character of a people, and the national history of 
tbejr country, depicted in thft natural scenery and cliniafb of Iheir 
land,' These changing clouds of an Irish sky cofttinually remind 

us of Moore’s poems^ 

♦ 

' * Erin 1 the tear and the smile in thaie eyes. 

Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy ^kiei f’ 




of his ^badcs of sorrovr: 

’ ' t 

“ Ha* sorrow tby ytw, days shaded.” 
ofhi^ fism^gleams of jojr: f 

” iSa a iean o’er thOilioe «rf the wt*«i» 'ifiim'*' 
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of hisi weepipg stars ; 

At the Aid-hour o{id||ii^ vitm ths stars are sreepiPi.” 
of hifc lingering am! vanUhj^ light t 

’Tts gone, and for tmti the light u9saw biealUng." 
of his sunbeams amid rain: 

“ Though dark are our norroim, to d.i} we’ll forget them, 

* And smile through our tears, hke iiaunbram in showers " 

^Ve at length arrived at the rnins theinselics; and at the same 
time there also arrived one of those stotmv hail-showers, rolling 
over the landscape. The hail lattled down hetiscen the old 
shattered walls, and we had to creep for tsiu Iter iiiio the Hound 
’I'ower, the door of which vias here fuituiiatel> luai enough to tin 
ground to allow ns to slip in with ease. Tins towei ia ot the 
usual heiglit of 110 feet, but mr} have been soniuivhat higher, 
as its summit is now broken. It his also the*usnal circuniferciue 
of aU feet. Though I wa- alw.s;^a glxd tot’if able to visit one of 
iheae singular buddings, 1 ftund oochiog in this' tower of Monaj- 
lerbone to distingiii&li it from other', of the same kind. The 
ruined churches likewise have nothing to disliiiguisli them, beyond 
the pietuiesque charms common to ail Irish ruins. Here, bowevet, 
are the three remarkable crosses I have alread} menlioned, erected 
in honour*of the three cidebrated Irish saints, St. Patuck, Hoetiu , 
and Columh Kill. 

These trossevs belong to the most rcmaikable of the old 
Christian aimquities of Ireland, being decorated with gieat art, 
and better preserved than others of a similar description. Tbev 
arc composed of several large blocks of stone, laid*one over another, 
are from twenty to twent}-four feet high, and are ornamented 
from*top to bottom with graceful scolptuies. Then form tsquite 
peculiae, and in no Chiistian oountr} have I seen any thing lik<‘ 
them. On a pillar, about fourteen icet high, whirh stands on a 
broad* pedestal, is fired a cr«ss, with fuui arms of equal length, 
each of tlbidi her oifies somewhat wider towards the centre, in the 
same mannbr a9 the cioss of the Knights of Malta ; tlie arms of 
the cross are bound by a large stone ring or circle, the segments 
of which pass from ahn to arm. It looks as if a stone cross and a 
stone ring were united into one figure. The pillars, erw-tes* 
rings, all are covered with sculptures, which afford plenty of sub¬ 
jects for thought to the Irish antiquair. Their whole appearance 
proves that a very pendiar style of Cnristian art existed in ancient 
Irrlead; end, by the manner of their lines and drawings, reimnded 
me of the painlinffs and embellishmeiita of the old Irish menu- 
scripts which I bad seen at the college library in Dublin. 



iUf ' SIS 

Tbe pillan aud ib«rd^ of (hiti W «( ooune, fotir>Bid«d ; 
each siw ia bofden^ t#hKo4 Ifties or apirah v mid ihe entire 
b divided into Ijttle squarei^ ih omDi of which is s scene from the 
Old or New'Testameat hbto^ ; fot iiutance, Adam and Eve, Cain 
and Abel, Paindisc, Hell, the Passion, &c. In Paradise, I re¬ 
marked a couple of narpers. ^e Irishman could not conceive a 
Paradise, in which hecogi||inot Hnd bis beloved national instrument. 

The spiral liorders aim the ornaments, which serve here and 
there to fill up, are quite petuUar. Thus, on one cross I saw 
intertwined snakes, winding round n human head; on another, 
a woman with a long dog lunging to each ear,—perhaps a scene 
of torture from the liish hell. Two dogs, of slender forpis, 
twisted into a very peculiar figure, almost like snakes, occurred 
very often. 1 could not learn the meaning of these dogs, which 
appear so frequently on the olfl Christian monumeuts of liieland. 
At Dublin, I saw a crosier, which was coiered all over with these 
slender little dogs,*wVoiiglit the hack of its crook.* ThojwpK)<*‘ 
bably refer to the legend of soiin* Iiish saint. 

A vciy peculiar drawing, whit h I had already noticed on several 
Irish antiquities, again presented itself to me on Columba's cross, 
and oil that of St. Patrick. It was a perfectly regular circle, in 
which many twisted, and spiral lines were intertwined. On 

ene of these circles was a hand, neatly cliiscdled, in bas^reiiej-, 
upon the Slone. ^ 

1 began to consider what the monks could have ineaiit by those 
signs, unquestionably sjiM helical; and when 1 could not find any 
thing belter, Itonceived tlut*li) (he ciicle they perhaps intended 
to signify the globe of the world; bj the twisted and knotted, 
snaky and spiral lines, tlievaiiuus and storni) eddies and whiApools 
of hnii^an life and passions, which flow tbroiigli that globe; while 
the hattd, lying upon it, represented the luud of the Creator ind 
Tather of all things, who rules all these (oufused liti(‘t>, and will 
one day reduce them all into barnioiiious «rder. AViAm I bad 
fiitUhcd this solution, 1 asked my attendant Pad^*his opinion 
respecting the band, and the circle beneath it ? I’^kiug off his 
hat, he replied: “ I'll tell \ our honour. Look I there was a woman 
who leaked a cake one Sunday, and broke ihe commandment: but 
Vhon she caught hold of the cake to take it up, it remained banging 
to her band, and ahe could never get it off again; aud the holy 8L 
Patrick therefore had it carved, on the stnne here, to remind and 
to warn us for over to keep holy the holydays and Sundays, as Wte 
are commanded* That’s 1% jour honour added Psdify, and M 
put on hia hat again, ' 

Ou tbe font olooe cross various inonst«||s are carved, ptobaMy 

‘Jl 
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i^boUc of btwtiiMism ito4 tb# foas af Chriftkaft^* in tha mtikt 
of which the cross hot gloriswwly mhud itself, whilst they lie in 
chains at its feeU ** 1'hese tMthsaes* ynnr honotr, were never sot 
up hero by the hand of man,'* said my PaddV) “but were broughf 
hither from Home by angels, and stood pp of themselves the 
moment they were laid iu the ciotreh^ard, and placed'themselves 
in the hole of the pedoslal iu wliicli yoifr honour secs them stand¬ 
ing. The angoht had nothing nl at) to do aith it, yuur honour. 
The crosses did it, as I said, of themselves. The cro.ss of the 
holy Coiunilt Kill only has Ix'cn -et ig* by men." 

Coluiob Kill, called also Coluniba, is one of the most celebrated 
of the Irish saints. He was, .is is siiid oT most liish saints, of 
royal lineage; for on his ftitber's side he was descended fioin Nial, 
who was the father of many kni^s; nhiie his moilior, /T^llicna, 
was of the princely house of Lenisler. lleforo she bare her after¬ 
wards so celebrated son, she had u dream wliicji I will here narrate, 
""T l’"*’\ly proof of the gieattcelehritj^ of this saint, partly to give- 
iny readers a sample of tin' iantastic nature of lri.sh dreams. 
Adamiiar, an Irish authui, who arote so early as the seventh ren- 
tuiy, relates this diearn thus :—“ There appealed to the princess 
iEthena, as she laj awake one nicht shortly before her delherj, 
an angel fi-om hcav*>ii. who brought hei a veil of wonderful beanty, 
OB which were embroidered and pointed the most clnirniiug flower-, 
in the entire world. o'Etheiia w.ts astonished at the beauty of the 
flowers, and wislied to catch hold ot the veil; hut the angel lifted it 
up, and spreaii it out; and, when tho princess asked him why he so 
soon deprived her of the present htf had displayed to her, he made 
uiswer, that tliis veil was a type of a great .and honourable gift 
she «vould receive, which likewise she could not retain long 
for herpelf, but would he obliged soon to amd out into tb« world. 
The‘princess then saw the veil nscond into the ait, and spreading 
itselfojut wider and wider, sluwly depart from her. At last she 
beheld il, rovered with beautilful flowers and glittering stars, a)>rDad 
itself far away over the valleys, mountains, |)latns, and forests.” 

Shortly alter aho boro Coiumba, or, as he was at first called, 
(Irimflian, for the .name of Coiumba was afterwards given to 
him when the dove-like simplicity and innocence of his chsnuMer. 
hBcapa* known. Kill, as we have already remarked, meeiis, in 
tMMtUni bwh» tho sane as church; so that Cehunh Kill ugoKbs 
“idiesifma vAnrnA." Not tfierel^ were his labovrs cituiSned 
g ad IhflantkvWiMtv h« foanded OKmastenes and achcoh, hut he was 
«| the gtMMMMU imfurttace to ikotlandialBo, whithw ht datigratid, 
•ad «h<|he «|K>stle he became. The a*0M whitdi Ww here 
raised in his wnour, t||song the ruins of Mouastaihniiae, Mire fall 



doriKft ww l&if«*k#>'%ut''b«* hetn^ iis 

tQ«lUated e^ndltion^' which $Und[s^hi4.sc}tfaE0 hole jiti 

tibe ped0itaU soiiH} water had «^l^ted« !Vfy P«fidy assiH^ me 
ihlA thU water reniaified hef^ the whole year, and never dried up, 
even- though tain shpuld not have fallen for u long time* > PeUpLe 
eome from far and wide to \va4t .their diseased limbs wiih:mis 
sweats of Columba's crO^s-*^ They also scraj^e and acrfM^ of' 
tho moss which grows on t!ie surface of the cross, wrap it care- 
fidly in paper, take it home, and, for good luck,*" mix it in tlicdr 
tea. . 

Has it ever been tlie custom, any where else in Christendom, 
h> erect large handsome crosses, iierr churches, to particular saints, 
as chapels are built, iu order there to pray for them ? or is i'^is 
also a custom peculiar to the l^isli Christians alone ? 

J retunied on foot to the little hut on the rising ground, wdiere we 
had deft our car, as another hj^ayy showor fk hail was pouring 
down on the ruins and the (^irk holds, 1 was compelled, foe th% 
sake of shelter, more closely to inspect the interior of the cabin. 
Here I particularly observei the mode of preparation of these 
oaten cakes which I had seen carved iu stone on the cross of 8t. 
Patrick, and which form so conspicuous a feature in the whole 
domestic economy of the north of Ireland and Scotlaad. These 
iPamous oat<*cakes arc made of coarsely ground oals, the principal 
grain of Ireland and Scotland, in the following extremely simple and 
even rude manner. The meal is formed into a tbicTc paste with water, 
and'spread upon a warm circular plate of iron {cslt^ a griddle)^ 
which is found iy every Irish cabin, and is heated by a few handfuls 
of lighted straw. The paste is spread out on this like a thin pan- 
oike, aild in a few nioments is fit to eat, and dry like biscuk. As 
the poopid call this cake, and as tliey eat these oat«cakbs evi^ 
day, it ihight lead one to suppose, that, as cake-eaters^ the frish 
aud Scotch live very luxuriously. ^ These cakes, howevei, taste 
ttot much lifter than flour ipixed with watetyand afterwards dried. 
Nevertheless, many {lersons are passionately fond of them; and 
usually assure the stranger, when they show him their 
that mey are exceedingly wholesome, etrmigtheniug, and 
I wmaialiing, which t»m only he true of them vrlueu compared with 
wwiery aiid potato. The EngUsh, who ate 

% very inquisitive about out black word 

ECi'' soften u^li^usly ^ve&mk that wo^ ^ frkod 

m^mUi iiN«v j|ia,|pvwu%e«a to hones id lfa^^ ieduUti|i:, oempleti|jhfr 
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of i^ptre would 

fortunate in the extreme tf, they could only thiu ^<^d, 
thxt Cbe iryh call tlii^'amd'f^te cai^t auid cpa||fai’ it. 
hjMt ibourisliing food' they'din pjfdcUTe.. , Illt.'th^gH 
and Ireland) particularly iu the north, as wf^jil as ‘in thenora^ of 
Bufftdid, oat-cakes' are at home, and he who U fond dt them 
inw i^oy^^hem ^Ven in London. 

The ifrish harp, too, which I had seen in the picture of Pwr^isf^ 
oh the atone cross at l^onasterbolcc, I again,found dndng.m 
sojouhi at Drogheda.. It was at the house of a Roipan Catuouc 
prics^ •who^.gave Us an*'Irish musical-poetical tThin^.l 

reckdh one of the most agreeSlile smries t ever attended. ;Ti>e 
-reception room of this gentleman, like that of manyjrish patriots, 
'was adorned with portraits of Fa'ther Mathew, of Moore, and of 
O’Cdnnell. The latter I scarcely recognised, for he ivAs pabted 
in various colours, witli a mantle trimmed w^h fur, and had Jib 
'~i.h>rd^ayor’s golden chain around hj^s neck. He looked like.an. 
old Irish king. Besides these, there were pictures of two cele? 
hrated Irish landscapes and ruinsy and portraits of some Irish 
saints and apostles. In one picture was Father Matheiv in the 
air, on a grassy mound. Behind him, in the dark bjsck- 
ground, steod p Christian cross, and through the cloudy sky h 
Stream of light poured down upon it. Before him kneeled ana 
stood' the }au)e, the blind, and the healthy, to whom he "pas 
poaching* This picture was interesting to me, as an illustrajoiH) 
of Ihe opinions which the Irish entertain of this remarkable man. 

' Drogheda is a very Irish town—^the last geiiuy^ Irish oop th* 
traveller m'eets with on this coast as he advances northwardsj.li^^ 
aftb* every thing is more inclined to tho Scotch. Nay,, oin^- 
heda i^ierliaps more Irish than ipany a town b tho sodth 
r^ tbu Mand. The population is almost entirely Roin^ 

•and hut vciiy few. Protestants arc, to he found Droghi^l^rjla 

therefore*oud of thcsgipatest Wongt^olda of.O’Counelh^pud.S^M 
naphh eulogised by him hi the speech I hdkVd 
pk‘fi0ei4, a Wge paper published h{ue,j^tabs, 
dteify: numhi^r, some out-and-QUt pepepl-articleai th« 
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otilir aljotot to take Um^ pf i|ie 
limp’lDa|!t!tiMi'cotmiiapif to render hie njore dcisipw .to pe 
aft ^iii<% an Xriali pbetiral-musical soiree. / ', > N l 

ifitat person Who came forward wa? an IrisB declaitper,||; a 
rdah'froiin among the people,->I know not whether a .^rdpner^ pk 
car^nter, a ploughmanf or a “broken farmer,’** ,btit I Was |oW 
havkobw . a coufiiless number of old Irish poems and sou^. 
He eaeie in and thus addressed me:—“ Out of friendship for him 
/tnieaiiiog the priest) 1 am come: he told me that there was a 
rorelgner here, Who wished to hear some of our old Irish poetus, 
atid*I will gladly recite to him what I know.” ^ •' 

■“ I am much obliged tp you,” said the priest; “ but if you Were 
to redte all you know, we woeld be obliged to Ustetj to you alt 
night, and perhaps many other nights besides.” , 

<<It is true our forefathers. have handed down to'Us a great . 
number of poems from generation to generation ; and very beautifur 
onbs they are too, sir, if you oould only understand them. How 
beautiful is not the song of Tober a Jollish, that is, of the glitter¬ 
ing spring, which is but three miles distant from our town; or that 
of CUchvHin^ the Irish champion, who went to Scotland. Shall 
]; begin with the^ong of Cuchullin, your reverence ?” 

** Do, my son, and God bless thee I” 

' The man began, to declaim, and recited for a ({uarter of an hour 
without o.nce stopping. .The subject of his poem yms as follows; 
Cuchullin was an Irish youth, of princely blood, who w^nt to 
Scotland to perfect himself in the use of arms. As frpm ail 
quarters people resorted to Ireland to complete their s|^itua1„ 
rdi^ous, and seientific education, so the Irish youth usea to . go 
oCcr fo Scotland to practise (he arts of arms. In Scojtltmd, 
.Ctiehnllih fell in love with the daughter of his teacher, Conlcar, 

ctad swdre eternal fidelity to her. vBut when he returnpd*i^ tfe’ 

iwed,' after completing his «tudies, and took up his.rcs^ence a^ 
W falhet^s court, occupied in-the contentions anti balttefi,,of ,liis 
iMiiiriaitd, he grew up to be a ^eat, mighty, and ..diatit^gimhed 
forget hiia Scottish mistress, woo, her ]o^ 

• MtHlifl ibto hatred and eontempt, meditated revenge i^r the iuault 
o(perd#her. She bore a son, the fruit of the hypom^fal Ibve hf 

son she had instrdeted iii the use ^ aniis,Ii^d 
iK^hii{gc ne^saW fdr a heroe ^hbse hw'fs thp 
#^h«#wlrbn^,''WwlC‘ht the same timi^l8‘ijneiilIento\of 
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tmii|«li;e not, tht$ wn fi«ni« of hnv gt(»w& i]» to 

ilNi^4 estate, she «^t bitti 6vef to Ireland, cpmmni^ing tiilsa ‘ ltd 
Ht^'Otit tbe ^Nfetned ltish bieM)'CuohitUiti;(#h^she 
Mm to dnvy andto bato^) to challenge Met to fights to buniinlit^ 
to conquw, and to slay him. That he might' do thht the teiore 
surely, she pot him under enohantment, so fhat, even kgainslt his 
will,; he would be obliged to deprive his father of his life. Conpeli 
landed in Ireland, and at last, after many chances dnd adrentuie^ 
met bis father, the great champion Cuchuilin, on the hattle<fi^ld> 
Connell too was a great Scottish hero, and both wOro long knowb 
to eaoh other by fame; besides, it was customatX' for the Irish'and 
Scottish heroes to envy, to seek each other, and to fight'.’ On 
account of their natiemaiity, on account of their fante, and on 
account of (he personal and special enmity and declaration of war 
«n the part of Connell, they were' both the bitterest foes. They 
were only ignorant how closely they were connected by blood. 
Their combat was long and obstinate. Connell, indeed, the 
^montent he saw Cuchuilin rushing towards him on his proud steed, 
felt himself seized with a strange, melancholy, and,- to him, iivex- 
plicable, feeling. This sadness and this sympathy, by which he 
foU himself drawn to his enemy, became still greater when they 
engaged band to hand. When he came so near him as to bo able 
to look Intfi his eye, he was seized with a strong foreboding that 
he to whom he stood opposed, with the murderous sword in his 
hand, was his long-sought, long-lamented father, over whose ex¬ 
istence so impenetrable a mystery had prevailed from his earliest 
childhood,--'whom he so often, according to his mother's account, 
had believed to be dead, and of whose existence lie again at times 
used to hear something. He fought against his inclination, he 
parrieB the blows of his father, he shunned the fight, he wished 
to throtwnway his arms, and to save bis body and soul by fiighb 
Bitt then again the enchantment bis mother .had laid hlmutwr, 
Beiaeddti|_m whh ail its power,s He pressed again to the eombat» 
with .fir^ a# if imptelled by evil spivits, he attacked, his father. 
His pop! struggled and resisted m vain; and while,lie.drovoh^ 
tiwerd, goidetl by mween powers, through his father’s breast, 
oiffii heart broke in the dreadful struggle. Both fell at ihefstoe 
tpjOt from,their hotees beside eaeh other: tho oue;«la]m^ 
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l^ot iM»l uTMi«r»ta^..ftdungie<iir«ii4 el iUII .thb tst^ 

l)kn^>:lHi| mf hast wttt Jand «iiougb to raltie ilto btoiy to tob 
«|iwtr^r4i»i ■ To•onderstomil* however, wwindt so.nidcli'my object 
ay tb.,!COBVihe« by toy own cars, that e^ OayiMuc 

po<Niiiy is stiii living and ostant here in Irdiatid among tbepeopici 
The rocker was. as F have said, a simple man, ahd hie recil^toi 
was as simple, unadorned, and undeciamatory as hiinsetf, Sotoe- 
titoes, however, when carried away by the beauty of thte pooM 
and the ideas, he became animated, and even. appeared much 
a&cted: lie would then look at his hearers, as if he expected 
their sympathy and admiration for himself and his poem. $oine- 
titoes 1 remarked that*the metre of the poem changed ; and 1 was 
told that this was the case in all their poems, and that the metre 
always adapted itself to the subject. On the battle-held, the 
&iher and ^lie son^had a dialogue, wiiich they said was tfae most 
bmiutiful part of the whole poem ; but that they could give me 
HO idea of it, for Vhen translated into jirose it would lose alt its 
subluntty; and that I, being tmacquainted with the language, eouliF 
fom as little idea of it through the medium of any other lan¬ 
guage as a blind man of the splendour of the sun. 

After this he recited a “Song of the Fairy Mounts.” The 
subject was a story often and every where repeal in Ireland, of a 
^ry queen who finds a youth sleeping on a mountain, falls in 
love with him, and invites him to go with her, while she tells him 
of her power and greatness, and the splendour of her fairy palace. 
Hois at last persuaded to do so, luit on the candition,' that, 
when he dies, he shall be brought home and buried with bis oWn 
people. The tjueen grants this, and takes him away with her. 
This story reminded me of Goethe's £rl-King, and of niany 
similar Hungarian and Russian legends. 1 once thought tlSat the 
^ryof the Erl-King had sprung from the German mind*but pdw 
I. would 1*0 longer venture to define the circle to which this legend 
Is limited.. It seems to me to hav*? gone from the west of'^^y|ind 
ipto'the very depths of Asiir. Even in the fogends V ttte Grej^s 
toere is sometniug similar,—the abduction of (^bymede 
Jupiter’s eagle, and the residence of many other mortal pr4hTHe 

4 l%is reciter told toe that most of whathe kuew w^ !^]^'antiieitt, 
«li4j»iRf>eitiedy Ossianic poetry, of ,ii,rb}ch 

aioHtog the peopld. I h 
'iWi'I'llll^rwajtdSrheayl it, ref*ajted at qth.pi!' 
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of OssusA, and p!^^ 

iJ't'^venw w^ inillkatioQ« of 0«|i|u|^ pqf^y.w 

I^Ia^ tto an equ^Ii ctimry w‘4, ^*»By ©V«?W l^«i]Uc 
in SkiDfta^.'' The yKole Irish people, aa VfjU .^e 
tti«r '^«t iw the Saabn-lrish in the easl, are far more Imbnad with 
a apMt than the pehpte of Scotland, JneiudiM ih# 
Saxon iti the t<oitrlands, and the Celtic in tlie Highlands. 

** Oisin," in pure Celtic Irish pronounced “ Oshin,” was—as 
is now generally acknowledged, since Maepherson’s accounts of 
him are on all sides declared fictions—'no Scot, hut.an Irishman^ 
as^well as his father Fingal, or, as he is properly <^led[. jFinn 
Manful. “Finn Mac-Ciil, your honour, was in those days just 
snoh another as our Irish Wellington in these," said.. our. old. 
reciter to me. Ossian was, as at least my Irish (Hends hetieveq, 
bom at Tara, the ancient capital of Ireland,* inhere he spent.jthe 
' greater port df his life. As between the Irish and Scotch eybry, 
thing becomes a subject of controversy, they have also mutual^, 
qoarrellcd about their heroes, as well as about their missioBaries 
and, saints. The more cunning, and, in the field of Irteraturc^,'. 
mom active Scoteh, have adorned themselves with many a plpme 
atcdeti fitom'Ireland. Maepherson was not the only, although h«^ 
may have been the most talented, and most successful, perVerter. 
of iri^'poetry. * * , 

This poetr}»was followed by music—^music from that ihstru* 
ment of which the Irish poet, Samuel Lover, sings— ^, j 

. ,, “ (%! give me one strain 

' ' Of that wild harp again, , , ..7v i).,- 

In melody proudly its own, ! ' >., 

, ' Sweet blow Of the days that are flown!’ 

^e harp was proflueed, apd a blind young haiper pr»pur^M , 
play sotee4pid.|i:lsh pieces. I ‘was told, that h® fhp' 

most distin^Tifeti harp^nlayeiis in Uie sutroutMfing ,c«potiy 
in fftct, hi* musk entapiured us all. The firsf be played 
was « Brian Boru*a OJootar^*^ 

the bay of Dublin. |h? Jiing , who h^ mfldp 

«be at t\m geeat 
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fliat 1 bc(iiev«, if tita paoj^la had not been in the Tiabit of otaixbiug 
to thii musie tat more than 800 Years, it vonld now piaee itseu 
by the side of the MeisellaUe, the RaVoUy, and othat* limous 
marches. While ahe* Irish Ihtcn to theso old aiia, and think of 
these aid deeds, and ]^hilo their hearts beat at the recollection of 
their former glory, their present slaiory rises up before them ; aqd 
they perhaps loOk forward into a free and glorious future, with tne 
same feelings as they look back towards a onto glorious post: 

“ But, Isle of the West, 

Raise tliy emerald (irst, 

Songs of triumph shall >ei nng for thee.” 

So kings Lover. , 

After Brian Bom’s match followed the air of “ The Fairy 
Queen,” a very old Irish picce^as 1 was told. This much I can 
say, that it was quite a rhanning roniposition,—so auft, so enchant¬ 
ing, and so wild, sporU'c, and playful withal, that duripg its per- 
formaiioe I could think of noUting biA the dancing of tairics*and« 
the singing of ehes. T afterwards heard it several times on the 
piano, but on that instrument the music was for from being so soft 
and rich as from the harp of this blind young minstrel. Although 
this second part of our evening's entertainment, which was given 
in a language universally intelligible, afforded me muci? more cn 
joymebt than the first, 1 am less able to describe it; sinto, of all 
the arts, music is that of whose beautiful productions the aesthetic 
critir is least able to convey an adequate idea by dpseription or 
criticism. 

We were perfefitly sati^ied with our harper, for he was, in fact, 
a finished artist; there are, however, others still more exquisite 
and more famed in Iieland. There is, for instance, a verf dis¬ 
tinguished narper in the county of Loiidondeny, of the name of 
Ilempson, a blind man; and another, still more celebrated, named 
Byrne, whom I often heard mcntioiwd, is, if I n<i'>Uike nut, also 
blind. The latter, I was told, was gcneralIy*thought si^ierier tb 
all ethers. When, therefore, Moore mournfully 8mg|-~ 

The baip that once through Tara’s hails 
The soul oi music shed, 

Now hangs at mte on Tan's walls, 

As If that soul were dead”— 

wq tntist odt understand him literally. Many haips still thrill all 
thmugh Irtlabd; and althougli the Harper $ Sofriety pf 6qtlfai[t 
was Islely dissolved, yet anoihw has been founded at |)ii!oghoda« 
of srhmh the qlargymisn, whose guest I was for a loqg tlnM. iii|e 
soql and j^sident. ttis wholq toom was of hiarigs, 
prisod ttiby hew ones which had been made by ms dipeeftons. 
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WUl^ t}n« society a )iatper’& school is coDnccted, in isUdh, sflhe 
sixteen pupils* It was in contemplatioD to give a concert the 
following week* at which seven harpers* mostly blind, were to play 
together. Unfortunately it was not in my power to bo present at 
this assembly of bards. The greatest assemblies of bards usml to 
take place in times of old, in tliose “ 'l^araV halls ” of which 
Moore sings. 

This Taro, which no IrUhmau ran forboar mentioning, and 
whoso name resounds hundreds and thousands of times inery day, 
in the conversation uud in the poems of the Irish, is a little town 
in the county of Meath, a few miles from Drofflieda, not far from 
the Hill of New (Jrangc. Ft was once tb^ scat of govemmeut, or 
c&pUa), aud was almost iii Irclatid what Scone Abbey was in 
Ncotlaud. There stood here a hall or palace, in which the lieatlisn 
Irish kings and rliieftains used to''moet, probably at very different 
times and for very different purposes, but yet regularly every throe 
years* to cmnsult on niattcrs.of geuejral iinpSrtaiice. 

(Iliam Fodlila is said to have instituted this triennial uatioual 
assembly two hundred years before Christ. There the bards also 
attended; and not only the laws enacted there, but also all im¬ 
portant events that occurred in the country, were recorded by 
them in fi. groat national register, called tiie Psalter of Tara. 
Besides, on festive (wrasions, the bards used there to Bing, at the 
lianquets, the history of the country and the deeds of the kings. 
Even the laws'were written in verse, and set to music. This 
plare is novf universally called Tara; in the old Irish it was 
called properly Teamar, or, as iny triexid 8aid,,TauBara, that is, 
the great house * 

The last national assembly held at Tara was iu the year .^(>4, 
A.C., ij^ the reign of King Diarm id. This was at the time when 
Cbristiaiiily and the (.'hristian priesthood had already become 
powerful in Ireland. The old h''athen institutions and monu¬ 
ments, aud ^ho heathen order of bards, who, like the Ulemas of 
Turkov, ami like their own priests, the Druids, had formed a 
powerful and privileged clsss, declined and were thrust aside. 
When a eiiraina! was once dragged from a monastery where he 
had taken refuge, and punished uith death in Tans, the <noifka> 
loudly dctrounced it as sacrilege, and inarching in solemn proces¬ 
sion to thb palace, pronounced a curse upon its walls. jEtom that 
dey bo king sat in Tara; and thp monastery which had daiwd to 
pmOhotmeO a curse upon the most ancient and most cebh|roted 
iVBidmHte ^tpf the Irish kings, has sincetboen callled ** ttw Ctntvent 
of the 

As 'iki dM BinddScal palaoes abd motittments fell inio «e<tay 
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Qa-tbe>i«trodiictioD «£ phmtianity, so the olidMit. Irkh Chmdo 
apity and iu monuments on. the subsequeat ioftrpduction leff 
Eoqiftniisint and so^ lUtevrise^ .did the Eutnan CathqHe oburches 
an.d iasti|:utions wear, sway in the presence of PrbtesUmtiun. 
CadmlicUiD is now zealously striving again to raise itsesl£ Should, 
it succeed in this, then the independent Irish Chrlstiatti^ awyr 
again work itself forth from under the domination of iioatan 
CatholieismV sod separate from Italy. Druidism and bardism 
ahme are burled irrestorably beneath the ruins of centuries, and 
con scarcely be born again. 

IVfy Irish friend assured me, that it is a. peculiarity of Uie old 
Irish langtiage, that it has no jargon or vulgar dialect. Every 
one, even the lowest and most ignorant, speaks it as purely and 
grammatically os the best Irish scholar. With the English language 
this cannot be the case; becausif this Nurman-Saxon mixture has 


been forced upon a number of subjugated and conquered races. 
I'he It'Ish, the Welsli,*lbe Cornish, the Highlanders of' Scotland^ 
all. must, learn English and speak it with their own pecufitar 
dialect. Tlie English dialects, are therefore of qmte a different 
character from out German dialects. They are nothing more than 
corruptions and perversions of a language iu the mouths (d 
foreigners: whilst our German dialects are original o^hoots of 
lilfei omne language, each of which had, and still has, its own 
oi;^nIc life, its own literature and popular poetry, its own stres^th 
and .^illy. ,, . * 

•One of the coin{,any assured me that he possesseePhundreds of 


beautiful old songs and poems in manuscript, which had h»ag 
been hereditary iii his famil)', and nut a single one of which had 
eyor bqen printed. He, like all Irishmen wUh whom one £^aks 
qn, Ithia.snbjcct, was of opinion that tlie specimen of old Insh .or 
Ossianlc. poptry which Maepherson has given us, is partly a *eiy 
pO^ytirte^.aiid partly a very insufficient one, and that bis Boems 
givq no correct, idea of the great beauty att^ the ej^traprdinaty 
richness of the national well-springs from which they wore drawn. 
I hnlieve all this quite readily; nay, it is more than probable: but 
then. Ute, question presents itself—why does not some genuine 
ai|cerg, and truth-loving Irish Maepherson arise, to poUect.theae 
l^oautiful .emanations of Irish poesy, and translate them Ipto ono 
of ibo,, w4l-hn,oyi[n European languages, in order in ;thu way 


the people strong as U may be, without, 

the,b«fq.tiful 
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ihii number of those who can value these vetsesy enjoy, and lemm 
them, is visibly, grovrifig siballcr ; fpt tifie English lan^nge is 
sjpreading with strides '"'em fncreaeihg in ra|>idUy, while the Irish 
is retiring before it int^ the^iAore remote Vrilds, * , 

The Irish cotrtihtmtly a^rt thai their .pPeins are untranslat¬ 
able, ?«»d that alt iheir beauty would be destroyed i^.tradskitfbn, 
as a b^mifnl flower would lose its dislftictiye Ohara^er by 
beih^'|kaiifted a difleif^nt CoIoUri 'i$, no doubt,' ditficuU^i^ 
tranSet all the fragrance of poetry tliat lies, in verses and words 
into ^another language; but Macpberson has shown how the 
world can be delight^ with an imitation, which Vet retains nSuch 
of the original. They should be at least collected and printed in 
iSie Irwh language/ * > 

.Sodul pleasures, such as tho^e with which' my Irish &idids** 
hdomed our evening, are the most delighthil which a traveller 
can enjoy; In by-gone times they were mvch the custom; biit 
have now long di^ away. Our pl^surea of more recent inven¬ 
tion wre also here, in thls^part Of the woT!d> on ttie decrease, 
partly no doubt to the delight of the friends of intellectual refino- 
anent and cultivation. Thus, public balls are every day becoming 
psure and more out of fashion. The rave iaiU are almost (be 
only ooea now known; and a quadrille, to the simple muric of the 
pianoforte, satisfies all. In like manner, cards are getting more* 
and more into disuse. No longer than ten years ago, a card««tkble 
was ffegularlv p^vided for the company; but now car^ afeafaiiOBt 
entirely confined to ihe common people.. These are really vIk 
and,^ at least as to cai^, pretty gc^ieral phenomena 
throughout Europe. Conversation is every where taking the place 
of, ce^^pl^tig, so destructive both to mind and pleasitfWt dffd 
should^ an itig^iaii ever write the history of their extentkai and 
deiriine^ they can never be sufficiently chastised by him. * > 
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CHAPTER XXXD 
FROM DROGHEDA TO BELFAST. 

sfHOOi. or raiE itonAViAK brethubn-*-^* a kobib mmsoir•osouific 

or TUB KOBLB PUBbUlT—tTAGB-COACH BOBbBV^iaiBH CXJMATB^HB 
COUNTY or LOUra—mibH T1KKB11S-*-C0N niASTS^VLSTKB ANB CB01A- 
witt—BOROCRS OP UX.bTER-^KRtN*$ 1NTERCO0B6K WITH ALBION— 
7itBrRY<*^FLAy V^l) llNfCN TItADE—AOVANTAfiBS OF TItE LINEN TAABE 
<^CONTPHT BETWEEN THE tRIStC AND ENOLlbn LINEN MANUPACinrEES 
—tirTLfc NORTHERN TOWNS^ABRIVAL AT BELFAST. 

My kind friend in Drogheda, to whom I am indebted for molt 
of what 1 baw there, was the proprietor of an excellent priratc 
^cbool, which I took, an opportuinty of tiHitiiig. The same friaod 
(old me of another jilistinguishod school, which was founded at 
Grace Hill, not fai* from Di^heda, .by the Moravian' brethren,, 
aiidl is said to be one of the largest aiid best cstaidishments ol^the' 
kind in Ireland. Unfortunately I had no time to devote any 
attention to this interesting iu&tituliou; and on the following day 
1 took my usual seat on a stagO’Coach—*namely, an outside one, 
lieside the coachman. 

"This place beside the coachman is always the most comfortable, 
unO consequently the must sought after, of all outside places on 
English coaches, the coachman being a much biore important 
])crsn,tage than a passenger, and, of course, far better taken care 
of, Besides, it is generally provided with a cushiuii, while the 
otUet outside places are only bare wooden benches. Then the 
coachman has a leather apron, which he Imckles before hiin,i(s a 
ittoteetion against rain and cold, and usually shares wijth Ihh 
passdngcr beside him. The other outside passengers may put 
their legs In their pockets, to keep them from the rain, if, they 
have not brought leather aprous of* their owti. And then there 
are the four spirited and beautiful English horses allrays before 
you, the sight of which alone aflFords «eat pleasure; and, lastly, 
there is the coadmsan beside you, who knows every thing along 
road, and every one who resides there, as well m his right 
hand, since he has probably driven backwards and foruarde on 
this road some thousands of times. Then, should hc^appen to 
be silent, which is seldom the <;ase, and not very communtcatint 
to the inquisitive jstmuger, the latter may make the coachman 
himself the object of his attention and observation. 

' The trade or art of horsefdrivtng is, in the eyes of the English) 
one of the noblest of arts, and m^st worthy of a man,—« « 
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Mble purauk," as an Englishman said to me. Should a» English 
Homer ever write an Iliad, the charioteers of his heroes will pla; 
a far mure importaiit jisrt in it than those of the Grecian Homer. 
The charioteers of Hector and Achilles brft rarely join in the con- 
test<t of their inasters, and punctual!) fulfil ^heir commands; while 
the English ‘‘diiver" sits on his box so broad tmd commanding, 
Mid behaves with so dignified and lordly an air towards his outside 
passengers, all of whom are doubtless heroes, that It looks os it 
ne were the chief of the great hcro-ladeu < arriage. The publlt 
bolds in no small estimation the man who can drive four horses 
with such de\terit), ease, and art: therefore it i», that very re 
spcetable and comfortable fellows devote'themselves to the e\(‘r- 
6se of this, the nation’s favourite pursuit As he is very vrell 
paid, and i«i able to la) b) no small sums out of the man) and 
good fees which he receives iioni the passengers, he is gendTallv 
very resuoctably dressed, usual!) enveloped ^rom head to foot in a 
light •coloured waterproof t(>j>«coat,/')ost'lv lluittoned up, and nevei 
witliout white gloves. The reins are handed up to Inin b) the 
«table b<i)S, and be demands ins fee from the passengers in quite 
a gentlemani) maiinei. It has even happei)»d that persons, who 
were neither compelled to do so b) birth nor bv their pecnniai) 
circumstances, have devoted themselves to the stage-ioach, thnuy*li 
mere passion for the noble pursuit of driving horses. A lotd is said 
not to liave been ashamed to leceive his sixpence reward for mail) 
years on a public roach. Every thing belonging to his business the 
coachman niiderstands most porfedl), and all his proceedings go 
on with a regularity which is astonishing, and \inequalled in any 
othef country. The four horses are always of the very beat quality, 
the harness is of the simplest construction, nud in the finest order. 
To ser the »entire equipage rattle away with this nnsuqiassable 
punctuality and quiikness, as if winged and animated with rluson 
and seflootion by the two hapds of the coachman, whose motions 
are imfereeptible/ though certaiq and suns affords an inex- 
hanstlble •loorce of pleasure to the outs*de passenger, and will 
make him join and s)mpathise with the diiver, and all friends oi 
the “ noble pursuit," in their lamentations over the present deelini^ 
of this art, and every thing connected with it < • 

Since the oonstmetion of railways the famous "crack coaches" 
bftVn vgnbfhed. As opposition is no longer so great, iior coachM 
so lsnnMnwuB» fame ia no longer ^o be derived from the putsuit; 
eaaiN»(j|iibnt]y, fbn lords will in future be found to rival tho'coach- 
meti. *l1ie ocebMtion la losing itss hoRoamhle eharactav, 
penmnt tff an fowrinh grade are devoting tbeminlvm to it: in a 
sraisi, rile^ wfieba and is on the deoline, nayy is alrewly fa’Ron, and 
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deeply aifectiug arc the lamfwtations of all adoiirers and partisans 
of till' old st^le of things. In Ireland, however, this is less the 
ease than in England, because Ireland as yal possesses but few 
miles of railijray; and there, therefore, with the Improvoaients of 
the roads, and the increa&e of internal traffic, slage-coariies arc 
becoming more numerous. 1 do not, however, vvish it to be utider* 
stood that the arrangements of the Jiisii coaches arc so perfect as 
those of England, even though the latter are on the dcuiiue. 

The friends of animals, and tile foes of cruelty to animals, will 
rejoice at the progress of railways, for to them the rapid driving 
of the Englldi coachmen, who treated their horses as mere 
machiiKs, was a revolting cruolt}. According to one system, it 
was, and still is, consideied most advantageous to dine tiie horstts 
for five years; according to another it is deemed better to drive 
them for four years only; that*is, those who adopt the furinet 
think that it is more to their interest to iecd thu horses well, and 
work tliein so little us*to make them |ast for live years 7 whilst the 
advocates of the latter system "consider it more protitablo to felid rt* 
horse with a diet barely sufficient, and to subject him to such ex¬ 
cessive work and speed that he will be knotked up after three 01 
four years, when he is declared useless, and cither killed, or har¬ 
nessed to a cart. , 

*Tlu‘ driver with whom 1 deposited myself at Drogheda, was. 
uiiforlnnately, of a very taciturn and morose nati]ic,aiid 1 was left 
altogether to these Tetleclions on English coachftien, and to my 
own observation of the cviuntry through v'diich weVere jiassiiig. 
He did not even otier me (what properly and of right belongs to 
the box-|><|iscngcr, who usnally pays sumething mor<‘ ior the ad¬ 
vantages lie enjoy«',) half of his apron, to protect me agaiutt the 
ejetremeln tetnpernle climate of Ireland, which aUeriiately^reetetl 
us with rain, hail, and snow, intermixed with wind and occasional 
glimpses oi sunshine, in outer the bettor to dry ns again, the 
linen bleach-grounds, in the north di Iiclamla this of mild 

clhnale must be very weltomt; but wc found it not tit all agree¬ 
able that our linen should be subjected to thik bleaching jirocass 
on out own bodies. One cannot help remarking, when he hoars 
fio mivh of the extraordinary mildness of the Irish climate, that 
to man it is of extremely little adv.'intage. To the arbutus, the 
ivy, and other plants, it may be very bcnnfiqial; bat man desires 
aowething more than such a mature of sunshine and cold xain,<w. 

a l^pra and moist cold atmosphere all throuj^h the year, 
aatmthiundiing.tbe thermometer may dechm it mild and tem* 
pemte. To be regularly warm once in the y«ur, one w«i4d 
wUltngly eubmit to be once oold also; but to be Iroaen the whAle 
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>8Mt through, io suoimer as well as ia winter, will tm iMiwn- 
taM to no one* 

Drogheda surroMnded oa every aide by a group el little 
inountaios; then followa a tdaiu} then, again, another uttle group 
of mountains, near Kewry and Dundalk, followed by anotiier plain 
at Belfast, which, in its turn, is succe^dd by more mountmns. 
Thus the surface of the country alternates in Ireland, Xbo first 
pluu between Drogheda and Dundalk U the county of Louth* the 
appearance of which affords but little pleasure* It ie the most 
C\tranae county of the pruunce of Leinster, towards the north, 
and seeuib to have portiLipjtod least of all in (he LngUsik improve¬ 
ments introduced into Leinster. Every thing is here so wretch¬ 
edly Irish, the cabins of the ])eopio are so miserable, the appear¬ 
ance of the cultivated land so wild, the Inhabitants so peor and 
rugged, as is usually seen only iu the must remote western parts 
of Erin. Nay, it almost seums to become worse the nearer one 
appruadies the confines oi JL.cinster. To Ofls, Dundalk, a clean 
lu^, very picturesquely situated oTi a little bay that runs far into 
the land, is the only exieplion ; but the hills aud mountains which 
succeed it resemble iu appearance true bills of utiseiy, and re¬ 
minded me of tho ** Hungry Hills ” iu Kerry. The aspect of those 
bare hill^ is potfectly wild and uncomfortable. Exccpling the fine 
level road, scaice a trace of the arranging, creating liana of man 
is to be seen; for tlie cabins, which stick to the hills like swallows 


nests, bear little resemblance to a work of man* 

1 dismouhted from the coach as vve were going up the hills; 
aud, while the coachman was doing something to tho coach, I 
took a look at some of these miserable habitations. jP^eforo one 
of ti)em J found an Irish tinker, employed in mending a putato- 
pot. A great hole had been burnt in it, so near tho bottOch that 
rt CQu'ld never have been entirely filled. I asked the peasant 
wompu, who was looking on, how long tho kettle had been in this 
unpatch^d broken t;ondition,' ** Many a long year, your honour,” 
replied, slm; “for the last couple*of years, when 1 boiled the 
potatoes, 1 had always to put it a little on one side on the (ire, so 
tliat the water could not reach llie hole. The tinkers do not often 
come here i and when they do, they charge so dear for evei^y little 
job, that we have been obliged to do without them,” 

Thu tinkers in Ireland, as every where else, are a nomadio class, 
hpTU of cows® they are covered with rags from head to i^t. 
“ Thd tiukere ore rovers,” was always the remark of the IffBh to 
jpve i “ that is, th«yj«'o conmnlly reigbling aboqt.” Thelittkeifa 
nattajlyi only in the fine aeeeon, and o(Wii with tMt* 

fomilieev like one' gipai«s. In the w inter they^dttell rtmatly in 
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lktl« mud^eAbifis, oti rome gi^at boff, m^faere theyean ffct fuel 
cheap or for nothin;^. « Soinetiincs tnesp mud-cabins stalid for 
aavetai ;^eam; but sometimes they are built mereiy for the severe 
aewoli) and the next year others are required. ' 

On the other side of this miserable range of hills—the inhabit¬ 
ants of which are for years looking forward for the Lime wlicn they 
can resolve to get the potato-pot, the principal and most im¬ 
portant piece of furniture in an Irish cabin, mended—is the 
boundary line of the provinces of I'Ister and Leinster. Tljc cdach 
rolled over it; and scarcely had it done so tliati wc seemed to find 
ourselves in a diflferont world. As with the stroke of a magician’s 
wand—the expression Is not a whit too strong-—the filthy cabins 
by the wayside were changed into habitable, )es, pretty houses, 
painted with various colouis. llegular plantations, ncll-cultivated 
fields, even little gardens, and trees planted in rows, met the eye 
right and left. At fir^t 1 would not tnist nn eyes, and imagined 
it was all an illusion* &r tiiat the change w as perhaps only tran^ient^ 
and ooufined to the propeily of some individual rawllord iavour- 
ablo to improvement; but it continued to Newiy, and, beyond it 
again, the whole way to Belfast I now saw that quite a different 
state of things prevailed here, and that at th<‘ boundary the physi¬ 
ognomy of Ulster, the laud of the >Scultish colonists, the industrious 
Presbyterians, had actually tuined itself towards me. 

Of course the entire province of Ulster, or the north of Ire¬ 
land, does not present this prosjierous nppearaifcc; nor is it in¬ 
habited wholly by Scotch colonists and I’resbjteriSns. On the 
contrwry, many districts of it, as 1 w ill hereafter show, arc in¬ 
habited 1^ gendine Celti9>Irish. In those portions there are 
wholo tracts as wild as any other part of Erin; for instancie, the 
great meuntein county of Donegal, and, generally, most^of the 
inountaiiieus parts of Ulster, but pist here, at the boundary, the 
contrast between the two provinces is as stiiking as 1 have devribed 
above. It seems as if every thing Irish aud»mit,erablo had been 
driveu from Leinster to b&r mountainous borders^ and as if 
Ulster, on the eontrary, had pushed out her best colonists hero 
to the feet of the mountains. With a sigh the traveller takes 
leave of old Ireland, and with a shout of triumph Presbyterian 
Ireland receives him. 

I have read the narratives of many travellers who crossed the 
boundary line of Ulster and the southern provinces at other pohit% 
and hake invariably found thal;, as soon as they entered Ulster, 
even tuUkough they were aware of having passed the boundary, 
thny all remark the greet improvement in the appearance imd 
culttvation fl| tj^e country* It seema that this line of contrast and 
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bwndary runs from sea to sett, from the bay of Newiy to the bay 
of Bouogal* 1 explain this p)teuoD)e|30n in the follovingniAmier; 
It li well kno\\u that since the conquest of Ireland* nearly 700 
years ago, the English have demo all in thsir power to destroy^ or 
at least completely to Anglidzvi, the ancient Celtic race, and, at 
various times* have made use of various inea'ns, both peaceful and 
warlike* to accomplish their design. Persuasion* education* pvo» 
selytism ; then, again* force, war, punishment* death* banishmout; 
—- 4 II have been employed for this purpose. Once they attempted 
to root out the entire Irish people at one fell swoop*—-to destroy 
this rurbe-ladeii people like rats, to drive them into the sea* to 
pack them in ships* and thus banish or trun^^port them to foreign 
Itends. Then, again* they endeavoured, by persuasion, by force, 
by all kinds of disatUaiitagcous Ians, to lead the people away from 
their langiMge* their national co^ume* their religion* and in all 
these points gradually lo Anglicise thorn. All the persecutions 
which the-Englibh hu\e fo^ 70U }ear3 employed* lawfully and 
*uul£SWfully* agdinst ike Irish* against their national dresses and 
education, ggaiiist their right to property* against their language* 
against their church* against their antiquities* fill in English 
history some volumes, which are written in bloody an<l <'vor which 
*an Irishmisu might sing Jeremiads no less alierting and saddening 
than the lauienlations of the Jewisli prophet.* 

The English* and eapeciall\ the S(*otch I’rcpbyteiians, and, 
above all, Ihoir^iero Cromwell, resohed to clear the province of 
Ulster eutirAlv of the Iribh, As Ciomwell i-aw that it aus not 
possthic completely to root out all tin* Irish at orip<*, ho (ietermined 
to have Ulster at leabt for hiD)»<‘lf aiA his (olniiists, s^ld to drive 
the Ifish from it as far as possible into tho west of Connaught. 
Without more ado, these poor people were forced, with bag and 
baggage, from their soil across the borders of ITIster; whilst the 
Scotejit came over from the Lowlands by thousands, and look po<t- 
session qf iho land, to whiclf they had as Httlo right as tho pick¬ 
pocket to the watch he filches. ThfS process of banishment of the 
old population, and the now colonization of Ulster, must naturally 
have produced greater consequences on its borders; for there the 
•xpulaion was more easily effected, and there it was most jmpor- 
taot to settle new Scotch colonists. The poor expelled inhabitants 

’♦ thetnas Moore does this in his poem entitled “ The Parallel,” composed 
M faMRag a treatise by a Mr. Hamilton, in which he endeavoured to prove 
mi n* Wsh wore ortgiaally Jews e— *' 

n|ake them doth our aation im craquar'd and brokei, 

And ^U*li from her head is the once royal cronn; 

Tn JUtif streets, m her balls, detolation has spoken, 

And while it is day yet, her tun has gone doen!” 
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Baturall? pTefoiTcJ soUlitip hy tho ncighKourhooil of Iheir old 
abodes; because, the further they \vent, the prealer Upposiliou 
would they meet from the ohlcr pos<%ossiors. Xhu< it may be ex¬ 
plained why, near ihe^boundarie^, the conlrnst*? of thfc two races 
are even to the j)rc8eut day preatf'‘5t aiid most strikinp. 

Nor wa** it under C^romwell alone that these oxpulHioria, couds- 
rations, grants, and now eolrniizations took place in Ulster* Long 
before his time, they wore had recourse to in the reigns of various 
English king'*; and were ropoat(«d also after him, hy Wiliiam Ill., 
after the battle of tlie Btiyne, Ulster is tliat pait of Ireland which 
inclines niObl to Scotland, and approaches so near it, that at all 
times <nie may pass froIVi one oountiy to th(^ other in a few hours. 
'Ihis is the point at which (jreat Britain and Ireland almost tonclf; 
wliilfit toward the south they di\erge from each other- While, 
therefore, for a lonp peiiod thefts was no cunnrxicni between the 
history of the south of Ireland and that of the sotith of (ireat 
Urituin, the liist(»Ti(^*of llic north Ireland, or lilster, and of 
the north of Great BilUin,*or S<otland, were Idng interwoven 
Vi ill) Olio another. I'he pojmlaliou of those two iliHlricts were 
prubabl), fioni \erv remote t*mes, alternately at peace and war 
with each other, and both wdthoiit doubt, in the very earliest 
times, intorebauged tIu’T inhabitants* The iiilinhitan^ of Eiin 
fiiequentl\ pas'»iid over to assist the Piets against the Komans, or 
tu seek plunder on the roasts; and iu like manner the iuhabitauU 
of Albion (the <>ld Celtic name of Scotland) oftfu came o\cr to 
Erin, cither to wage war with the Irish theuiselvof, or to assist 
native warriors in their coxitpsts- 

From the ftricfti of the hrstorics of northern Ireland and south¬ 
ern Scotknd has aiit-cu a coiifuhion of their names* For iuskanco^ 
about the cud of the third ccutur}, and aUo in tbe fourth and fifths 
we find that the inhabitants of Erin, as well as those of Albiou, 
were called •• iScots while at this time, and for many liupdred 
years after, Ireland was called Scotland and 

IScotlaud seems at a much Iallt?r period to ha\e gradually daiOiMx} 
this name for itself. In tbe middle of the third century, sumo 
Irish, calling thomsclvcs Scots, crossed over to Albion or Caledonia, 
under the command of their king, Carbry Riada* The Scottish, 
Ithat iS, Irish king, founded a colony in Argyleshire, by which at 
last the entire couulry was Scotticized and called Scotland; while 
iho successors of Carbry Riada became kings of Coledonia^ and 
Ireland gradually lost its name df Scotland, aud agoju asaum^ W 
ancient one of Erin, which is concealed in Hibernia, jbreiaud, and 
Iriand, ^ ^ , 

Newiy is a latge and handsoaoe town f that Uj it is large amoiag 
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the ittRalh and has a irtrj pleasing appcnmnce. Its houses are 
prettily btiilt, its streets are ornamented with trees, and its bay is 
alvtavM fuH of ships. Here begins the real flat, linen, spinning, 
weaving, and bleaching country; and the fdfrtlier north we go, the 
finer become the threads and tc\tiire of tjic linen. The little 
towns of Banbridge and Mo 3 ^al)an espoeially, are distinguished for 
their excellent and very fine flax. All these little places—Ban- 
bridge, Dromore, Hillsborough, and others which we jiassed— 
look clean, prosperous, prctl), and very thriving; and they all 
look bleached, orderly, and, what they ought to be, like tlie 
linen they produce. 

This branch of industry is of a verj peculiar nature. When 
fiburi«hing, it is, for numerous rea'^ons, unquestionably one of the 
most beneficial any country uin desne. It gives food and a more 
healthy eniplo}ment to a far greater number of hands, and is more 
conducive to culture and reiinciiicnt than a multitude of other 
^bratjehes of industrj*. It U 'onduciye to apiculture, because the 
flax can be grown in the countrv, and requires a very attentive 
cultivator. The cotton and silk trades are of no advantage to 
agriculture in our northern <liinates, as they must derive their 
materials from abroad. The wool tiado roquius oidv the rudo 
rare of tKe shepherd, and is less favourable to culture In propor¬ 
tion as the rank of the shepherd is inferior to tliat of the agricul¬ 
turist. A flourishing coni trade cives employment to the longh 
hand of the pe^satit only. But linen lequiies a number of little 
manipulation^ which are partly secure from the dcstnietive in¬ 
fluence of new machines and inventions. The first treatment to 
which flax is subjected, and its lonversion into^’a material fit for 
srpinmng, will bo always left to <he peasants, and will scarcely ever 
rail intp the hands of the nmnufaetureis; while cotton is delivered 
to the macblnes just as nature supplies it. The spinning of the 
flax, too, remains much longer in the hands of Iho labourer and 
his family. , At Inst, indeed/a flax-spinning machine has been 
invttnted, llihich is ruining the poor Spinners, But flax is a much 
nobler production than cotton, and capable of being carried to 
much gt*eater perfection. Some of the finest threads therefore 
can never be spun by machinery, and will nlwnjs remain in the 
hands of men. The Brabant spinners of lace yarn fear not the 
m69t ititentive heads, or the most ingenious* machinery in the 
wMdk Bo is it also ^th the weaving ot the linen. On account 
of M ^mdotbness, its durability,* and firmness, flax is ratable of 
bring Utrikri whh for greater art th^n cotton. What beatitiftil 
ditimask patteihfis we see nfade of flax and silk, but never of *N»tten I 
This gSyeij in Ihe province of the linen manufadure, fat asore 
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{or the ex^rciso of talent, and much greater iadq^endcuce, 
thau^ the cotton manufacture,^ivhich can daevevy thing by toa- 
cbinery, has no need of the hand and intellectual talents of man, 
but makes mere unskilled slaves of all ifs labourers. The hleaob«« 
ing of the linen is now, indeed, carried on by rich capituUsts^ who 
are pa^sessed of chemical secrets, fpr which they hare patents; 
bull believe, the best bleached and least injured lineu is always 
obtained from those who make use of the old natural means, 
the sun, the ruin, and ibo wind. 

Besides, all the manipulations to which the flax and linen am 
subjected, are of a clean and delicate nature : every thing aims at 
iinencss and whiteness; and this requires a cerlajii delicacy of 
band, and refinement of mind, which is unnecessary in other etn- 
)iloyments, as the herdsman, the field-labourer, or the sailor. It 
therefore seems that a flourishfljg linen manufacture must be con* 
duelve to the extension of order, cleanliness, and intellectual 
refinement througfiAit the countrj^. How pleasing and even 
poetical is the spectacle of girls employed in blciu:hing, at*theif' 
spinning-wheels, and at their looms! 

The linen manufacture is, moreover, fax less pernicious in a 
moral point of view than many other branches of trade, which 
open door and gate to deceit and gambling. We ncqd only call 
4o mind the flour, tea, and corn trades—the adulterators of flour, 
and the gamblers in corn. So detested a class as the corn-dealers, 
the linen trade can never produce, nor such a cluss as the deceit¬ 
ful millers; for the linou lies clear before the eye#of every one, 
and its fineness or coarseness is capable of no adulteration, though 
to this there ai% of course a few exceptions. The rude peasant, 
the rough thresher, the deceitful miller, the avaricious bokj^r, the 
bard'hearted corn-dealer, are moral products, which ripen on the 
boughs and branches of the corn trade. The provident Ausbaiid- 
ma% the girl singing at her spinning-wheel, the industripng 
attentive weaver? the poetic-Iookitig bleacl^iug-maid, J^he* linen* 
trader, honest against his wHl,—these are the person%to whom the 
aaiuUry stream of the linen manufacture gives support* when, 
divided iuto many branches, it flows through a land. U is ^ore- 
lore always pleasing tp the Iravellex to arrive iu a oo^trythat 
proMCfs flax, yarn, and linen, particularly when the tradOfiis 
vigocoua and flourishing* This, is uow, indeed, as w# have luated 
.. dtove, uo^ longer tlie caga in Jxcland,> since the eslablishmiauk^f 
rlvgdwipanufactories Jn Englafld« speculators haae flao. 

Ofeeted kwge factoeies in Belfast; sq tbttt at this aaons^t, ^ 
41i:fhraucbes, of the ma|ttfacture of .linen and yarqi,evs;n t|t#^j$be 
> Mte hauchi of n^y p^ pftiple, 

into those of a few great capitalists. 
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fifepttration of fiax and iiiioxi in Uie north of ^Ireland .ha# 
be«n brought over either by the Spoich settiqra, or has Itonriibed 
h#re ill Ireland, and in the south of Scotland^ from ancient times* 
It is curious that in Scotland, as in Ireland, the south-^eabtern part^ 
near the sea are the principal seats of this manufacture. In Scot¬ 
land, Dmidee is the chief seat of this trade, as*^ Belfast Is in Ireland. 
Both countries produce, 1 believe, about ecjual quantities of linen, 
but Ireland seems to ejtpori more. It is impossibio, however, to 
ascertain this point correctly, as the returns of the two countries 
are not founded on the same principles. The linen manufacture 
of Scotland is stated to have produced only 1,500,000 yards in the 
year 1707, whilst it now produces nearly* twenty-five limes as 
m<ich« The production of this article has increased in the same 
ratio in Ireland since ICOS, though at the expense of the woollen 
manufacture, which then flourished in the south of Ireland. This 
took place in consequence of the battle of the Boyne, which gave 
Ireland agahi into the hands^of the English.' The woollen was 
{he only manufdcture which had then made any progress in Ire¬ 
land : it was confined to the south, and stood greatly in the way 
of the English woollen manufacture, which began to flourish in 
the re'.gn of William III, The English parliament therefore 
resolved to^destroy the Irish manufacture, and passed a bill by 
which an exorbitant duty, equivalent to a prohibition, was im*- 
posed on its exportation; and thus this branch of industry was 
totallv ruined. In order in some measure to remunerate the Irish 
for this loss, Hhe linen manufacture was encouraged, as it was 
not feared by the English, who had as yet none of their own; 
and so long, at least, as the present uniop of the two countries 
contitijiies, a repetition of the distinctive prohibitory regulations 
is not to be feared. 

Nearly all the little towns through which we passed that even* 
idg were lighted with gas. It is remarkable how this important 
new invejritio;! has ^.Iready penetrated all throBgh this country. 
In German), only the largest towns can boast of being lighted 
with gas, and these loo only partially. In the United Kin^om, 
towns lighted with gas can no longer be counted, 

At laat we arrived'at the centre-point of ail the present hj^HtOf ^ 
thf wotrdi of Ireland, the centre of all the dax-spinning and Imett- ' 

the gveat thick hanks of men and houses whbh Ivish 
twMed to«ther*>-at Belfast. I believed, wt 
t^ wmne fnwt fesriraJ was bein^ celebrated; for, in .whatever 

I the greatfettv,^ve; and sis-etoNod Imofiea 

ilKiemitmlid: There were buik[Mga<aaidhg 

tbala fotan Jaiihcd from one or two hundred wmdwws 

at the same time. 1 had for a momen i forgotten that 1 had 
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anTfived m » great manufacturing town, tlieo&ly.Qoe of. importance 
that Inland poNKesses. , 


•chapter XXXIII. 

BELFAST AND ITS LINEN MANUFACTUUIES, 

EXTRAOIVDIXARY INCREASE OF POPULATION IX BELFAST—THE OWNER OF 
RELFA8T—THF. HXKX-HAI.L—EXPORTATION OF LINEN—MODR9 OF PACK¬ 
ING IT—THE TTlilMS OF ms MARKETS—GIVING A DEESG—FLAX-SFIN- 
NING—TUB HANBoLOCStf AND THE PQWER-LOOM—VARIETIES OF FLAX— 
SPINNING BY MACUIXKRV—THE BLEACHING GROUNDS—RAPIDITT^ OF 
BLEACUINO—CHEMICAL BLEACHING PULI’ ABATIONS—XORTUEUN PRES-, 
BYTKRI\NISM AND SOUTHERN (^TIIOUCISM—LISZT TAKEN FOR o'CON- 
XELL—PARTY-SPIRIT— IIELIGIOI'K PARTIES—THE PRESBYTERIAN CHOBCH 
IX IRELAND—PRESBYTERIAN PARTIES—BNITARIAKS—JUNCmOX AND 
REPARATION OF THE %*RESBVTERIAN SYNODS—PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS— 
THK HOME MISSION—IRISH IrKACHERS—IRISH SCHOOLS-r'THK 
SCHOOLS — ART AND SCIENCE AT BELFAST —I HE MUSEUM—PRIVATE 
COLLECTIONS—THK BOTANIC GARDEN—GRASSES AND EXOTIC PLANTS— 
MUSICAL SOCIETIES—THE HAKPERs' SOCIK.-n*—FKVKR-EPIDEMIC—PRO¬ 
PORTION OF FEVER PATIKN’fS TO THEIR VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS—PRO¬ 
PORTION OF THE FEVER PATIENTS IH) THK SCKES. 

Belfast, in the year 1821, coninined 37,000 inhabitants, and 
in 1881, 33,000. In ten years, therefore, its papulation increased 
about thirty per cent.,—an increase unequalled in*Ireland. The 
town has also greatly increased during the last ten }ears, probably 
in the same pVoportions as before, and may now contain nearly 
73,000 inhabitants. It is remarkable that, as well in its linen 
trade as its increase 6f population, Belfast has kept equal pace with 
Dundee, in Scotland. In 1821, Dundee had 80,000 inhabitants; 
in IB31, d5,000; and has now over 60,000. The great increase 
hr, m both places, caused by tltb linen giannfactur^ l>y which 
numbers of the inhabitants of the open country have induced 
to become inhabitants of the towns. 

This vast mass of human beings, and all the houses they inhabit, 
liwg wnd stand one and all on the ground and soil of uaufmq^rietor, 
tbw Matquia of Donegal, to whom the entire town belongs, to 
Whom ^ev^ery citisen pays tribute. Two hundred and fifty: years 
was stiH very insignificant, and James L made a present 
i#lAm^barony of BeMast to Sit Arthur Chichester, who haddonc 

English interests in ibis eotiniiy, wifihoux 
tw least' idea of the city that would grow up oix it deW his 
' f^iwkn this place the Maeqidb of Don^egol, whetotlsibliily 
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na^ ifv'jttill Clucliest^:^ take* his title «f Loni »‘rit b 

4he present marquis could derive an anuoal rBmnHt»«f 
from the town, had not a former possessor lot the 
ground at trifling rents, and for very long tenns. This has, how 
ever, been of great advantage to Belfast. 

The iiuen manufacture and the linen trade being the principai 
staple and support of Belfast, it therefore claims the greatest 
attention from the traveller. The linen-hall, a large quadrangular 
building, which was erected at the end of the last century, is the 
central point of this trade in Belfast. In this building, almost all 
the linen of the north of Ireland, destined for exportation,, is cd1> 
lectcd, Jinished, sorted, and “made up ai^d dressed” for those 
countries for which it is destined. Every considerable house has 
here its ware-rooms and stall, and a walk through the hall is 
therefore very interesting and instructive. 

The linen is sent from Iierc to London, to the United States, to 
British America, to Spain, to the Brazils, dnd, lately, to China 
also.*' For each market there is not only a particular kind of 
linen which it prefers, but for each there is also a particular mode 
of packing, and a particular mode of ornamenting the outsides of 
the packages. Loudon receives the plainest packages: they must 
have no ornament of any kind, and every decoration of the linen 
would only awaken in the inhabitants of- that city a prejudice 
against it. On the contrarj-, they are very particular and extremely 
nice about the quality of the linen and London therefore always 
receive.s the bast qualities in the plainest wrappers. An extensive 
linen manufacturer, who had the kindness to conduct me through 
his wat’c-rooms, told me that his people had once neglected the 
abpye rule, and had sent a bale of linen to a London house, each 


parcel 'of which bore on it a little ornament; he no longer 
rempmWred what ihp ornament was, but it might probably have 
bepiji. a couple of silver threads drawn through the band that 
enclosed the. ple^c, or sometliing siuiilar. This immediately 
brought ddwq.'^a reprimand from the London dealer, who claaned 
a deduction from the price of each piece, on the ground that ' 
he [had voniurod to oSer the pieces thus oruament^ to any of 
his until toey had been repacketl in a different asonnen! 

so,:sensitive respecting tbe external deematien-af* 
tbqj^ 9 p,^|)ad gt that time a capital (ff not more than 
is pow Iroili] £300,000, jprindpaliy acquired, it is ptohalde,. bjr^iR 
hism the. Humours of hu London eustoaeoett 
|BnetoppiO^ed to (he London mnrketsii ;thi»in^toel^ i 
is .w.Hic]i: tbh p|elMgea^am’:«4t»fpd^,^ 
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Tftrioa»Mfc6l4)Ut1(y ^and o<maiMnt«fd with htrds, ftowevlty ftie.; 
dihidi ‘ ^fVntd fttenily frmn the white A very fitvourite 

linen in Ameriea is that on which appears a condor tearing a lamb, 
vignette very comifton in the Belfast linen^halt on linen in^^ 
tended for America. American linen must be more dressed,*’ 
repeated my friend. Manufactories and ware-rooms give the 
observer an opportunity of studying the character of distant lands, 
and people. 

As the whole of South America is accustomed to German linen, 
th^ Belfast speculators studiously give to the fabrics intended for 
Santa Cruz, Rio Janeiro, Pernambuco, &c-, a German dress* 
They imitate both the German and Swiss linens in their external 
ornaments. In particular, they make use of the Prussian eagid, 
which they place with extended wings on all pieces destined for 
South America, that it may pas? for the linen of Silesia or Bieie* 
feld. The South Americans will take no linen on wdiich thev do 
not see this eagle. One of the Belfast linen merchants has nro- 
cured a very ornamented coat* of arms, of an old German family,* 
which he puts on his South American linen. Thus every «aarket 
has its whim,” as my guide expressed himself. 

Even to Germany, as to Hamburgh, for instance, considerable 
bales of linen are sent. 1 saw a great bale of parcels, all of which 
had on them a Swiss cottage, .surrounded by flowers and bird.s, 
and which was destined for Hamburgh. They are sent there in 
order to bo re-^ported as genuine German maiftifacture. This 
speculation is possible, because as linen is cheaper inTBelfast than 
in Germany, and as it pays no duty at Hamburgh, the transport 
costs but little; hud the South Americans, when they know the 
linen comes from Hamburgh, and see the Swiss cottage^ are 
satisfied that it is genuine German or Swiss linen they receive* 
This they do not call cheating, but speculation, or “ giving aTlress.” 
Bp this imitation of German linen, and also by obtaining labourers 
from Germany, this northern linen Inanufactyre has^gr^at^ hi* 
creased and improved. From ^France, also, some peculiar branches 
of ^tho trade nave been introduced. Thus, French or Belgian 
wotkmea hate settled at Belfast, and there founded the liotr Act 
instgiyfieont^fttaiiufacture of cambric. Many French linens also 
artf'bere ^imitated ; lor* instance, the Bretagne linens^ whicb» u 
weB^ia the German, are so much admired in Spain, and go by the 
naaid o^^Baitannia;” 

ABM»g4he fiax^mills of Belfast, the most important ate (bnse 

Mulhelfeand^which are far m'ore extensive (hisn the 
l arg i ti t eataMiihniente of tne aame kindat Dundee* At Leedsi ;ilB' 
£ii|^aal4ard'the:)argest and tnoia splendid flax-mills in thelftd^' 
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Kbfdo»> those of Maisball and Co. A liiteo-weaviog 
nsmt b veiy often established in connexion with these ,48^-^inJJbi. 
and the whole concern, b then designated a. linen«y;ati.^ctocy,. 
Within the last forty years, many cotton (spinning and .arcaving 
&ctoriea have abo been added: and on the whole, Belfast ao.w 
numbers twentyone great cotton and llReu>yaru factories,” ^onse 
of which are so vast as to employ 2000 persons, and some of them 
rise to the imposing height of eight sto.'ies. A very considerable 
qnantity of the linen, 1 believe much more than one*half, is still 
made in the country by hand-looms; yet “ power-weaving,” as the 
Engluh call weaving by machinery, is increasing every day. The 
melancholy and much-felt battle between the hand-loom and the 
pOwer-loom, which in some towns of England has been decided in 
favour of the latter, is going on in Belfast. 

As the growth of flax in the ntfrth of Ireland is insufficient for 
the supply required by the linen manufacturers, one sees in the 
great factories of Belfast, flax from all coniltries of the woi'ld, 
'Russia, France, Holland, and even Egypt, all of which is used fpr 
variousipurposes. The largest and the best is brought frp'mEgypt; 
the longest is the Russian, from Riga; the finest and most valuable 
is the Dutch. The flax of the county of Down- b the most 
esteemed Irish flax. In some of the mills the flax is now broken 


by machinery, in what are termed the “ hackling-rooms.” Flaj"- 
spinning by machinery was for a long time a matter of great 
difficulty to Ihiwking heads, because the process to be invented 
for that pur(R>se should be founded on principles* quite different 
from those of the woollen and cotton-spinning machines, the flax 
consisting of a number of long smooth fibres, which could nut be 
spun so easily as the short and closely-united threads of cotton 
and-wool. At last it was suggested to pass the flax through 
water:* by this means the fibres are divided, and, 1 believe, 8.4me^ 
what'curled and tangled, so that they are easily spun into a ^op- 
tiouoiis ^thread. By the warn water it was possible to (4sf>fjnsp 
with the twisting, and guiding hand <of the spluoing-gir.l; and ^ 
the great manu&ctories one girl can now, das 1 superLpt^4 
leM fifty-ibur spinning'wheels. Thus all ,thq 
aau^ little spinning-wheels are now melted into, 
gtgantis -inaehmes; and the manjr comfortable liule^/oiopaV^|l^ 
a«ao«lded with Ihe songs, of the spinners are chi^iged intp,sprigs 

hdls, *in which the ruling voice of 

,vw/ 

i vlliwrlileit^g-girJa are no. better off than the,sploiter^;! 

h«9 new i^e such vast prqgUss, that it s^jdim^ipiib 
andsmeiw the blaeobuig than th^ nouno 
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lirysoftB h<ia at'his commaDd. Avancioua apeetilation, whkh seeks 
to .dot every thing at the least possible cost, fiombiltos a maltitude 
ol resonrees for this pui^se, and thus many little estabUshmmts 
«re tmited into one lafge one. Hence, in the neighbonrhood of 
Belfast) there are several extensive bleaching establisbmenta) nr, 
as - they are called, Blearhing-grounds," or '* Linen-greeiiS)’’ 
wfakh are usually the property of those gentlemen who have £se« 
tones in the town. I visited one a few miles from Belfast: it 
consisted of great factories, of six>storied buildings, in the midst 
of beautiful meadows, with chemical works, ]ab<Mireni’ cottages* 
and outhouses. The bleaching>grounds of Belfast are said to 
possess advantages ovfir those of any other town in the United 
Kingdom. They are situated in a beautiful plain which surrounds 
Belfast) and lies at the feet of high and rather steep hills. The 
water, which flows .down in abifbdance from these hills, and is of 
particular advantage in bleaching, never fails in any part of the 
yea**; and for this riason also wat^^ is as generally employed as 
steam, in Belfast, as the moving power for machinery. BSlfasf 
bleachers have even been taken over to England and Wales; but 
still it has been found impossible to attain the pure whiteness of 
the Belfast linen. The changeful climate of northern Ireland is' 
probably extremely favourable to the process. The l;p*gcst che¬ 
mical factories are near at hand, at Glasgow, and partly too in 
Belfast itself. 


1 had scarcely any idea what a manifold and ^'arious apparatus 
of implements, buildings, machines, and chemical*preparations, 
are required for the perfect management of so simple a process as 
bleaching. Thd art has been brought to so high a degree of per¬ 
fection in these Belfast bleaching-grounds) that a large quantity 
of raw linen can be completely bleached in four and twenty nours. 
This rapidity is indeed by no means beneflcial for the lin^ ; but, 
under .pressing circumstances, it may be sometimes useful to trade 
and to humanity. If, for instance,*by such ^res asjthoje New 
Yoric or Hamburgh, great (^antities of linen are Comumetd, it is 
possible, by these rapid processes, to provide the poor sufferers in 
A very sbmt time with linen fully bleached. By the various pro- 
^ to which the linen is subjected, the most various effects and 
lintjr of eolonr are produced,—blue-white, pink-white, yellow- 
irlffto, and ^alk*‘white, acceding to the colour most in demand 
ndtli'T^hi^ consumers. I do not know whether this bss been 


eamed to such perfection in Germany. The number and gr^-., 
Stoto’of 'ihe tdiemical preparations 1 found on these bleadiiii{p' 
aniiaaed me. There is thewheat-starch,” maderifin 
Ireland ; the Meaching-Hquidj’f' brot^ht from Gla^sow 
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fiyit'; theblue,’' prepared in Liverpebl ftir the-«nfire Ung«feni; 
and: the vitriol, which is miked with water in small 
Then there ttre the various coivtrivances for saturating the Iiinm 
with these compounds, and other machiifes to wish out'thsfsh 
chemical preparations again after every soajiing. Tliere are the 
“bhiemg, starching, ^'ringing; and-beetling machines,” the la^ 
of which serve to give the linen its final gloss. The glom is iidm) 
of various kinds: there is the high-finished, the soft-finished, and 
the Gernian‘-finished gloss. The Americans know tills German 
gloss, and the Belfast bleachers must therefore attend to it. Thet 
also know how to place the beaters, that after the beetlhig it 
assumes a watered appearance. Then there'’ape the drying-houses, 
where it is dried by the wind, or, if the case is urgent, by artificial 
heat. All these things are here so perfect that they seem to be 
prepared for every chance and neliessity of trade, and to be idile 
to comply with the whims of all the markets in the world. 

Many little contrivances are here^to be s^en for measuring the 
strerfgih of the different bucks. These scientific contrivatic« are 
now more and more exploding the ancient ‘‘rule of thumb,” that 
is, the old way the bleachers bad of trying the strength of the 
bucking-washes by the tongue and the taste. Many of the che» 
mical inHti;uments, and nearly all those made of glass, are procured 
from Germany; as is likewise (he case in most of the maimfat- 
tories of England where chemical apparatus is used. 

Damask is notr manufactured at Belfast in considerable quan¬ 
tities; and th6 inhabitants are not a little proud that their factories 
make damask even for the table of her most gracious Majesty. 

Many other branches of trade have also been established at 
Belfast, especially during the last ten years. Several <of these 
have been introduced by philanthropists, who dreaded, that, if tiia 
entire fndustrial activity, or the entire existence of the popuktiod, 
depended on the linen manufacture alone, great misery might be 
oeeasionqd by adve|^se and dhexpecled changes, and who thus 
endeaveureeb fb prepare and open the way for a more diverrifi^ 
activity. The growing necessities of the linen trader 
creased in refinemant every day, sdso caused many btW’lnaii^aa 
Of industry to spring up ispd flourish. Thus there anr bere^rdkik ^ 
glass manufactories, whitelead works, moat' df'iiririth 

MO ieffiihDots from the great mother-factories at Glugow; 
most atnkgo, and, at first sight, to a German, most femtal iw i l dt , 
of^ithihBavtihardiBato trades^ is that*^of!the phih8e|)hkad‘iqim«u»iBt 
lOiiteMji^'whaaro found a.H Over England, btit tho tl:UmasfWi&n|piof 

howa for the first time ^isconaad^ ^ M ) h 

WMimt thO-yoiltbrR ehomtesl and ^pliysieaiiiappmwtaM^'S''' 
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'IW'tikost temarkable fact^ however^ m ihe hiatory oi Belfaa( 
llsiftOttfa<^tn'e aad art^ 18 that the first printing press was set up in 
this dly 80 late as in the year 1696: printing was therefore intro*- 
diroed snio tnany Rusrian towns much earlier than ipto this British 
eity. " -Yet Belfast, sipce the introduction of printing, has, next to 
DiUblin^ produced more printed books than any other city in lro* 
huad. Here, in 1714, was printed the first Bible in Ireland ; and 
here the oldest Irish periodical, The Weekly Magazine,” was 
eatd»)hhed. Germany, therefore, has many older, periodicals- than 
Ireland. Seven newspapers are now published in Belfast, all more 
or le^ Whiggish, and, like the Roman Catholic papers of the 
south, not only opposed to the Tories, but also to the Church of 
England. • 

In the Irish rebellion, at the close of the last century, the 
Preebytorians of the north, anB the Catholics of the south rose 
in concert, and ^he satnc time: the former fought no less 
obstinately against the En^ish troyps than the latter, and they 
received all accounts of the progress of the French Itovofttioif 
with as much exultation as the Catholics. Like the Catholics, 
they are favourable to republican, or, at least, to anti-aristocratic 
and anti-English tendencies. Nevcrlhelc^ss, they are no friends 
of the southern Catholics, and, under particular circumstances, 
tfre their bitterest enemies. O’Connell and his party have less in*- 
fiuence in Belfast Ilian in almost any other town in Ireland ; and 
on alt the agitation-expeditions and triumph-processes which this 
great man makes through Erin’s plains and townS^ he carefully 
avoids BelfawSt* Of course ho has some partisans here, whom he 
once visited; bdt he arranged it so that bo arrived by night, in a 
mean-looking carriage, and went ofl* again before the opposite 
party bad lime to concert and execute any movement against him. 
I was told at Belfast that the great musician Liszt had die mis¬ 
fortune to be taken for O’Connell in the neighbourhood of-that 
eify, aiul was very near undergoing%omething extremely di&gree- 
able that was intended for*the agitator. As Lisz\i approached 
firom Newry, in a handsome chaise drawn by four horses, and it 
was that the carriage contained a celebrated man, some 

^ of <1^ Presbyterian rabble imagined it was O’CoanelL They 
dtop^ed the oirriage, cut the traces, and compelled the eminent 
plukUtto^dUimount, in order that they might wreak their an^ 

iw Irish fashion. They merely wished to duck hm 

«nd then to advise him to return to 
legwiihgriiand to be off to ibe south of Ireland. It was some tsm& 

the well-fedy oldO'Cenpaft, 
a yofm^ artist had IsUro into their konds^ It is the {HumUiuP^Md 
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enfoittauatc clutTK^ricUc of irish partiesi, that they ^gras in 
acMTosly a suiele point* and that their mteresta and sympathiiw are 
an diffevent* wat they can unite oh no. oomman ^und for 
good of all. It is true that all who live o& the soil of Erin, Mfe 
one and all Irish in some particular, and must necessarily feel a 
certain, degree of sympathy for their father&nd, which they iiave 
either entered as colonists, or inhabited from times of old. Xhe 
original native Celts, the English and Scotch colonists,, the 
man Catholics, the Presbyterians, the High Churchmen, the poor 
tenants, the merchants, the landed gentry, have become, or have 
ever been, Irish. The name of Erin finds an echo in the hearts 
of all, and there is not one among them wlio docs not lament her 
ill-fortune. They arc all, too, in some way opposed to the pre^- 
tensions of England: the original Celts and .Catholics are, of 
course, the natural enemies of evtry thing English; the Presby¬ 
terians, as well as the Scotch, are opposed to the Established 
Church. Nay, the Irish Presbyterians have even their separate 
Opposition against llie Kirk of Scotland, which, as the mother- 
church, sometimes attempts to exercise a certain authority over the 
Irish synod. So, in like manner, the Irl.sh High-Church party is 
by no means always in harmony with the English Church party,; 
and the interests of the Irish Presbyterian, or Lutheran, or Ro¬ 
man Catholic trades’-jieople and manufacturers, of Celtic or Saxcvi 
origin, have always been clashing with those of England. The 
Irish nobility', to«, by no means, hold the same opinious as the 
English; the* Irish nobleman is made tlie subject of raillery in 
England, and the English nobleman is no favourite in Ireland. 
From all this, one might expect that a fine, 'unanimous, aiul 
powerful opposition would have been formed in Ireland against 
England; and that all parties would at least join hands in patriotie 
exertiods against England. The parties of other countries, as ip 
Fiance, for instance, always unite as soon as their country is 
threatened from without; and however violent party feuds may 
be, ail are fatrothers as soon as the enemy appears. 

Li Ireland, however, it is precisely the reverse. So often as 
the foe and oppi'essor, England, appears, so often she is aure lo 
fimi numbers ready, through party-bate, to suppress a portion .of 
ffaeir <patrioric sympathies,' and even to sacrifice a portion * 

owminteawitB; to save the mnainder, and to satisfy Mieir battod, 
!13Hi8,f4nltb(n^h the Irish landlords did nut like the reririctiooi t§ 

dw UoioB, the tradd of Ireland was 8td]|io(^ 
yW 0 auieiretrs, th^ did not ndse thew 

eefu^ of theJ&igUalh 

aotiiir Thu*, a^* .althoi^ 
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paiiiatBenl did mt like to be cemmaoded % 4he.tiof Eoglajid, 
it shoved itself obedient in order to ratam its privileges. . Thoi^ 
elsoj the Presbyterians and the Roman Catholics^ although both 
opposed to the Established Church and the Protestant aristocmQy» 
yet hate each other so much the while, that they often desert and 
betray one another in the midst of the battle. It is said 
the last rebellion, Presbyterian n^bels looked oh inactive^ and 
took pleasure in seeing parties of Catholics cut down by the 
English, although it was against these very Englishmen they were 
both fighting, 

TJius the inleresls of no two. Irish parties run parallel with iSich 
other; and even thoilgh both are hostile to England, they are 
still more hostile* to one another, and make friends with Englavid 
half against their own inclinatiou. People think and feel in Ire¬ 
land so differently pn the most iinportant concerns of man, religion, 
government, nationality, &c., and are all so differently interested 
in each of these nnitters, that it is^next to impossible to propose 
or to carry out any gencral*measiire which is not considered aS 
poison by some, whilst by others it is received as a healing and 
refreshing drink. It is proposed to provide workhouses for the 
destitute: the Presbyterians are well pleased, because they hope 
to get rid of beggars and disorder; but the Catholics, whose 
oburch encourages almsgiving, are averse to if, in or3er not to 
bo doubly taxed. Is it intended to provide schools for the people : 
the Protestants insist on the whole Bible being Msed in them; the 
Catholics, on the contrary, will have no Bible a(*all, and then 
education ami civilization suffers. Is the draining of the bogs 
taken into consideration, or the cultivation of the barren moun¬ 
tains: the farmers applaud, but the great folks do not wish to 
lose the pasturage for ihcir sheep ; or the landlords ajiplauil, and 
then the peasantry do not like to lose their turf. Is it uitAided to 
lighU^n the pressure of tithes on the farmers: the Estabhsbed 
Church shakes her head, and tho Olitholic chapels nod eocmirage- 
ment. If people in the vfest*rejoice tbat something isdouigfor the 
Celtic language aud literature, and that a professorship of Celtic 
literature has been lately erected in the university of Dublin, it is 
made a subject for derision in the east; aud the Union, to maintaiu 
one parly would die, another would give their Uveas todestn^^ 
WhMtx diesu differeuce#^wiU cease, and all these prejudices jbo 
smoothed down, no one can foresee. At aU events, the commenbch 
{aentv^hicb has been made proceeds at so slow a rate, that one cav* ^ 
Ujot) VAOture to calcinate the distance of the gooL The Cekaa^ 
iloifty^diaappearii^^ #bfare.ihe advance of the $ 9 ^^^ 

diliareiiee of ^langoago will CathoUea hanNa eliUeie 




Protestants^ and the latter ate at 
in thi'i^jdytnent of so many unjust privilegest and 
, IVi|$E)SMfifiiOB of sd mnth plundeted from the former^ that it will he 
hofore both parties can meet without iinimosity and jealouay. 
^ freai landlords have not yet taken a step towards resigning 
part of their unjust rights over their tenants, and a partition 
and dti^lution'of the great estates has not been even dreamt of. 
In shorty a reconciliation is yet so distant, that, in despair, one 
fftight almost exclaim, in the words of Moore— 



Wben will this end, ye Powers of God ? 

She weeping asks for ever; 

But only bears, from out that hood, 
The demon answer,—* jSever i'" 


The religious dissensions and dilferencGs of Ireland claim the 
traveller’s attention, especially at^Belfast, for -here he enters the 
central point of a new branch, not only of manufactures, but also 
of religion,' namely, the Presbyterian. Tne three religions of 
Ireland, the Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, and the Homan 
Catholic, correspond with the three races which inhabit it,—with 
the descendants of the original Irish, and of the earliest English 
(xidonists, who are all Catholics; with those of the later English 
Snamigrants, who are Protestants; andw'ith the Scottish,who pro¬ 
fess Presbyterianism. The principal seat of the Episcopalians Is 
undoubtedly Dublin, where they are most pow^erfu! by means of 
the university; but they are scattered every where through the 
land, as its lords and masters. The stronghold of the Presbyte- 
Tians is Belfast, whete their “Moderator,” the head of their church, 


resides, and their general assembly is held. They compose the 
greitipr part of the population in the northern districts of Ireland ; 
while |n the south the Presbyterians are but few, as in Dublin, 
Duncatinott, &c* The Catholics have no such central city, yet 
th'ere^are genuine Catholic towns, as Cork, Galw’ay, Drogheda, 
They fpnn eve'^y where \he principal mass of the population. 
In the norfh alone, they have beeh dislodged ennws^ehf the 
Pfesbytertahs, who have taken their places. 

The Presbyterians in Ireland form a separate church of theiv own, 
on'the model of that of Scotland, and called the Jh'ea- 
bytCrJan Church of Ireland, or Ulster, w|dch is its peculiar prb^ 
foundation dates from the year 1642, andk has there- 
Just 200 y At different times, as in thWKiric 
secessions an^ reunions have taken'placein 
this Iri^h Presbyterian Church. Thes« MhhAlls 
the ^nctal synods^ which hadlP0^d#d 
oT Calvin, Knox, and the Scotch 
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that Prcsbytemn iiliO^i^ stAs^ibe 

ik^^lan of Faitli framed in the year 

Preshytoxian divines at Westminster. Thia^i^onfdsaUm ^w 
e^^cUy corresponds i^th the decisions of the synod bf 
and contains Che most strict Calvinism ever compnsafd in 
When many preachers afterwards objected to signing ti|tan4S;S^ 
fes&ion, claiming for every one the right of a perfectly free 
pretation of the Scriptures, there arose a division of the Presby*- 
terians into Seccuiors or Nonsubscribers and orthodox Calviniats. 
At the head of the former stood the Secession Synod ; at the head 
of the'liitter, the Great Synod of Ulster. In the year 1840 these 
two synods were agaift united into a General Assembly. A few 
congregations only have not assented to this reunion, and now 
form separate synods of their own. For instance, there is the 
Presbytery of Ani^'im, cunsistii^g of nine churches, which seceded 
so early as 1/20 ; then there is the Uemonstrant Synod, ori as it 
is also called, the tliJformed Presbyterian Synod of Ireland, which 
consists of four presbyteries, or twenty-six congregations? whb 
maintain the principle of nonsubscription to creeds. From these 
twenty-six congregations, Hve have lately seceded, at the annual 
assembly in 1840, and again form a little body of iheir own. The 
incmbci's of the last-named comniunity are principally Uuitamans, 
ayho worship God ilie Father solely and alone. The Lord Jesus 
Christ they consider the Son of (Jod and Ambassador of the 
Father, the divinely appointed and inspired Saviour of man from 
the evils of ignorance and sin. But tliey do not Regard him as 
God, nor do they reverence him as such. They deem the Holy 
Ghost to be a power, virtue, or agency, which emanates from the- 
Father, On these, points all Irish Unitarians agree; but concern¬ 
ing a varieiy of less imporlant points they hold an equal variety of 
opinions. These Unilarians have, how^ever, less in comihon with 
our German Hatiouaiists than this might lead one to suppose., 
*.MiiVe do not muiutaiu ihatform of^'afionalisgi preached byPaulus, 
and Strauss in youf country,” said an esteemed Unitaritm 
minister to me; although, indeed, some of jus are not. 
imainted with the writings of these men.” This is very true: a 
Gerinan Rationalist, and an Irish Unit^irian^are two very diSerent 

subscription^^ the WeEtmipster Confession of. priiii 
^IP^^ed the ivpiisubscribers, so. the circumstance that 
^prea>Vy^ri^sdHl uot, insist i^on perfectly imcpnditipnalai^])jp-.^ 

did not (desire aiiy sHbpcrild^n 
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tmpf ,w]rU and ag^abln tij this, I say, had the eiffect 

many rigorous congregations, who iosiated on stitet 
pi|toc«|j)t«>a, to unite and form Presbyterian bodies of their own. 
These'are, the Cbrenanters, who have tfalrty-five congregations in 
Ihdand; and the Anti*bouaty Seceders, w^o form about nine or 
ten. ^Ali these have no connexion with their brother Presby' 
t^aos. 

On the witole, there are now about four hundred and ninety 
Fresbyterian congregations in Ireland, which arc divided into about 
forty presbyteries. The whole Presbyterian population, in the year 
1834, amounted to 642,000 souls; but now it is supposed to far 
exceed 800,000. The Unitarians have forty congregations, or 
societies, consisting of 42,000 souls. 

The province of Ulster had, in 1831, a population of 2,386,000, 
and it now probably amounts to 2,*500,000 : nearly the third part, 
therefore, is Presbyterian. In Belfast, the ^proportion of the 
Presbyterians to other religious communkies is computed as 
'mlloWs 


Presbyterians. 23,600 

Catholics.... 19,700 

Episcopalians. 16,300 

Other sects. 1,100 


60,700 


The most Remarkable feature in the spirit of the Presbyterian 
Church is its missionary and proselytising zeal, which naa in¬ 
creased greatly in influence and extent since the reunion of the 
two g^at Presbyterian bodies, in 1840- First, there is a foreign 
mission? for India and other foreign countries; then, since 1841, 
a Jewish mission, for the conversion of the Jews, which, in con¬ 
junction with similar societies in Glasgow and Edinburgh, bos 
sent nusaionmies to Testh and*^'Jassy, " to labour among the seed 
of Abrahan# fur the everlasting gospel.” And, finally, there io 
alsu.-a home mission, which is the most interesting of all. This 
home mission has tbreo objects: first, to promote the buiidiiig^ 
ol churches in the north of favoured Ulster; second, to reanimitte 


congregations, and to establish , new ones in the south 
Ximlsud ; and, thirdly, to instinct, in the knowlMlge of 
^j^lL ,tlvougb , the medium of their own tongue, those whw' 
i^h.4%.I^.JsQguage only.. ^ ^ ' .''"''•'f'' 

iil MW;, highly interesting^ and Uttle hal9i#ti' 
aecount« the boine^aidsiioh 

fftehfv nemembraoeer for 1842,'* rand wflFivitt 







royi^Bflf tS thft ii^ords of the essay Stedf, whi^ are y^^.c^hl^cter- 
istic of (he opinions and Ung;uage of the Pr^bytO^^s 
••'Since her puriflcat^Ti and renovation, the Presbyterian Church 
has been ever en^ged in the labour of evangelizing Ireland* It ia 
highly edifying that tlw last exertions of the churdij with regard to 
India and the Jews, have rather strengthened than weakened hoV 
home operations. Thirty years ago the missionary system of this 
church was founded, and every succeeding year has brought 
increased activity and resources. But the labours of the last two 
years have been especially crowned with success, which is chiefly 
to be ahributed to ihe^reunion of the Secession Svnod with the 
Synod of Ulster. There are still, howoVeri some very God-forsaken 
^districts in our favoured Ulster, where the blessings of gospel- 
preaching cannot be enjoyed by|he Protestant population with the 
desired convenience: Thus many immortal souls remain neglected 
in the midst of a fldod of gospel light. The formation of new 
congregations^ the bunding oj new Aurches, the apponlimc^t of^ 
ministers, are the points to which the activity of the mission has 
been particularly directed, and never has a similar undertaking by 
any other church been so visibly blessed. In a period of ten years, 
the number of congregations has been doubled, and some of the 
strongest and healthiest congregations of Iioland have4)een pro- 
dfleed by this system. The work grows every year in magnitude 
and importance- No loss than fifty-six congregations, in the 
north of Ireland, now receive pecuniary support ^oi^he mission, 
and but eleven of these are still without a minister. The pressing 
. necessity for thc^secoiid difficult labour of the mission, again to 
revive declining congregations, is self-evident- In all the prin¬ 
cipal towns of the south of Ireland, and even in some county 
districts, Presbyterian churches once existed and floiqisheif; 
but during the last fifty years many of them have, from various 
causes, fallen into decay, and not a few are completely extinct. 
Moreover, we find, in the south of Ireland, eingle Freabyterians 
scattered over the country, and in every town, many (JlT whom arfe 
sereilty miles and more from a Presbyterian clergyman. TltO 
southern division of the home mission has therefore the restoration 
, of thf candlestick for the object of its labours. 

Cork, Clonme!,.. Athlone, Galway, Carlow, and other 
ittipoftant poatft, ^ry proitiiring congregations now exist, 

tlrit'object has been atready^ circled We have every reason tlo^ 
beUevCy tba^bj the establishment of these conjugations' in 
mi#ii a bentglited a vast deal of jH>d baa been 
dmwf not wly becrittsnma'ity jprietrdUs'souh will now'be th|f^^ 
and ^tted for biifiAOrfb! gloiV^Ki^rid happinc*/ 
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l^cause now a^kdtitig testittioiiy i6r the trutih U 
In the midst of siiiroondlng superstition ftnd bhdelity. 
During the last eight months this work has been carried on with 
particular success by two missionaries, f^pson and KnoXi who 
were sent out to reconnoitre the land, their exertions very 
promising openings and congregations have been called to life at 
Wexford and New Ross. Tralee, (the best centre for the exer¬ 
tions of all missionaries in Ireland,) Kiilarncy, Millown, Bandon, 
are points in which the exertions of the church have been crowned 
with remarkable success. But the work of the dissemination of 
truth will not be fully carried out, till every Presbyteriiln, and 
every Protestant of every creed, has th% d^rdinances of the gospel 
rAwc at hand. He alone who has liimself visited those places, and. 
knows the extent of their abandonment, can fully estimate the 
importance and the necessity df erecting in the country the 
standard of the cross. 

**The Ififcst, and perhaps ti?e most^importaht, object of the exer- 
iioiiS of the home mission, concerns the'bestowing the knowledge 
of the gospel on the Irish-speaking population of our island, almost 
a third of the entire population. And yet for such a mass of im¬ 
mortal souls not the least sympathy has hitherto been shown, even 
by the Protestant church. Most of them are totally ignorant of the 
English language, and no attempt has been made to approach them 
by another medium. The Presbyterian church at last has lately 
resolved to give^tbe gospel to these people in their own language, 
and for this 8l}ject it employs two means* The first is, preaching 
in the Irish tongue. This was long a pious wish in our country*. 
It is now at last in our powder to apply this means. During the 
past rear (1841,) the llev. Henry M'Manus, who, with great 
fluency and strength, .can address his countrymen in the language 
they love;, , has travelled about every wliore, preaching the wbrf. 
He {ras already visited the towns of Galway, Sligo, CHfden, 
Wostpoi;^, I^ruincoijnwick, Brickhill, Boyle, and other places in 
ibe west* fie has also travelled throtigh a great part of the north¬ 
west. The reception he almost every where met with was Vety 
favourable, and (he readiness and the desire of the pe6}]rle to hear 
him was so great, that one may entertain the hdpe that thg tiWre 
for our country, even the set time, is a^ last arrivdd;‘^lie 
^«DS is, the erection of Irish schools* There 
three millions of Irish who speak the Irish langtra^, and 

tfiwigue. *In tJie ^eor 18J8, • mbk irts ptiMed, 
liyi'^laiigiU awd chaxMt^, W tb* BrUiiB *itd lNri(%n 
SwikHlSf; 6f circiilkdBgf; tbo iial^ 
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t ]|0 present system of teaching and leairnihg tbrongh the mediuni 
of the Irish language. The sehools arc very;simply conlrired^ 
and can be quickly increased to any amount at pleasure*: A suit* 
able person isappointetl as teacher, in every district where a school 
13 wanted; the pupil| are his neighbours anil relatives, to the 
disUinqe of two or three miles round him. They meet alternately 
at each other s houses for instruction, every evening, after thoit 
work is done, and on the Lord’s day, morning and evening. They 
begin to road and to si)ell in a lifUe primer, which has been written 
and printed for them; when they have learned this by heart; a 
portion of Scripture is put into their hands ; they then begin and 
continue to study ih# word of God, till they are able to read it 
with ease and fluency, while at the same lime tliey learn to traife- 
late it into English. A portion of it they learn by heart also. 
The schools are visited thrice a^^ear by an inspector, who reports 
on their condition to the superintendent. All the teachers very 
frequently meet at iRe superintendent's, to be further instructed 
in the saving doctrines of the Bible, and to be encouraged iif ^ th^ 
LusLuess of teaching, by little premiums and presents. Besides 
all this, Scripture-readers are engaged to travel about from village 
to village, and from house to house, in order to maintain among 
the people tlie habit of reading and hearing the word salvahon. 

• ‘‘This entire system of Irish teaching was established by the 
Presbyterian church in (he beginning of 183r>. In the first year, 
30 schools were founded; since then they have gftue on increasing 
in number, and in this present itS‘12 they amount fb 223, The 
scholars last year examined in these schools by the inspectors, 
amounted to 54ti7j Homan Catholics, who learned to read the 
Holy Scriptures in Irish, and to translate them into English. 
Not one of these scholars was younger than fifteen, and many 
hundreds were over fifty and seventy years of age. ManJ of tl*o 
teachers have even renounced the errors of Popery, and the Jwow- 
ledge of the Light is making rapid progress ajpong them ^1. The 
field of our activity is wide, tho necessity great, and Ufe machinery 
h good* What might not a fully united, zealops, and vigorous 
Piesbyterhin church accomplish, if she called forth all the powers 
that ^tand at her command I” 

So muclr tfor the remarkable activity of the Presbyterian church 
qf. irelaqcb whicn calls itself pre-eminently a missionaiy and an 
api^toUc church. 

The SandayFBchooU, Vliich differ from those above de- 
I^f!g open tuce'ely on Sunday, and conducted bynnpeid 
opguMrtft from this:Presbyterien church, aa?A> 
intaeeeting view of the number of Suedayfls<diools 
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vaHc^ {m)Titices of Ir^nd cleMly shdwsi The firet soeiety for 
the fbnfiation of Sunday-schools was ibiiiitded in 1809, and >ou the 

I84I5 there were»— 

SOn^OJLft. PlTPltSV VKPAID TBACBSBSh 

In Ulster.2,010 with 169,377 and 15,891 

„ Leinster ..,« 455 „ 33,540 „ 2,969 

f, Munster 394 „ 19,094 ,, 2,04*5 

M Connaught 169 » 8,668 „ 763 


- In all Ireland ... 3,028 „ 230,679 >, 21,668 

Here again it is apparent how greatly education has been 
neglected in the west of Ireland, since in Ulster there are single 
codnties in which the Stjnday-schools contain from four to five 
times as many pupils and tf'achers is the whole five counties of 
Connaught put together. 

The Presbyterians of the north arfi as unwearied in their 
cAcrtioris iu'the field of scieptific inquirj* in that of religious 
enligRtenmcut. The wliole north of Ireland, “ ibo favoured 
Ulster/^ in tins respect as far out-shincs the rest of Ireland, as 
Scotland does the rest of Great Britain; and just as the Scotch 
are superior to the English in education and enlightenment^ so are 
the peoplerOf Ulster to the rest of the Irish. Belfast is at once 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow of Ireland, on a smaller scale, Lik^J 
Edinburgh, it is the seat of many learned and scientific societies : 
of horticultural, •'agricultural, statistical, literary, and historical 
societies, of mechanics' Institute, a society of natural history, 
and, lastly, of several musical societies. 1 visited the institutions 
and collections of some of these societies. 


Thq society of natural history possesses a little museum, in a 
liaridsome and elegant building. This is one of the nuttieroua 
museurns which have of late years been established in all the 
towns ^of England; but, upon the whole, the museums of our 
middlc-clgss permai\. towns ate not only older, but richer, and in 
betterorder than these British provincial museums. The museum 
of Belfast contains many interesting Irish antiquities, found in the 
neighbourhood, and also curiosities of natural history; but 
to his disappointment, the traveller seeks in vain for what, above 
air thin'gs, he has ihe best right to expect,*—! mean a^ooatplete, 

satisfactory, and instructive collection of every tbii^ 
i||us^tiVe qif the Giants Causeway, and, in general, of all tlm 

formations of the north of ireland; Every 
aadaehtti has no doubt its particular fehettoni tlnee 

to the hiveM|atioit 

Belfast gtWat On 
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rkth m scisMUific materials and leamed men, without dotijbC* 
above all things called uptin to oxen aU Its pOweea (o collect in Ua 
museum c\ery thing calculated to convey to the inquirini^ infor¬ 
mation and a clear coiareption of a nuLural phenomenon, for which 
the north of Ireland is celebrated throughout the entire worlds 
namely, of those remarkable basaltic formations on its coa^ 

Some specimens of those coasts are, .of course, found in the 
Belfast museum ; but when 1 think how nobly iUusirative many 
of our German provincial museums are of the geolojpc-al structure 
of thoir neighbourhoods, as the Prague museum of the formation 
ot' Bohemia, aud the wonderfully arranged collections in Qraa 
illustrative of the stracturo of the Alps, with regret 1 must say 
that ill this respect Belfast is far behind them. In vain the 
traveller inquires after a complete collection of all the volcanic 
masses of wliicli the Horlherw coast consists,—in vain, for an 
arrangement of them, according to the order in which nature has 
disposed them, or fb»a mode! of the Giant's CauscwjiY in wood, 
or for a dear, accurate xnod^ in plaster, or any other matcrml, of 
the entire noribern coast,—all of which it is a disgrace to Bel&st 
not to possess. The traveller, going to visit Ihisw'onder of nature 
with his heiifd full of expectation, and returning from it with his 
head full of speculations, finds, alas I nothing, or at least «vcry 
Initio, of all these things here. 

In general the siraiiger finds more to interest him In the private 
than in the public collections of the English. # The former are 
usually much ric her, and kept in the most adinirableiorder; whilst 
the latter seem to bn only in the course of formation. Ot the 
private ccdleclitMis of pictures, compared to the public, this is very 
differeiU; aud the public libraries, which form the oldest of all 
clasbcs of collections in England, are of course an exceptioR ; but 
the finest aud best collections of natural history and antiquities 
are giuierally those of private persons, who zealously devote them¬ 
selves to some particular branch** In Belfast, there ar^ some 
private collections unique ii» their kind, sucR as Dr*J3Aimmond*s 
wonderful collection of sea plants, and ])r. Thompson's complete 
and elegantly arranged collection of shells. 

T}jo Botanic Garden of Belfast was laid out in 1830, and a great 
* botanic gardens have been established within the 

iaijit, t^'euly. years. I was invariably surprised by the extreme 
ypulK of all these scientific institutions in England, which has 
4il| to aecpmpUsh for its remote districts what we hare long since 
jdqnp in Gei^iaanyA The Belfast Botanic Garden is, next to 
o| fintlin,. tjie nuest ii;aAreliind, and os excellent as any ib 

It some advantages over .that of Dublin ; for ait^^iph 
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ciius^ ^to only eighty miles apart, their diimifes are %'$ry 
4l^erept^ the summer at Dublin being much warmer^ and the 
Tfinter more severe, than at Belfast. The enlightened director of 
the garden, who told me this, thought that this fact might be ex¬ 
plained by Dublin having a great plain on its landward side, while 
Belfast, being on that side surrounded by lugh hills, receives all 
its alv from the sea. In this garden the cypress was growing in 
perfect health in the open air, under the 55th degree of l uitude, 
as also the arbutus, which docs not grow wild here, as in the 
south of the island. For this, however, the north is compensated 
by the yew, which is peculiar to it. A beautiful coUeetion of 
heaths ornaments the garden; and among tiiem are seen remark- 
ab^ large ones, wliich grow in the bogs of Ireland, One division 
of the garden, called the British Garden, particularly interested 
me; it contained a collection, asiperfcct as possible, of all the 
plants indigenous to tho British Isles. There was here a complete 
colIecUon of grasses, which ore of great iu.portance to British 
jfll^rdejners, who .take such pride in beSiutiftii grassy lawns. Hero 
1 saw no less than 400 species of grass, all indigenous in England. 
In the larger English towns there are gardens in w^ich grassed 
only are cultivated, and the production of these, a«d“«the sale of 
their seeds, form a distinct branch of trade. I'he *^JesStccfz ovinfh^ 
the pan the '^poa neomoralisy* are grasses w'hich make’ 

a goo<l thick, fresh, short verdure, and are therefore much in re¬ 
quest for lawns. ^ Australian plants also thrive very well in the 
temperate atn\pspfa€rc of Belfast, and in general through all Ire* 
land; and among these are many already dilfused far and wida 
through the Irish |[ardens. The Irish myrtle wa» cited to me as 
an example. This introduction of plants from all parts of the 
world mto England, which has no very rich herbarium of its own, 
incloses daily. A rose, originally brought from China, is now 
common iu Ireland, where it flourishes winter and summer in the 
.open asr, , . ^ 

Of mussca^^^ocietiOh, tnere are nowv four in Belfast,*—the Ana^ 
.(;reontic, the Choral, the Harmonic, and the Society of HnrperSr 
all of which give frequent musical festivals, concerts, and re** 
Thalberg, Liset, and other great musicians, have always 
whilst they have neglected limerick, Corh^^iid 
df the south, 1 mention this, bepause it is well Jenowtv^ 

Manchester and Birmin^am^ 
tastei^ and their nnmevotta^Biuskal 
^ ^&;|ds ; wbilft JLivei?pQol, and other tricBAg tnwmi: 

rei^ec^ as s to 

^ because the q[aa«tiou may he imsedi 
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Ti4»thc;T, in manufacturing' townn, particulat circuiristAn^ea prcvi^il, 
whicli are ftivourable to the development and cultivation of a taste 
ft>T music ? ' . 

The Harpers’ Society is the oldest musical society in Ireland. 

It was founded and si^>ported in a singular manner, at the sugges¬ 
tion of some Irish patriots residing in the East Indies, ^ho were 
probably more affected by the beautiful Irish melodlos, wlion they 
sang them among themselves, far from Lhoir nat£\e land, and who 
conlribulcd funds for the instruction of some blind bojs as harpers 
at Belfast, and to establish concerts there on this old national Instru¬ 
ment. Perhaps a few patriotic Irishmen, in tho East Indies or 
China, willsobie day,Mindful of the wonders of their fatherland, 
send money to Belfast for the formation of a geological muscuin, 
to illustrate the Giant’s Causeway, and every thing connected 
with it. . • 

I have already mentioned the Harpers’ Society at Drogheda. 

In the last century tbbre were no such sopicties in I<rcland;and 
from this one might suppose^hat har[)-plaj'ir!g was now agaiti be^ 
ginning to flourish, as in the time of the banls of old. But in 
this wo would perhaps deceive ourselves as much, as if from the 
present schools, professorships, and other exertions for the Irish, 
Gaelic, and Welsh lang^uages, wc were to expect their revival, 
Empathies and exertions like these are wont to arise only when 
an art or science is on the decline ; and are often a sign less of its 
vigour than of its death, like the last flaring-up of an expiring 
flame. In respect to language, there is no doubf of this. In 
respect to the harp vie cannot decide. Yet Dr. Bunting, wl>o has 
published a collection of national Irislt melodies and a disser¬ 
tation on Irish music, assures us, that, admirably as some living 
harpers still play the Irish compositions on the harp, not ^nc of 
them cpraes near to those who wore present at the groat •musical 
meeting at Belfast, in the year 1792, and the most distinguished 
of whom were, Denis Hempson, #\rthur O’Neill, Charles ‘Fan¬ 
ning, and seven others. Bo much is cerfain, that tfie Belfast 
Harp Society has not fulfilled the expectations it excited? and 
that it is now dissolved. 

Among the other public institutions of Belfast, as in all towns 
of frelac^^ and in all manufacturing towns of England,Ime feVei^ 
hospital claims tlie attention of the traveller. The excessdvtdy; 
crowded dwellings d the labouring classes, and the increiiLse'^Of 
Wfetehedseas and poverty, au^ent the dangers arising froto 
Irrc^ to an extraordinary degree, and render thp 
«€" ftvev hoa^tab, iheizs%etter arrangement, and thehr' 
tm el' pTOsmig importance to the mnnicipai 
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QoveY»m«nt of Engiand. As I visUod this hespitah and aa 
friends supplied me with the reports of its opeeatioss, I ma^ he 
able |.p supply my readers with some interesting information ood*; 
cerning it. From the tables of the number of patients receirad 
into the hospital, it appears that, fever has been constantly in¬ 
creasing. From the year 1818 to 1836, (he number annuaily 
admitted usually amounted to between 300 and 600. The highest 
number during that period was 1621. In the year 1837, thenum- 
ber amounted to 1987: and in 1838 it rose to the unparalleled 
one of 3363. Since then, indeed, the number has again diminished, 
but it has never been less than 1000. The average of six years, 
previous to 1837, was 750 annually; aud of the siae years since 
1S37, upwards of 1500. These numbers are not proportionate 
either to the increase of the population or the extension of the 
hospital. In malignity and obstinacy, these Irish fevers appear to 
be on the increase; for the periods of their prevalence seem to be 
always growing longer. Before the year ISiSJ an epidemic infec- 
t^us fever never lasted in Belfast lodger than eight months. In 
1818, an epidemic lasted ten months; and in 1836, there was 
one that continued over a year,—the longest ever heard of here. 
These fevers prevail almost solely among the poorer classes, and 
are caused by (heir bad food and wretched mode of life. Every 
wet year, which injures the harvest, also produces an increase gf 
fever. When the wealthy are attacked by fever, they are attacked 
with greater violence and more fatally. Certain localities of this 
town suffer more from fever than others. This is also the case in 


Manchester, Glasgow, and other towns, where these epidemics 
prevail. It is remarkable, that none of all my ter. reports showed 
that season had any influence upon the fever, but that it appeared, 
to preVhil with equal severity the whole year round. 

To tie report for last year is appended a table, showing the 
occupations of the patients, which gives an idea ot what classes 
s«0er fnost from fever. This table will not be completely avail¬ 
able untiFit L9. accompanied by a statement of the number of per¬ 
sons in the various trades and callings in Belfast. Among 2056 
patients, 704, or more than one-third, were ipiUworkers and 
weavers.^There were but six bleachers, although the number of 
tiua clasl^n JSelfast undoubtedly bears a far greater propprtic^n to 
the tsntire pcq^olatiog. 423, or more than a fifth part of these 
were of the, class of servants. It is also remarkable that 
sana^ appeiTjtBOfe liable to fevers than males. In almost every 
'yetkdih^ie 10 the hospital from ten to twenty per cent. wDipB 

. len Ptem “Xet the fever is not a? violent afid %lal id 'im 

nearly all the. iaWee ,tbat 
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of the men exceeded those of the women hy ten or twenty 
per cent The cause of this may he, that the men, on whose, 
labour the subsistence of their families principally^ependsy aie not 
sent into the hospital antil the disease has become very violent. 
Fever seldotner attacks persons of advanced age, but when it doeSc 
it is the more violenU* 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


TIJE COAST OF AXTRlM. 

PaxCAUTIONS BBFORK STARTING-STORMY WEATHER—tOUQR BELFASW-* 

THE CASTLE OK CAUR1CKFEHGU8—LARNE—COUNTY OK ANTRIM—BLACK 
ANO WHITE—LIMESTONE AND eA*^ALT—THE ANTRIM COAST ROAD— 
BOULDERS—ISLAND* MAGEE — BALLYGALLY HEAD—PUFFING HOLES— 
KNOCKDHIT—GLENARM—THIS ANTRIM FAMILY—THK m'DONNRLLS AND 
MAC DONNELLS—THE* GENKAXOGY 01^ THE o'NIALLS—PAINTED AND 

tlNPRINTED HISTORIES OK IRELAND-—PREVENTIVE MEN-GLBNAWIFF-A 

THE OLD IRISH —CAVERNS —NANNY MURRAY — CASTLE CAREY—THE 

ANTRIM SHEPHERDESSES — FINGAL AND OSSIAN — OSSIAn's GRAVE- 

OSSIAN AND ST- PATRICK'—GIFT OK THK GAB —**WE ARE NBAIU.Y 
alone”—LIGHTS—THE MAIDENS—THE HEROIC GIRL—BALLYOASTLE— 
LASSES !-THE MAC DONNELLS, ^ * 


After 1 had considered from what side the wind blew, had 
looked to see whether the coachman had anapron'' or not^ 
allowed an immoderately stout dame, a rarity in Ireland, to mount 
the coach, in order to avoid being her neighbour,—in short, after 
I had made a multitude of inquiries and rejections, which a pru¬ 
dent traveller should not neglect when looking for a seat on the 
outside of an English stage-coach in bad weather,—after doing 
all this, I fixed myself in the chosen place to'travel to Carridkfergus, 
A fearful storm was blowing from the north, and rain and hail, 
lashed by the tempest, alternately {fbured do^n on ug. Was the 
first day that I ever heard flie Irish allow that ih^ weather was 
bad. Every where on the road the people added to their goed- 
morrpw,—A wild day to-day 1” Inside our coach, we had as 
balWt only four young ladies, who filled indeed the nan|3W space 
allowed ht insiM passengers in English' stage-coaclies, but who 
appeared to be no great ballast to enable us to resist the futy of the 
storm, which we on the top, who were most exposed to it, dreaded 
every moment would upset the coach; and Uierefore, with ouv^ 
wrai^ed up in cloaks, we huddled close together, in 
to iJfbrd the less resistance to the force of the wind. 
autumn leaves flew like snow in the bkst; the trees oh tite 
bowed like twigs before the storm; the waves dashed agninst the 
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strand ^ the sca-^guili) screamed, as with diifieiiUy they iI,uUomd 
landwards ; the fish retired to the depths of the ocean; the boats 
hnodsed againstibe shore; in short, it was just such uproareoas* 
tireftther as one should desire when he iiifctfds to visit Uie famous 
Giant's Causcvirny, and the whole of the volcanic, Vulcanrforged 
coast of the north-eastern extremity of Ireland. A storm occasions 
many interesting spectacles<on this coast, as wo will soon perceive, 
and harmonizes better than fair w'cather with the wild work of 
the giants. When these mountains arose irom the, abysses of the 
earth—when these rocks fell shattered and hissing into the soa, 
or dashed together on the land—when tlie giants paved their causes 
way, and the Cyclops bored holes, and hollbwcd oat caverns, and 
foifltoed rock-bridgeSj and ruggo<l precipices, and gaps, and bold 
headlands here- — - - was the weather then calm and sunny ! 

The road inins first along tlie *6hore of Lough Belfast. The 
Irish sometimes call even those waters loughs \vhich are not com¬ 
pletely surroundotl by laud, byt have out-Jfet into the sea ; par¬ 
ticularly those Which, like Longh Foyle, have l)ut a narrow open¬ 
ing, and which we would cal! llafi, Lougli Belfast is, however, 
an instance of a lough with an extraordinarily large opening* 
As thcf southern coast of Ireland has its sn-cailed harbour^', 
the ‘j-vestenn its bays, the eastern noilher bays nor harbours, 
at least very few—so has the northern its loughs, such r. 
Lough Belfast, Lough Sirangford, Lough Larne, Lough Foyle 
&c. Lough Bel&st is also called Lough Carrickfergus, after the 
tt>wn of the lame name, which, as that name shows, is one of 
the oldest in Ireland. Long before an Englishman set foot on 
li*eiand’s soil, and before the Scotch had yet laid u'stone of Belfast, 
Carrickfergus w^as a place of note. In Ireland there are many 
examples of the old Irish towns being abandoned and allowed to 
goto ruin by the English and Scotch, and of new cues being built 
in thegr neighbourhood. 

On lhe^wh^le way ifrotn Bell^st to CaiTickfergus ghrden follows 
garden, and Country scat follows country seat; but to these tiny pro- 
dtictions of man the storm and the surf did not add beauty, as they 
did to those vast works of the giants to which we were hastening.; 
i]M;.as hail obliged us. to keep our eyes closed, all the 
sMtif out of fiax, and laid out in flowers, shrubberies, cottages^ a»d 

Wing ns the least tribute of enjoyment. , ^ > 

'Carrkkfefgus, a lai^e old ^castle runs out mto^tiui sea: 
i W Ibirdfiipd now, and is garrisoaed by two ixmipanieft ef 

very pictureseme, and the viewa> of^the 

%ugh, and tha^wida aem 
be Boreks does not lioleifpose a sctcNen^be- 

tween the eye and the prospect. The walls of the casllc are at 
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tile same time surrounded by the green ivy, and tbe white loam ol 
wares that break against its base« At this castle Wiiltatn IIL 
landed, before he fought the battle of the Btl^ne. Here the 
Fiiench attempted to land, in order to help the Irish when it waa 
tbo late. Here, or aj; some other point in the neighbourhood* was 
the chief landing-place of the entire north of Ireland; and every 
expedition, whether friendly or Iioaltlc, from Great Britain, par* 
ticularly from the north of Scotland, disembarked here. The 
entire coast, furtlier -towards the north, is bound by rugged rocks 
end threatening cliffs. Lough Belfast was here for Scotland, what 
BantryBay, in the snuth-west, was for Spain and the Phoenicians; 
what Waterfowl and Wexford was for tlie English. 

The Belfast stage-coach goes no farllier than Carrtckfergtis. 
From thence to the next little village, Larne, a two-korse car 
Conveys the traveller, who, on ?n’s arrival there must himself pro¬ 
vide his own conveyance, or join her Majesty’s letter-bag, whicii 
is carried northwariTs by one-hqrsed car. The little Lough 
IiATnc, which is sheltered on every side by hill^, and has*but h 
vety narrow mouth, was studded with small barks, probably lish* 
ittg boats, which had come in here for shelter. Flocks of sea-birds, 
which also seemed to dread sea-sickness, were ffuttcring around 
the boats. , • 

• Larne is a quiet little town, like many In the north of Ireland. 
From Larne the coast begins to assume Its picturesque and wild 
v^olcanic character, and here I joined the afore^id leather letter* 
bag. Her Majesty’s Mail” is here a little low twl>-wheeled car^ 
of the kind I have already described.* The passenger sits on one 
side, the driver on the other. The horse gets forward as W£|U us 
he can, and the equipage follow? after him. 1 could not help 
contrasting this witii the majestic fciir-borsed mails in Kn^pd* . 

All the land lying betw^een the sea, Lough Neagh, Lodgh BeL 
fast, and the river Bann, is called the county of Antrim.^ 'This 
entire tract, so rich in wonders, is Covered ^th a stratum of 
Hmcetone. Over this lime^tond, volcanic masses, prdbauly throfo 
from beneath, have been deposited, and have disturbed the 
amngemeot and composition of the original stratum, whi<di. in 
tesmB pJacee IS even entirely removed, and in otbere d^prejfed, or at 
kaatopvered or shattered in pieces, and thrown aside* Thia Ucoe** 
stone, or bard cliatk, is s«ow*wbite wherever it ia dUclosj^ 
sgre; the votcanie masses are clu^y basalt, and,, wbera.it » 
is dark^oloured and black* The circumferfnee oCjtb^^ 
el limesttme ami basalt is.aboul ona*bundra4 
eWileat* ff coast hi wbi^h Uie nuxtu|% of 

Malms Lough Belfiist to 
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in length. Abt^ this eotira: efceteh th* 

ehnlk'^el^ appear mix^d up with the black rc^nie 
txatickia in the manifold c6mDinati(ni|f and eompose mcvt 
intmwling and picturesque forma. > > 

Sotnetimee the chalk-mass is deposited in level stratla/ and ovM 
it is formed the basak in strata equally regular, lit many places* 
the liinestoue has remained^uite untouched by the basattr’and Jts 
white cBflTs project defyingly into tb| sea* as they oticb stood 
amid tlie glowing volcanic liquids. In other places tl^y disappear 
beneath the surface of the sea* as if the basalt had pressed them 
down. This basalt appears partly in columns, and partiv'l^sbSpe« 
less masses. It often forms long rows of thick high ixiiilpmTiS* 
ar&nged like organ pipes* or groves of trees, along the coast't it 
frequently yawns into caverns, stops short in rugged points, springs 
into the sea with bold overhanging*cliffs, or breaks up into little 
dismembered rocks and pointed islands. In qther places, again, 
the Itmeston'e and the basalt seem to Jiave struggled violently with 
one another for the mastery, while their colours and materials 
alternate in short patches. 

The effects of all these operations and occurrences are, of course, 
only visible on the.coast, and at those spots where the rocks are 
not covered with earth and vegetation, as they mostly are. Hei‘e 
and there the land rises into some lofty points, which, however, 
do not exceed 2000 feetq and here and there the masses sink, 
forming .fdlleYs ^hich open out on the sea. Along the sides of 
these valleys, The basalt and. limestone rocks stand in rugged roiws, 
mi if they were caused by great convulsions and yawnings of the 
earth. The good cultivation of these valleys, the black baaalU 
ruidla .qlong their sides, the waterfalls which dash down from the 
{wecipices, the wide sea at their entrances,—alt this must make 
some of them delightful places of residence. The roast itself, 
cahcpt,at the moutlm of these valleys, is lined with rugged cliffs* 
Many he^cHa^s and summitH rise to a height of from 1000 to 
1200 feet, but their usual height is from 600 to 1000. , . 

The nearest of these valleys, after passing Larq^, is Giea8xm4 
then the valleys of Glenariff and Uusbemiun. A nanow Ihd 
ab^ ww calhtd ** the Patl},” formerly led the traveller along^hw - , 
cegg^ K'^ry ikitcly, a beautiful road, called the ** AntMm Gbaot 
jbmi bemi substituted fer this path, which worked Sts way« 
a«;|M§ia« It cQiikl unaided art, oyer the basaltic and: limestodf ^ 

,r^|lm lihedeaa^ have given fif,U>k!Oo»st,'itjm^^ 

a pmfeclty level road w» her^SMi'f. 
aqtdhwifyixhftqilty'i.' mhiu 

shN)i^ oottfeaa^ that neither peurdar -ito* ''fsalnsMin 
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ii^aiie^ j^est 4aidd;niei8» .wa!^%|yi^f4o> ^:toij|;db* 

Onvtiaj&''«oiUr!tryi4iifae 'Sug&ah 'have'' bera. 

RMdi'iGf 'batolt, < 

comii^ ag«rs a' urork for which {>osterity < will Ipng 
Here iuid there vaet vteMwof rock hare been c# tbroen^ ’itttm 
tbeir .Bummk to their base i ut other pkecsr gaps and.bhi^s have 
beentfiUed.np, and road nifiB ^ if‘on a wall. These parts of 
the road» where vast in'assdi) of limestone were wont to ilroll dotm 
fitmi the slippery steeps,^ presented peculiar difficulties. The 
Esgltsh call these loose blocks of stone “Boulders,” or “Bouldee* 
stones." Many of thm still break away from the walls of rock, 
being gradually loosened by the effects of time aud weathmr. 
Others; long since shattered, lie strewn about on the rocks, on 
tbp clay which here and there covers the rock, and then, after a 
long continuance of wet weather, they tumble down, bringing thh 
clay along with thepi| At such places it was therefore necessaiy 
to protect the road with a kijiid of half-arch, so that the b»ulder| 
stones might roll harmlessly over it; or to build a solid wall, of 
immense pieces of rock, to prevent the stones from falling into 
the road. The boulder-stones which have rolled down ages ago, 
form here and there a dam against the assaults tlio sea. $ 
Bach, then, was the coast and the coAst road along«wh{clf our 
letter-bag, and those who accompanied it, rolled away through the 
storm, ^ar Larne, the long, little peninsula, called kl^d Magee, 
which bends around Lough Larne, nearly touches*the o^jm witn its 
point. This peninsula is also of volcanic formation,—a dam built 
of columns of b^alt. Along its entire eastern coast, ^lmnB4iko 
basalt clifis are*ranged, for the length of four or five wiiles, and 
are known by the name of “ The Gobbins.” This basalticipenha-' 
saU, which is from a mile to a mile and a half wide, an(| six or 
seven mil^ long, is the true Giant’s Causeway of this coast: the 
sOMOalled Giant’s Causeway is mere child’s play compared* to it. 
But as the peninsula is covered with vegetation on tlm ii|}per sur¬ 
face, the .pavement of columnar basalt is not visible, end the smalier'^ 
wmtk haa therej^ borne off the greater name. 

next interesting point is Ballygally Head, which prt^cts 
« majogtically aid boldly into the sea, and is forraedmf a eoimi^s 
nomil^’ of vaat; ludely-formed basalt columns. After the Gob^ 
btfts, Uiklhe micond place where the columns are exposed to Slrd^ 
ligili dayv The read leat]^ rotind the principal mas8ef 4be<^ 

the tt^t extreme and soipewhat lower' point'la' 
aliOfM mit ’ Jks the^n^er portitm of the road runs alotlg' ' 

wader, 4iM most iaterosliim 
pealnideri bf thai hiry of the storm; dwt seemed to 
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of «|l w)w«>K,llW *e«4te4 #e 

at^p^tbey piUB'ijD^hllF uw movlMg* 
itllf)% tiU«M nt (fiice they tuitti^od on the bowMerHtUwe^^sild 
ehilU'iD^ vAtid (idAsbed to pieces like )rocke4 ve»ssU» Tho 
inajesit^l^iqittuI'^reoQ wator-ttiountuus uouu^od egwnEt the roeipi 
end, with e hollow uesh* brqib<> into iiMudrede ^ h)g end Ihtie 
stroaioe;, Hvhich quickly ebd busily k|)ft theniselves hetweee the 
boulders. Twenty white fueuiiag fouh^leios shot up at once, end 
single amis of thp great wave tumbled u>er the roche, forming 
inomcittiiry cascades, which, though niore^ improvisaUons, for an 
instant presented a more beautiful spcclaclo than many a for- 
fithcii waterfall in the county of Wicklow. Thousands and thoM* 
sands of waves thu.. marched in hurcc assault against the shore, 
and buist, one after the other, like the rockets of an artfuily*con> 
trived firework, into most picturesque and c^urious forms. 

, Afi V,a 'approached the entrance of the valley of Glcuarm, I 
rctiiaikcd a strange uultnnn of smoke, that seemed to lise from 
the topmost edge of the locks. As 1 could neither suppose a 
dadlmg nor so gi'cat a turl-firc hero, i asked the diher what this 
smoke tame irotp. “It is nut smoke, your honour,” he replied, 
“ but the* water of a wflterfaU, which is canied up ittto the air by 
the storm.” At first i could not bring myself to be!lei|^a this; 5ut 
] ofterwi^s conviiucd myself that the phenomenon of a waterfall 
being <;^ted up into the air by a strong north wind, was not 
unusual on this coast. At one place 1 saw', on the highest edge 
of the clijL tlirec similar columns of water-dust |n a row together. 
Tlicy wcie driven to and fro by the wind; now Ihey rose higher, 
now tower; but never teased for an instant, like fountains driven 
by soipe constantly working machinery. The edge of the rocks 
is here and there very steep, and at tne same time foil of narrow 
cJefta in the basalt. In i|)e5e clefts, rhe waterfalls, ip csllin 
weathuri pi^rsuc their picturesque cqurse in quite a natmal man¬ 
ner; but wlien the north wind rages against the lofty diOh, it 
rushes up with peculiar violence through the erwees, as through 
, pipes in which the curretiLs of air are compress^, and tarrms up 
with it the vMitcr it meets,) like dust into ^e air. * , “ , 

1 afterwards discovered similar fountains of wator-dust on the 
low These are almost still more retnarhable. hleiitt ^y, 

‘ t saw them near the Giant’s Cau^way, a few hundred pa|Cp« Iit 9 in 
the road. A» I was driving over a low grassy hpadlanar did 
out pdnotvo thet the sea was behind looked 1^ fhvutems 
. riiiiiB from Um ground, in the midst ^ mqadowa. IfAtW eWityed 
to ana !b the t^d like the others, and rising to a of 








« «Ho«r«r ikt awl 

Aaelufi^ hWn^ I ibtfadt 

fiiMl tlKtt mu UK)* an the Ipv coast, watfi 
and fadaMOiifiona It basahic fkavement, into tirhieb iha *|iml 
(^a tbe -water, awlNiati^ing U in little whirlwinds, ,cMhded ft op 
2tt ibiintahis of spray. ^ Fn some places, these foantaltjl up 

srilh peculiar force, only with every rising wave. At others, whefo 
the coast was so formed that the wind was driven upwards in a 
eentkniuus current, carrying the water with it from the surfoce, 
the fountains srete quite constant. On other parts of the Irish 
eohst, of similar formotiOn, those foniitains arc also to be seen; 
as, for instance, on the const of the county of Olare, where the 
Irish call them halt^watcr foimtains, and the holes from ifhich they 
spring, ** nuffing-holes.’' • ^ 

The white ehaliy rocks of the coast are full of ilint->Ston<h^ 
which are not scaftered irreijularly through them, bnt sprinkled 
or deporitfsd in long bori/dittnl strata, of tao nr three foet ih 
thickness. These flints often run in long stripes through^ the 
white rock<. The inhabitants of the neighbourhoou dig them*out, 
and make them an article of tiade. Near Glenattn, I saw whole 
Walls of flint-stones, great and sinall, wni|ing to be shipped. ,Nef 
egly du these fiint-«prinfcled ch.ilk-rocks break up into boulder- 
stones, bnt also the black ba<>Dlt masses that lie above theib. Thus 
the recesses of (he cna<t, and the little valleys, ate all fuirof bfock 
and white blocks of stone, like Jacob’s black an<h whhe heStls; 
These black and w'hilc stones are here mingled every wh^. 
The road is mended with them ; and ail the wmls of the gardeD8» 
houses, and farm-yards are also built of both kind^ mixed, , 
After pa«ising llallygally Dead, we came to other steep, i^ggek 
clifik and masses of rock, railed the Sallagh-braes, wnere Vha 
white cha^k foundation, and the black basalt rap upon it, are 
pUinly seen. A great mass of basalt has been severed fr&m the 
rest, and lies, like a floundering whale, in the thidst of ti;|p 
br a a kifew, neat the roast. The Irish call it Knockdhu, er the 
Vhrilt tii^k. IPlinhoT out in the sea, about four piles from the 
Strew, lie some ether rocks, called *' The MaideM,'* ,0n two of 
* which l^hthouses have been erected. Still further off, 6ab hS 
the s^th-western headlands of Scotland is seen raising'its h^ad 
ihove the waves. It is the Mull of Cantire, with the littlo file 
dfSsmdW. • 



.htrim lsi%, at well as the liitls towtffoear it, snd th^Wde 
valley behind it, bears the martial name of Glenarm, or the ¥sle 
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of AfXtnfc Foriiif9 it hu often Imwh th» UmnUm tf doodo of omuu 
w tbe Sottttifli mod to cottw am fawn» (• fight oilh tiiOfe 
of Brio. The «allo;« too* Iboki utriSte eqpogh* JUice two long 
Uneo of e>ul<rUiH heroes^ sUuid the dnsfcjt buelt nMk«t laoriag o 
bmeti end levri battie'fieU between dieini They run 
pretty pereftol to eerh -other; and one might suppose tbeC 
iastged uf the present little brook* a laige and rapid river once 
rdn down here tp the sea. From the black rocks, little waten* 
fhila tttmble down* hero and there, intpi-the valley, and its moiat 
b^tems aae covered with the most l(>\ely ^reen carpot, and partly 
with groups of stately old trees. 1» the viruiity of the little towu 
and the castle, all trace of wildness disappears, and evci^ thing 
assumes the look and order of a deln^'hthil park and pretty floweiv 
gardens. The castle itself, to whq>e benevolent mistress I had aa 
tipportvnity of pajing a vmt, is tasiteiully bnilt'iu the old Gothic 
idyl^, and eieganriy fitted up,-~*' a noble mavtion, with an aar of 
haroigal protection.'’ Four hundred deer and stags grace around 
it* and six hundred trees spread their cooling shade over ita 
grounds; and these charming and peaceful scenes, in tba very 
saidat of the warlike basalt walls of the well-watered salley, with tha 
mavea of the ocean breaking at iu> very untrao' e, mako this appear 
aa wonderful a utuatiou for a residence as any in the whole worid 
boaida. 


Tb* poriod at jrhiclt the Antrim fiimily lamt^ over is no longtnr 
atCWat^ kli<)wn; but tiieir present extensive possessions, and tb« 
title of Boris of Antrim, weie granted them lu 1600 by Charles £ 
li^eiR ftMItly name is M'Doancll. To his '* beloied oauaii% 
^ndali Af'Donnell,” Cbarles I., on tlie Bth of September, 1690, 
^nled the entire uorth-ncstern part of the county of Antrim, 
oatted the ** Route,” or Root,” together with that called << the 
GbDS,” rile entire island of Rathlin, aud the piece of groand caftad 
** ins Crags,” sa well as ^e Castle of Dunluce, to be heU tty 
)uuight'’B ssrtloe;^ and to yield for it, the day of the birth <d St. 
J^n iha Baptist* a cast* of good fairons to the Viceroy of Xreltilrd, 
OU feudal eustonu like these are in full force i« BngUud Allui 
' pMMtii day: thus the Duke of Wellineton ia oblfoad t« tnalw h 
ftmAt laMi^l ptesent t» the Qiaecn for his lands, s^kh 1 m ibeaftl 

hmJS 

*ZW»fgrii^ of M'DeuneU ia spread all over the ctmat^ #f 
Anttfel, Md 1 eaarywbero met peisons of the name, wlMtcteMiMd 
fciwfsid pdlfe thfl Antrim family. At the other akfeef (he wMer, 
In (h* **** 'P*** ^ Bontland, rite M'DotroeUa am e 4 «i% 
nahtttti* IhfoBsattish Met DopanHs, and the faish JftSftwiiUtli, 


^ tBnitmi'* feniig»miaaylwMri!idea#tsmilwl^ 

(fits glr, 
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^U ciotoi Ute greiMwtr MtkiiiUy' for th«ir om fo!»%> The foiAicr 
«s«ert tluit Um Imb M'DenmslN are a j9m»t o«a»i}h of their 
cUn; and tba latter quiiitlaio that the Sottish lAan iti doMMiKied 
from t])c Irish. ^ This is now merely au iak^sfaeddiniif ^'eneahitgirai 
dispute, while in l>y«{|{one days it was probably one of a h)^» 
shedding and warlike nature. Some old antiquarians, and {»>*>> 
seaaors of manuscripts, arc for ever starting up Bmoag lioth fiuui» 
Ues« end latihiutr tlieir adversaries with the arms of eiitidsm and 
satire, to he Uiemselves treated in the same way. Evon Walter 
Scott has joined in the fray, and decided in favour of the higher 
antiquity of the Irish ^'Donnells; tto, at least, 1 faeitrd it sajdon 
the soulh'western side of the Channel which runs betweeu the 
cuastuf Antrim and the Mull of Cantin. * 

How high these old Irish,and Scotch families carry their 
geitealogieul preteiKions 1 had, here iu the county of Antrim, an 
opjmrtunit} of agam.convincing'myself; for here I was alloweti 
ro inspect the geiiealogical tree of tlie celebrated family thf> 
O’Ni^le. The t)'NialU are a princely family, were kinn at Ulster, 
and also frc<iuently “ Monarchs of Ireland," and setuns of the 
ntQt>t noble house <d Herenann. At the top of their geDealugieal 
tree sUuds Adam! Tliis is tolerably modest and unpretending; 
fur, as I have saiil, main Irish and Scotch fomilies go riArther 1[>ac]t 
tlfan Adam : besitles, A<lam is a lery ignolde progenitor, sinew ait 
vulgar, as well as noble blood, hasproceedtdf^i him. After him 
came many other Bible iiamei.. Then come Feqinsa, King of 
Scjthiat founder of the universal achools of the Plain Magh 
Sc^ir,” and “,Hebor Glomsiony, Lord of Uothia." Then 
lowed many insignificant names, down to Dca, who easrieti a colony 
from Scythia to Gailicia in Spam, 1400 yean before ChrKt, 
After Dea came Bratha, Breogan, Biliut, and Mifesimt, mew 
Spanish kings ; and at last Heremnn, first ntonareb uf £hin. 'Ipte 
len^ of the rei^s of most of tha kings was also givMit * Feid* 
troth, in the third year of whose reign the Stviour mw Winivi, eaaki 
neat; end from him the O'l^ialljs, who still reside in thw neigli* 
bpn^ood of Lot^h Neagh, in the north of Ireiaad, a» fords add 
WM. trace tbedf descent. This gcneah>CT waa in aaantMWipKi 
like snoit ot^v coMee which are te be fouiw ia th* handi of Ha^ 
who c]aim kindred with the head of the efoa. They awaery seL 
dm lauited. The hisiovies of Ireland, gi«m to the Mgiit of ^digr 
hgTtJM prros,tho«gh they aw foaeiful eooagh, do aotwnima oa 
SUM ,Mh fiigMs. Evea tliew Irish who write hfotarice of Umfo * 
mU|eria«d fw publicetiga find it often ttry didleak to eshaetattfit 

imtlmwMwecbtB, aad to reject ilmw aK e| gl fo it as 
a^u^d^inviuKieiK; whUsfi those fhe write sod roffi* wfoda aet 
JWlnt, mibg with and <<00) to thaw omnasetiet hiaterieeii, 
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jrhifr Iie»t day | Ry Irw^Jv jtm^ joimngfiiitr M»*- 

IIIone-hoRCHi^jR . It ..tuca*. Riptb^er: »Kiidi'.'t|«^,’!^. >#» 

wiii^ tjP bleW with e(|iM.l fury, a^d pvit nwd rim alo% 
tBe coRiC ^ dp tjiR d^y Vf«r«., TiOhday Wd pajwed iGansott 
]^o|n|, an^ eiiturdd ithe vaHey of (rlenarjff.^’ ,Xhe vie«« .da tbta 
e^tept Qlt (TOajit w'dfe, almpflit s.tUl more, bj^utifal, and grand dhan’ 
tbdsd'.we had alneiady Garron Point in a rugged, higii peiiR 

of tailed, tying there like a, footstool before a thronei the mail 
leads over the ridge of idiul, between the jsoint and the still highhlr 
cliifs'of the coast.. On tlie projecting sammit of tbe recdc Uvea, an 
English revenue officer, with Ids people; fof all this coast in par-' 
tieular is strongly furnished with coast-guards, because an extensivo' 
cdtiimbahd trade was carried on here by little smuggling vessels, 
wbicli can easily get between ibe r/^cks, and, on account of the 
wihipo^ itf the countr}', readily transport their goods into the in- 
tarihr. These coast-guards are a Kind of ftfiap/ubia-^tt kind of 
nyddlg class' between soldiers''and8aiiors; for though their, dress 
is like that of sailors, yet it ha^ also something military in it. 
Thei|*duty is, from their high station on the rock, to observe cvery 
vessel on the sea, to understand how to form a right judgment of 
theecb to guess their destination and designs from their movements 
apd outward appearances; and to oppose the smugglers, as we^l 
on land by military operations, as on sea by seamanship. 

. The valley of (jilenariffi, which means the. .Valley of the Caves, 
is sdl] wider than that of Gleoarm. Many other little valley's lie 
in the. neighbourhood, such as Cashendall and Cushenduii, and 
all' these taken together bear, in Ireland, the name of “ Uie Giens,*^ 
or, *♦ the OfynnM." These glens, even at the present day, form in 
many respects a separate little province in themselves. They lie 
close. tOj^|;her, and being surrounded by high mountains <ob hCSh 
sides, have, el'li preserved the old Irish race and language^ whUei' 
to the right pud left l)Oth have been completely lost by tbeka 
diietice of English and Scotch settler.:^; the Glens, the people 
siill speait ^ every where assured ; and even ihw people 

yilium j, Ret. e,n the rpad understood Irish as. well as Bngi^yipeo- 
dip^URttapce t ^dnot expect hwe. Oa the entire eset coait «f 
t|p||Mi|4n%i^e.giepta, «3td the country round Brogjbeda, are/ aklte. 

want,, the ^principal and alRost the onlytpoaBlK^ 
Jiangnhge still exiela. ' In thoao glens abo^" owaiRf. 

.gay last^n .opposiuon to 
Rdpa wo have already gtveii^ie affilnipinl 

I «nd m .the vaihnr itadlf, fbe'wmdtw 

'IllSirifi edebied with a beadti&l and:l«Mll^lik 

wolpdi hm are .seen mlliesr baaelsf and wfaitethoma of gi^t 



CAVERNS;-^sl9iNi^ls' 'cabey. 1M& 


shSO ; »6iiie^i& 4h(^ Y|l)tey/Bte'OBks^k^ ijfir^V All 

tout irat»e([f»iiel ciiV«>'ii»'«nd {iniiler>gTbTiind liiigloaad^ 

TIikIb» St 6 tfPon'Pohit, is a eive, that ttfisir 
mv ai^ IvMs ^htch a cbmiderabte quantity ji^.water qveu, 

it! il |U<eg(!dj in the dmtt Season. The .rodlf passes orer lh<9,99r: 
trariee^of this cavern. More of these little caverns are‘seen at. the 
other side of Glenariff, dose together, and are'callhd We Ceve^ 
dfWed Bay, The road dso passes near their entrances. ' fn one 
of'idiehi a smith had erected his forge, and we found there some 
lemains of his itastrumenls t hut it does' not appear that this pave 
iS'novr ii-Sed. The other cave was still tnliahited by Nanny Muttay, 
a maiden well stricken in years, who; as the people infornmd itije, 
had lived here forty or sixty years, in a word, from time iinmemo- 
riaU I visited this old womaii, as all passing pilgrinls are wont 
to do; and one of her friends, who was with her on a visit, kindled 
a splinter at the fiibo by which the old woman sat spinning, and 
% ated me round to all cdTners of the cave. The entrance Was 
closed with a low wall, through which a door led ; behind' was 
another low division of the cave, in which bet bed stood. It was 
well for me that I had seen all this, for 1 was afterwards every 
where asked by every one whether I had been to nsit Nanny 
i^lluiTBy in Oie Ked-bay CaVe. Nanny, as long as 1 was with ber, 
continued to spin and smoke quite calmly; but when I was about 
to depart she offered me a dram, and muttered scuie uointel%it)le 
words. I doubted not that I had before me one of«those ibmatiUc 
beings wbo play so con.spicuous a part in some of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. 'The cave itself is known far and wide as “ Naiinv’s 
Gave;!’ 

Those caves are found in a conglomerate of clay and an iibmensc 
multitude of dints, exactly like the conglomerate met^With at 
tbe foot of the Erzgebirg in Saxony, and that is also visible ai' ^be 
Tbaiander Grund, near Dresden. ‘On the far-projccting sbrnmift ^ 
conglomerate mass lies Castle Carey. The acre past^ 
UH^ the rock,, which was cut through by the road-bakers^ (ihd 
forma ad Aiuh over the rmtd. Beyond the arch,'under thh ruitiVof 
bie tmthi is seen the broad, handsome,, arehed dpenin|^ djf"Sitother 
firona which seme sheep,* which had there' souj^'t sheWer 
AmaiM^e'vfofonee of the afonni were lookhij^ but ’ This dhtrahi^^ 
W4hbf< is ib a p<^eet>fy perpendicutair cliff, n quite inaccessible 4 , 
hws auetlbr eonmexioB whh the' exteirnal world ^ a lon& 
{iipiimge wkfote tdek, . T|ic shtfOp bfal^ 

this long passage, and then rest in the bide r6dven1ent'’CaW(;fl^ 
Uiii^siyisKupie^ .■tu'fwiBiiBf', ^Oj'thiBf ere'peh'rietf 


t 
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tke basalt ntouniawB af Antrim ore oxelusivel^ usnd 
m paatarago of shaejp; ^whilst tlie ueighbooring roqnty 
w Dqvu is fan^ throughout Ireland for horses. *u)a latter 
AWfoire th« attendinpc and care of men; but all that is required 
by (he alMi«|) is e8s% porfomned by girls; knd^ in fact, thy shen- 
heitlcaocs w Aiitrim are as much celebrated as their sheep. A 
vorse therefore has boon made In allusion to these circum^tanoeS, 
wbicb contains a rhyme very charactcriatic of Irish pronuuciatiou: 


“ The cfruaty of Down fur men and horves, 
The county of Antrim for lambs and losses.” 


Aa in Nanny Murray I beheld, alive an<) bodily before 
Bttch personage as one finds depicted in Sir Walter Suott*s 
novels, so in the valleys of the district of the Glynns I saw such 
ragged, r<N'ky vales, as arc rejiKiseiitcd by those painters ami 
engravers, who endeavour to'restoie to us, with p«>ncll and graver, 
the spirit'liko forms of Ossian’s poetry. ThOse Glynns are said to 
be, <sren now, fall of songs and tradflions, which glorify the deed', 
of Fingal and Ossian. At Cusbendall, there was shown, unlll 
‘lately, the grave of Dallas, a Scottish hero, who is said to have 
been slain here by t!he hand of Ossinii; and the people assured 
me that (l}:ose Glynu'., and the entire coast of Antxiui, was the true 
and prkicipal theatre of llie deeds of both those heroes. . 

liven the Giant’s Causeway itself is connected with Fiogal t foi 
he, according to the popular tradition, was the giant who built 
this road fur bimself. I'be Irish historians infoiui us that Fingol, 
as Maepberson, ami, after him, oil the rest of Lurope, calls him 
—or Fiim-Mac'CumhaJ, as the historians coll* hini,--or Finn- 
Mac-Coi, as the name is pronounced in Ireland,—was the son- 
ititlaw of the Irish king Cormoc, who reigned in the middle ot 
the (hhrd century after Christ, and was the introducer of tire 
famous Fianna Eirinn" (the ancient national guards of Eviu). 
He filled^ ail the n^rth of lleland and the west of Scotland with 
the fame of^is exploits ; left to ^is Successors, Ossian and Oaear, 
tire gifts ttf song and heroism ; and foil by tho knee of en asseasin 
iu the year S7S. Even to this day tbo^ parts of Scotland and 
laalaui} abound with traditions rcs]>octing Ossian atul FbijMac- 
tDnl« ami many natural phenom'ena are ascribed to those h«K>6s 
•ddl Bailed by their names. Thos there is, in the Morih of Ire - 
UiiMk an Oaaian's Mountain (Mount Alt-Ossoin,) and % great 
mntbBrOfeawea, lakes, and urounttAns, the names of which ar»«om- 
fwanded wllh finu. In tho county of Meath k shown 
ilockv'' wdarth* ahade of whklb I'in^d once rqjited, idfier tho 
«haM« wjlh ridh ttandy Woif«liound Brannt also on ShnJMliaitou 

mourttain ore his five fingers, in the shape of five great stonies 
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«a<sh five lest Ih^ wd four tons in weight. l%ere is aUr> a 
Ba iPeitte, 8ii4, <t Fenian Valley.^ Sotnci df Irii^ 
owHim the naaie of Fitm as ronuertnd #itli the J^thnlhihifl^ ahd 
say tb«t the FWiticilns were the ancient giants, who ituhMLtefi 
ihw land, and suppHgji it with the wohders of pature, awd ihht Fih- 
llaoCu} introduced those Phoenicians into Irclahd. fn Sfcotjhildf, 
toe, Ihero are tnany' vaticys, rivers, and mountaihs named addr 
Fbgil, such as Fiogal's Cave, in tiie islaml of $ia6a. The poi^h; 
here appear to have treated Fingal as the Greeks treated Hemifes, 
and, departing from history, to ha\'e raised him |o a Titan, a god, 
a great power of nature. We remember the pillars of Hercules, 
and other wonders of*nsture ascribetl to that hero. Fingal is, in 
fact, the Hercules of Erin and Caledonia, and of the ahjhipelago 
of islands lying between them. Nay, the people go so far al to 
|ilaee the (pive of.Osatan liim^lf in this countiy: It is said to lie 
in an ancient cbiirciiyard of the little neighbouring village of 
Lsvde. 'Hie rained churqji of tlijs graxe-yard stands, oevevod 
witli ivy, on a little eminence near tlic roast. ’Other aclibuntli, 
again, place the bard’a grave on the highest peak of the neigh* 
Imuring mountain, Lurgetban, where there is a cairn, bene^h 
which Obsian is said to repose. 'Ihe latter account is certainly 
the jaost pmhable; fur Gssian, the epic poet, the ^preat •hero, 
would prefer to lie on the peak of a finvsoen mountain, from 
whence ho could look far out into the sea, ami over all his valleys, 
rather than down in the back-ground of a liaj .• Besides, lu: was 
a heathen, and in nowise connected with the CifTistian church. 


The Irish my, however, that Ossian had a conversation with St. 
Patrick, ana kras converted by him to Christismity, though tbo 
ancient heathen hero and poet lived 200 years h«ore the saint. 
Tliere is, indeed, an Irish legend, tliat Ossian lay stink in a magic 
sleep, for 2ttQ years, on the bank of the Shannon, and dfterwa^s 
liad that eonversallnn with St. Patrick, by whom Iiu was awakened. 
Probably some pious Irishman {ould nut^ determine^ to revgre 
Ossian as unbaptixed, or*pennit him to die a fal^alhea. 1 was 
taU that there is a lung and interesting poem, in which this entire 
stMy is benatifully related, and the conversation between Ossian 
«i^ Patrick set out at full length. The story is doubtless 
well worthy of notioc, and may be iniorpreted to mcail, that 
Christianity,although looking on itself ab the ouly true and saving 
religion, yet m this manner rOeondlcd Itself to the good men who 
were to k« fimiKl among tbfi heathen, and, in the blemiog giveij^ 
i» OmtMti its • eertain degree induded all hcatheMdoai retfo* 
ipaetieely k the ChridHasi commonlty. Tims understood, it ftp* 
yaapes to Sn# duA thia slavy of the meeting oi'St. Patrlekand Osalan 



boDiour upop tba Irish i and i wquld lik* ta haom it 
are simUar legenda in other Cbrbttan liaadi^ which the 
^pJt) hare aeknoidediged that they wish to he mere elceidy ctm-. 
Mhct^d with their heathen forefathers by auhh a recondiialRWi 
At nighj^U we arrived at CuabeiuMi, wh|»re we ftMind a wMBio 
by a tun ire, Who possrsAed in a high de^ee the gilt of the 
gab/’<-»pla!nly one of those gifu wtiich» when the diSerent 
qiianties of uiipa fell down from heaven on the British udaiida*, 
new to ih^ west side of St. George’s Channel>-4ione of it fell on die 
east. To the turf hre, which she blew for me. and at which I 
warbled iny frozc^ feet-—to the glass of whisky which she handed 
ine« and which tasted of tuif, like every thinh else in Ireland^—atwi 
to,the oat’Coke which she gave me with it« she added such a 
cOmbientary of clack as I never before heard on matters so 
insiguiUcaut. Excellent as had been the entertainment provided 
for our minds on this journey along the coast,,that for our bodies 
was proporthniably bad; for, except one glasf'of whisky, one little 
lut uii^iat'cake, .and a couple of gleaming sods of turf, no comfort 
fell to my lot on this journey. Add to this, the open car, the rain, 
the storm, and the clack of the woman with the “ gift of the gab,” 
and if will be icadily imagined that it sometimes required all the 
bcauij’ of the roast of Antrim to compensate for these unpleasant 
(lrawmicL».‘ The tlriver had this advantage, that he had only n> 
travel one stage, and then found another to take his place. As I 
could not bring .myself to stop, 1 travelled on, exposed to the 
weatAcr. ledeud it is wonderful, sir, that you travel in such a 
night,” siijd she with the “ gift of the gab,” as 1 was again making 
myself comfortable on the new car, with the aid' of some fresh 
straw, while she lighted me with the lantern, and wished to give 
mo ano\her glass of whisky before starling, which I could nbt 
bring myself to touch on account of the repulsive taste of tuif. 
Ilowovcr, people generally say that this turfy taste, which is at 
first so‘repulsive to the slrangei, is particularly pleasing when he 
hoi once tioortmc acc\istomed to it; and J know many natioitil 
dishes which have a davonr extremely disagreeable to those ttH‘. 
accustomed to them, but with which they afterwards become com* 
' pletc^y enamouicd. Thus there may lie also national weakness 
andt|[^>VS^ which people in time take fur virtues^ 

WJJ nearly alonoi your honour 1” remarked toy newdttver, 
as’^q tur;^'ed leptiwartls ipta the dark valley beyond Gnsbendett'li 
for tho’firionts Causeway tprits-tha 

WvIm tp the right the )iorth«4Mistern OKHmtaim and heat|<^ 
laii^f) oft*addy»” I mplicd, 1 think we ane 
utdle yt»n see some forms of Futgal’abeeoet,^ 
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oihHr bemgVi ia ih» valleT* and on that aceoottt f<m sta ta 
myi without mamtioa* that we are qufta dona. Are ;|fna aiii^ 
lMt» if yw» sIwMitd Mr we two are ^HtVe alone, »6mo ona abduiit 
speak Mtlrom thedarknew, * Ha! stop! Am not ! too here|* *’ 
^Indeed, your honoyrt don’t joke in this way by night. Nan, 
indeed^ I repeat it, we ate almost entirely by ourselves t” “ The 
atom i« here too, ^ddy, and wo ran almubt do without jour horse 
(whieh you soem to have entirely overlooked), and sail over the 
hitif before the srind I" 

The night was pitch dark, and if (ho heroes of Ossian were but 
aa lamiaous as doeayir^ wood, wo innst now have seen them the 
more plainly, as the rain and liail had ceased, and only a dry 
storm swept over the mcks. When we came up fropa the sallCy 
on to the hills, our prospect bci-ame jiretty extensile, and wo 
recognised in the darkness five bloatnlns: lights. One sliono from 
a lightl)Ou»o on the opposite const of Scotland, tno from light- 
houses near the entrance of J,ough Foyle, and two others behind 
na, from “ The Maidens** before described. 'J’he twolast-nientlbnedT 
pairs wore twenty or twenty-three miles distant, and yet we. saw 
them shimmering through the darkness as plain as stars, which 
were entirely wanting in our heaven. With what joy must not 
sailors, returning from America, behold theso lights, and wfnt a 
jihrasing feeling ut security must they not produce in them whilst 
engaged in their perilous voyage*. •* Particularly, your honour,” 
Paddy put in his word, “if they could persuade*themselves that 
ill each of those towers there lived ‘•uch a brafe maiden as 
now Ices buried some weeks on the Maiden Rocks. Has joUr 
honour heard of‘this bmi e girl of the Maiden Rocks, who rescued 
a great part of a ship's crew?’* 

1 had, in fact, not beard it, allhougli the story aas well tciiown 
through the medium of the nc'nspaper*. “ Then sou muSt listen 
tome, for it is a true story. Near those (wo lighfs wbich^stand 
OB two rocks, there ate some otbe^reef*., at jhe di*tanCi^of about 
htdf a mile* A few years a^o a ship ran on tliosc r^*fs in a dark 
foggy night, when they could not see a cable's length hrom them. 
As tbe weather was uneoninnonlv storrov, both ship and crew were 
sooigreduced to a very' dejplorable condition, and in ibis state they 
were perceived neat morning from one of the lighthouses, in which 
an old man and his daughter performed the duty. The poor 
sdUbwe shouted for help, and made signals far assistance. But 
tilt old man shuddered st the Tdea of rowing through thoM raging ,, 
wmhm in n fmU boat, to the opposite mcks, and be hesitated to 
embark in the dangenmf'attempt. His young daughter, boweveiv 
a |m 4 tot ^tiile twenty yMi« old, moved by the cry of diatreti 
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'JMfi ;4i«v< !wi£«MM«eib #iMig '!a«to'« >.' tn&M 

btMfin^ petS'Ba4ea'4er''ligUMp'''te 

^)llMtk .KN^ vn«Gk>>w}iera4hejr:tvdi;^i»'i»4iw|?W'VMM^^ 
''its! ofive^ «nd, vitfa Ciod-s bdlp, bivwiglit'itlMia «ife>JMdivfo 
rtbe l^^teibsinA. The g»l i>e«<»ved>^ ithe of/thur vneidd 

4p|i ^ appia^ of afi Iielai^ vlikdi ^led evcrji 
■iMVfy nMui& with ii«r pnrabesi X4age pemcHta wei«ti«mt« hitfr 
Mtd hflv ftitiher ; whant^eooa off^ of^aeniee w«M^'.ajso'^ 
hvjf, which «hc rejected, becatise she wished to renaiHB wiith '%ik» 
lii^«' «ad her ligfhtbitMisew The whole circoinsteitoe ts eehs^nM 
ill play,. which hm been often aeted in London and *&oSlin. 
Aieoufde of months ago this heroic girl 'becante «nd ‘iM 
<wee a^y and all the papers in Ireland noticed her den^ witii 
jjpaei^ I wonder that some lord, excited by the hnee, ^ 
wot ttawel to her rock, and woo *her. Ferht^ thia woidd have 
happened, bad she lived longer; pcrltaps she would not hare died 
deaoon, had a hrrer taken hpr &oin.Jher rock.” 

'* -M Bine o'clock in the evening we arrived, on the wlnga of the 
anwd, at Ball^rCasUe. Thk little port lies near the sea, eaadify 
opposite the well-known island of ^thlin. Here ends thewa^w- 
tainoue district of the Glens or Glynns, and now begins a. wanpg, 
high plaiit, which terminates towards the sea, in a rugged ahmw, 
maM or less steep. * 

. With the ^rictof the Glynns ends also the Irhlt language. 
The people poixtted out to nre the little stream which flows eost- 
wardaflnnB BaUycastle, as the boundary dividing the English and 
languagea, On tbk side of the bridge,’' haid they, **1101081 
oU ahe pet^ie speak Irish, but most of thesn onderstsiad Ewgiiah 
too,; Ewt'on that side, from Bally castle westward, no imewp^- 
•tei^ Iriidi.'' For the last couple of miles frsm B 8 ll 3 ^ea^ld, I 
hodia poKceaMn sitting with me on oi» little car. I adm him 
he;lKkd wtuch tosk» here in tfaeGlens. Yes,” aaii Ho,wwhttve 
to do ihsm our chmpaniofls near Lood^mry. ; Tho 
ipedpht the Glens are more <|omt!elacHBe aad uwspHet.thau 

!flb«8tBin.,i&eRy<, aod we must keep canrfel watoh. . Th^wouddiihe 
wety saisfibimf^ wmre not so much afitaid af^ lapr/vln 

. :'jt}ic.,GWi,^'too, ^are /poorer than in Hmny ^ as imret^^ipipiiw, 
.iAAp yoB hate-trareUad so nnieh, that > tdre' G«tiimlire'>>w»'8^'aiier 

theFiwtretants,” -Igive^hii 

mures 
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• wonder&H tke iftst {art of the be^ao^iaik^ioned pop<^ 
rfajnmiHahiMtl; the eoontioB'of Doim and Atitrins^ ^'i^he couiitv of 
AB^^ljuT'fozahB end bMB9r’>~h«8^^ yoiung laisee f Wd 
tfxm, M the hoatese’^tdld' me^ to pay ATisit to their i«l^ivei;Hhe 
EeehMr oif Bathlin ; ^ut the vielenob of the etorm: bed detailed, 
tlatn Bnee days on iIhb anihtland. there heleg no fever than e%h( 
iidruptf heato «Mft Ba tbha laid up in ^o harbcnir of fialiyeaKtia 
AervetEl« looger tiete^ not rcntaiing to iretam home aaaeoouait of 
tdie 41^ eea thi|t’)nu) between the island and the mainlaiid, 
a^ioi^ liiediatsBiee was hardly six miles. 

i. i^teesed the etiHrm, hoverer, which brought with it cense- 
qoeocm so agreeable to me. One must travel in extraordinary 
weather to meet with toctrao>rdtnary thio^; and the travelk»r«tn 
England may iod^d call it extraordinary luck if he can take his 
ta« at an toe to the agreeable dhciety of young ladies; for to this 
coiaitty it is the general rule that every one, while sipjang this 
beverage, should shut himself up in. his own chamber and, with¬ 
out tFoubling himaeif about his fellow-traveller^, enjoy liiasdtf 
alone, or, at the most, whisper in a low tone with bis own fnends. 
But to the Ihtle inn at this end of the world, there were, beaklea 
the cenunon sitting-room, only two small bedrooms; and as the 
storm and the darkness forbade all escape to Rathliq, necessHv 
thus broke through the barrier even of strait-laced Bstglish 
Bmnoers, or rather unnwnnexs. The young ladies were oldiged 
to reoeito the wet, frosen, very pitiable-looktog traveller,. and 
make room for him at the fire, without asking leafb of papa and 
mmnma. 1 cannot deny that a certain love of mischief mingled 
until roy leeling^; for when I thought of those little Antrim mice, 
caught here' noiens voietUf I determined to take foil revenge on 
Bn^sh customs, which condemn the traveller to so many prm- 
tioits and tedious lonesome .hours, and not to let tbela off'so 
entirely undisturbed i tiiat is to say, I resolved to pass-tiie pveotog 
jj^leasantiy, conversing with them to my heart’s content. > 

•;hi The ladies were,of coursi, called Mimes Mac Doi%el[i f<«rtot|us 
jairt of the world eveiy respectable person bears thid name. My 
>liisi'|>n8^to& Was cwHed M^Donnell^ and an honest l^ow he 
'wng; wnd even tiie toakeener said his name was Mac DminltiK The 
ef^ ynuttg relation, the of Batirkc^ Isnued 
'’t^'fietoififml tlwtoe of our conversation: ^Sleting p^tiibly ttotit I 
ilBtoib tefihi^isb «B b^es of a visit to this itiand* vimtob4 «hbdivo 
nmeh detired* for all told me that no one cenld 
' ^dhb'meatitoiV''i 'Was.'tidij^’td be content wkh 
. Anfl^ me ^'fo'w|ll^||di|||ir- 

as'tontobi ’'htitotoattott as‘l 'tould 

tile coast next morning, through my telescope. 
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THS ISUND OF IUTHjCiN. 

NAUKS Olr tHJtt t«tA}.^n—IT^ TOLrANie Ott)OtH~niCALtAtt -tiiwi*—»r- 

or fOUMtlNtCATUm BStIrPKN MATHin* AMB mBl.ANB'— 

JMBEaV )UVC«—KI9 SVOCiSSSOIt—MK. OA0E~>V0K rOtfcWUOM HT TiC 

bOllr^-rOPrUAIION or RAIUAIM—»>N1A« ANO FUXA8'*HtBrAB4TI04l or 

i;»HBT MLM AND llil KKKAAWAR KKN-~<2KAVE IfOVNPS— 
THE CAMFBFLLS—11lL MOMAStIKY OF <9l. C(V'VHBA. 


**rhe island of Ratldin, or liarhlin, or Ttaugliiinds, or Rngher^, 
or Rachery,—for in all those dlftVt*nt ways is its name written,— 
>8 the largest of the islands which lie near th6 north coast of In¬ 
land, and are considered as a part of it. AJl the others arc small 
and insignilitant, with the .‘xccpthin <*f Tory or Hobfier islatid, 
■which is of some importance, and is inhabited. There are other 
•»Cajs of writing the nan)e of this island, as Recatn, HecrShi, 
Raghlin, llachrl, RactinJa. Rhny calls it Ricnia, and Ptolemy 
Riclnta. I camiot conceive whence all these names ha\c arisen, 
sitjch the inhabitants tljcmspKos, mid the neighbours round, call 
it plStnly Itadiri, or Rachrin, in which they agree with Uaniillon 
at the close of the last century, and M'Kenrie still earlier. It is 
thought ihat^his name is compounded of A’;/” {Eun*s 

Fort), ti'huh is not iinprobalilo, as iho Irish base giien to several 
of the islatnls on their coast names signify ing their situation with 
respect to the mainland ; for instance, they call the little island 
near Publin, “ Ireland's Eye and the insular promontory In Con- 
nanght. “Erin'% Head," (I’hrhhead.') Rathlin consists of taro 
traets of land, united at a right angle. One of tho<-c artns^ ■which 
runs paraile! With the coast 9 f Ireland, is something mote ihatji 
hve miles>1orvg, and tilie other about ihtcc. In the middle, where 
the tcg$ of the angle meet, is a bay, at the hcud of which stand 
the church of the island, and the seat of the Rector and oaper df 
the island; wbeucc It U called Church Bay. The entire isiend, 
03 it li^nda, is the product of a volcanic eruption; the^am^.W 
which formed th'o opposite coast of Ireland, for th^ striiC« 
tur«i%£j|j>th exactly corresponds. The basis is a white cEapty 
lliiaralijEL# which'rests a mats,of black batalt, Which'tlidwe 

Ritn. as on the coast of Ireland, regularly Id a laMto 
fju^nar 'Ihrmation. „ ' * 

i -w -sHriiWalcurreiiW, which run near the island,* Rfld'tlikfRfci* 
li ano^tW iinainland, aWt particularly remarkable*. Thfs tidrlnern 

pohit of Ireland Ui in tlu^ respect, remarkable as the soyth^west 
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point, hear Wexford, already mentioned, where, aa I have said, 
some extraordinary phenomena in the motion of the sea take place. 
As near Wexford, and its pronjontory Camsore Point, the tide- 
wave EoWing in from the 'Atiantifc ocean, ftotn the west, turns and 
ruslles northwurds intodhe Irish Sea, (according to Boate, the tide 
of dood rims far as Dublm, along the coast northwards, and the 
cbh -lethros in a southerly direction,) so at the north, near Kathlin,, 
it Imras southwards between Ireland and Scoiland> and .rushes i» 
thfo direction into the middle of the Irish Sea, while ihe ebb 
rtrftrrirs frtUh the south foieards the norih. The tides thus rush- 
ingthto the Irish Sea ill two different directions, meet in thetniddl'p, 
and, as Boate says preeWly enongii, come to a stand-still at the 
harbour pf Carlipeford, north of Publin, In this harbour it alwaye 
Dows in frons different directions on both sides, and ebbs from it 
in like manner. As Rathlin, tMferefore, lies exactly at the vertex 
of the tidal enrrenU, where the tide rising in the west 1.4 first 
broken and turned southwards^ a contest of streams and-tides take 
place here which shows itself in a great eddy, * that strauna* 
alopg the whole nortfa'^coast of Antrim, Pcny,'aDd Donegal^ as 
far a$ ^alin Head; so that while the great movement of the prin- 
dpal mass of waters advances from the west to the east, at the 
same time a str^m runs from east to west for some mpes along 
thd eoaab providing Lough Foyle and the other bays with water. 
Both streams, the great tide from the west, and the eddy tide from 
the east, are at the strongest in the narrow stsait between the 
island of Bathiin and Ireland. Beyond Rathlin, the Aiming point,, 
this ^dy erases : and after turning entirely, the tides, both the 
]Wipeip.I;One anathe'eoast currents, rush in one stream from north 
to siHith. From this eddy arise, as Hamilton remarks, many 
irregularities in the movements of the tides, which he dod^ no! 
s^fc.furtb^to explain, and neither can I, but which agree with. 
ihoSe that, we have remarked at the south turning-point, near, 
WJailford* .Here, as at Wexforji, afe parts ^ the coast wffere it 
doetl hot ffow for six hour^ and ebb for six, as it%ught; ahd, 
^e Hood and ebb are so irregularly 'divided, that the ouft; 
o^h If^ lune hours and the other tmt three. . 

who navigate round I;reland mart alwaya atfond to 
th^ n^hahnd ipldfos* A person sailing fodiiii Bubifo could, if 
t^hi|r|ri4 fovpi^ eTrive et Catliugfo^d* neat the county 
' With coming ip from the foutli j thence ^ 

with the tide retceariog ^ 
hha, ai the time when thh ehh hSphs chaiigeii jlO^ 

A,»l''sait|'>gainsf:-'0ie 'tide 
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MaUh wber» the ebb w««R cMQFbiim owl i9t<i th«,Atl8(iiM 
omn. 

Tbo ma.Um beiw0en RaiUUa »odi tbe sboMt waiirioieaUy 
agilated tvica t day. stea in tbe ealmelt weetber; Uttt bb at 
e*ah zetura of tlie mod or ebb; and this a^utioa beta until tbe 
curreaU bave acquired au equal alrougUt* when tbey twh peMt««i 
fuU|r by nue another, until the aelting |b o( tbe uext change 
again preduoes the agiUtiou* So it is iu calm ireatber. But 
Wnen a etorm comae on, the eea i$ scarcely navigable t and it i$ 
not onljr impossible for the small coasting veasels to make thk 
little voyage, as we have already seen, but even laige ships avoid 
tbo passage between the iblaud and the miinluid. The prevail* 
ing winds and waves come, of course, from tho t^u Atlantic ocean, 
from the west; and therefore the west coast of irUtbUu ia the (Rene 
of immense waves, breaking almobt incessantly. In winter, the 
inbabitauu arc often, for au entire mouth, supiuuded by furioue 
stonns, waves, and tides, isolateil from the Vest of manktad, and 
ihut out from all intercourse with thS mainland. 

Such an island was well adapted to^ afford secure winter quar* 
ten to a flying king and his comimnions. Robert Bruce, king of 
Scotland, therefore availed bimself of all these circumstances wlmn 
he eras compelled, a short time after his coronation, to leave his 
kingdom in the hweh. In the autumn of tbe year 13(16, he catre 
to BathUn, with three hundred armed men, and settled himMlI 
between the basaUic rooks the island, behind the breakersi, 
tides, and stoknns. safe from bis persecutors, and remained theiw 
thsough the winter. Crossing over to ScoUand in the SfMtng, 
with inoaeaeed nambers, he began that varied atsd eventfol war 
which at laat ended with the glorious battle of Bannockbum, in 
theyek 1314, in which Suotlaud established her freedom, ami 
Aram aeewred hie kingdom by a victory over the Engliihu 

When Bniee ktulM here, the island was then- sa now, in* 
hahitoS by mlitary jslanders»^teu^g aheep, catchk^ e^ 
cnltivaUoh j^tehe* of oats. At ‘firbv tbey fled before tbe meii* 
chwi knight to the oUmh: side of tbe island; but when they saw 
that the iron lord treated them mUdly end kin^, they otRiefop* 
wwd, pmnised to provide him end hie neb ds4i|i with pKwhdpni, 
flnfof'assietnii, and oalHmlM; and at last, cboaring hint th«kInad 
a#ldn^ they ^ppadated themieW hie fldMfh aheghetdiM and 
oidmnhmiMtIuna, and deUveied up fo biia • iwitfo tfotl M 
fteid'iWelinttihMi on thefe iafond, end is ealied < Brngn^dCMt* 
* ttthbdiy^wlibtn sivein newt H »sttU oaMed ' B«Mn*n.jQii!fW* 

Ihd intitlritarth ea • high prenonteiw, «w tb« e«|t ipdwfC ihw 

and tWleefron rldgh 




rains rmlk. Qn ik^ . 

libieiln'^nrB 

Sw {h4aai^:>BM^ l^r J&tia6ii>‘jD«i^% and. An^as Sf'OnUBiU^ 

di the intWieaH'di 

Seotlinj^ iro«d» for^ A »e^ai»«cf kbgdkm'Mda^odeeb^^^^ 
Sej;liiMd»'end wfaiclt behr . tine-Moiei geagtephical and hi^rkNt > 
to Sentlaisd, that the Koehui isltia& h<»r to Gteeee; > ': 

' Ttie. to Eobert Brace -ia tkM’ govemmeateif 

thn^iskiM;, is ft Mir. Sag«^ wlio bein|f the spcdt^ heftdh<^‘th#> 
recitocv ftft ft» the chief nsgtstrate and ^ owuer pf thifttoEy 
thils nties his subj<H:l8*ia moi<e lelatieos and by more ^tos than 
msnJ^ n hlof his kk|dcMB, i^bugh be has neither the {Moade and' 
spivndotii: ef sovetetgaty, ntnr a prince's cfowni. This tewereiid 
gcmdentoa is a vassal of the AtHrim hunily, 'from wbom'liis' 
g»fiiitt»8‘ have held |he isfend; since the year 1^40* by lesse for 
ever* Kutg-' Gharles R,. as 1 have alc^ady stated, madae grant nf 
it to the Antrin) family. The head of the AMrito li^ly uNdUt* 
cftUedt the Chief ” of Rathlm. ** The Afttranl &Bi^ hnhhi the 
die/i^for €U»f4mt’* the people asy; but Mr.Ch^ iacftUsd'^im 

end idthoiigh he still pays a trifliog beadHtent to h». 
chieftain, yet the latter has nothing wltotovec to do. ^Urtth ^he' 
ioteitoal maaftgemsBt of the island. The rector's teasats are-all 
oi^y ^ at i. e. they can immediately, and without jnoxerftda, 
be di^prived by him of tfaeir farms and land, and«deivea>fieas. the: 
island. 


Mx^iCiago migfal,' if be chose^ change his re^ttoce to 
or senie ether ph^, and give op the entire ineeme ol bk htoie*' 
ditaigp Jhhmii to seme other person^ wbe would p^ fatfB«»jcmit aiid 
tahje^the IMibhle of its managennent. Such a man wouM betabed:. 
by the Idbb a middleman.” This middNaani to wbwi End 
mbole'HUknd might bo leased, would have it to his powee to let: 

se^ptmitto parts of It to undeEHmiddlenwm wl|p wcwkiihen Be thm 
isEansdtoto 'lamibrds of thef^ tmiants: tte we shooEf 


thb\\lib|!'.to-’the tenani,'ft'sncceBsioii of |MmieaBors^''e8;'im.4aMli>- 
Pfttitom^ltovh^ a dds to die soil, oito aaimdl^lmp# 

eases iwinkddi' 

ef’-aiHIto kwd^- ■ tlm* Qtw» m i\ 

tmd^;llslli|sjb'bi»i^^ ■.ktdlSf'Mikt 
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1^':4ht^i’'eiiitd8am' awl'Mhl^tdht^liesd^^ 
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fidtit 


jmt'«» ne'titfetdiiss, '"7Mrt tlie ti'^><i«ii. 

Biiiiicter the ct>hdltions 
o(i hittf liy th« prb(«rteter>' After hiiflV the pnddi^iAi^eitt.#, 
nee eotftwcteAwith the attddleaian, ee'd ho^ theb Icibi'miti 
'he'tolds’ the whele from the proprietor; Of <;oor^ ti^er 
those fret tniddleioeo, there may be again a seeb^d { aod 
thhi' »'the one oh t<ery ejctehsive e$tat 0 s. Lastiy> tlije 
tl^tnshlvet, who‘iare ft! the end obliged to bear, like b f6^h1^!<ii]ii 
tfte etttire great feudal structure piled up oh thetn, and Whode 
peTidb add shilUdgs, scraped up bjxI added together, fonh 
ptftfnda idnch enable the onder-middlemen to satisfy the middle- 
mjU!,"'m<d to put something in their own pookets besideswho, 
rapreovet', enable the middiemaif to pay the proprietor, atid alto 
tO'laf Ijy' soihethipg for himself; who, furthemore, gire the j^rb- 
prfetmr the'means of living fpee from care add in happiness; wtto 
ihe splendour of the earl’s family; atid, in the end, Oven 
lend some brilliant^ to the jewels of the Ehglish crown. ' Jf phe 
looks, from the splendour accinnulated on the summit, dPwii pn 
the lowly tenants, he may form an idea of their misei^ and m^h* 
cboiy state of destitution. 

. population of the island amounts to about 1100. This 
Rombee tras fifst accurately determined in the year 1758, when 
thei^iritnal chief, and governor of the island, imposett a tas a 
shilling bn every head, in order with the proceeds to build a new 
Maiis-Hotisc, as they term here what in other places people' wdtild 
cbH a Cajdibiic church. The numbering was ac^^plMiibd ^th 
gfpst trbbble t for the islanders opposed it, believing that,' out of 
eveiiy bumbored family, one individual would surely die. 
island also lies under the ^at injustice vthieh extends aft hirer 
Inland, Ui the relative positions of the Prote$tan,a,who ]i^e,‘ and 
the who are ruled. The rector and owner of the Isl^, 

who reside Bbiw throughout the year*wi(h fais family, haaa gobd 
litflhmb^‘;hnd lives in the enjoyment of all imaginabk icbuslhil|'tt«; Is 
hlVotmi^t: bUf'his poor tmiants and vassal^ 

<bet>iiwe, and who, in' order to ^ al^ to p«y j|vlm. 

stmrmy'ba, and'^''imi|rfvded,;s^'’ 
ic$, while m;i1y siatiy or ei^ty t^iheiii'tira 'eil^ 
fot' thb Catholics, the Froteitanf 1h 
I aHli}, as hits hbbn $aid« kee^ is 
i|h|iils. ' ^h'Wish 'Frbh^nC ' 
wbfetr* ;tbt 
t) ih vwy 'goed 








• <^7 

aiicceed b»iA as, ^sptor A?id piis^ s^libe 

|?]Um|^,;^d.lii8.ys^nge? son be 's^iU find iw^ijs^ by.hkisi^lisjSe, 

o7^vsncVfl|( to .soqQ% other bonefice jin the churchy .^ Soch. ta^lJlie 

In Which diings are managed in the “ established JGj^Upi^Pl 

chui^’^bf Ireland/’ , ^ ^ ,, ,,, 

* |jrhfe.sheep of ^iithUri are much praised: the.roehj meadows.of 
the isl^d atford them eacellent pasture, and. in the porih of ire* 
hjpd they are/known by the name of /Zp^/tries;!/anatne.also 

i pven.,tp the. islanders themselves, when they cross over to the ondn- 
and, where, on account of their rude habits, they appear sptpe- 
tuhes'to afford considerable merriment to the conttnet^aiisits of 
Tl^land,—for Ireland naturally stands to Rathlin in the relation.of a 
continent, apd all continentaUstsareaccukomed to make themselves 
prierry with the pe^Uantics of islanders. All these islanders^ with 
the exception perhaps of the Protestants, are said sdH tODspoid^ 
the., ancient Irish language, which is preserved, in all the l^tle 
islands about Ireland, like the Scottish Gaelic, which is eveii ^IWI 
spoken in greater puri^ in the kingdoni of thelsles than in the rest 
of Scotland. : ^ 

The horses of the island are small, being mere "pow/lr/Ss 
me people" in Ballycastle told me. This is also the case, with 
the horses of the Scottish islands. In the il|pUic sea, ,the 
horses of the island of Gothland are well known apd sought after 
on account of their small size. What can be the eausq of the 
.di^ipuUve proportions pf island horses ? A large horse once 
carried oyer from Ireland to Rathlin, and,, ijs, the BallycasUc 
p^ple say, the islanders took it. for a monster, thought it would 
ept thena* and ran away from it. , , ; 

The only four-footed wild animals belonging to the.island;, hrp, 
pdeOrdiM to I^|mlItou, the rat and the mouse. It is sei^te cou- 
/tiain pettier foltes, hares, wbbits, nor badgers, tbeu^^.Uiey. ^re 
iptdh^ut both in tbe neighbouring parts of Scotland,, end 
pokiti of poxes are said, to have beep dri(^,jU*d^^ced 

•M command of a Lord Antrim, ,a»d 

; pu1ita.iD^%^e sent there to forpi a nevv hpntfog'groaud t, qnt the 

Twt .d^like W 

buptSniep,;, ypr.jU|4ced. them to difobey,, tljei* ord^ff, 
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iMy tlimten th^hr cbiidre^.^fithi btt^ 
^§&!£' h ibe'iQtik 'beitst: of |)(«y ib £b^n^ wi^b. taivca||M{a^^^ 
dt^. la Ebcaeiy %land, they have not^og, bof n{i$ 
parpegb; In 0«riaany, they generally frighten cfaildren w^tb \^b 
vMft'in eotne paits ik Hussia, where the wolf isjopicd^Ofl^n. 
they nee the beat. Tbu« from rats, or at least bwfoxes! 

is in this respect a curious ascending scale. > ,. , 

'The islanders, as i have already said, cultivate some barley 
and oats; but besides this, one of their principal sources of gain 
cciaists in the preparation of kelp from seaweed, which is the occu' 
patldn of the women and children. Hamilton thus describes their 
mode of proceeding,:—^They gather the seaweed from the shore 
after a storm, or cut it from thb rocks on vvhich it grows, and 
spread it out in the sunshine to dry. In the (jvening they gather 
it into little heaps, which aye agai^ spread nut to dry next day. 
■Whfdi the weeds are dry, they make a hole in the ground, line it 
'ivkh stonest and in this extempore oven burn the weeds slowly 
and carefully to ashes. The vegetable salts melt, and, falling to 
ibie bottom of the hole, form a solid mass, in which state it is 
>exp«rted,.a8 they do not understand liow to purify the soda from 
the .common salt and other matters mixed with it. This prepara- 
rion of kelp, as the English call it, is carried on through the 
eptitw north’Wesf coast of Ireland, and in a similar manner on the 
iSouth'WesterifcQasts of Scotland, and it forms a i>ot inconsidetablu 
«rticle of trade with England. , 

, What was told me of the manners of the simple inhabitants of 
:)litis islai^ brought to ray lecollectlon tlie inhabitants of spme of 
islands in the Baltic. Thus it is remarkable, that , the Shibe 
tjrait isVelated-of the Racherits as of the people of llunoe, in' the 
it^f pf Riga, that the greatest punishment that can be inflicted on 
them is Ijjmishment %om theirtsland, which they^eve exceedingly, 
rcMrding lefajnd as an altogether foftsign country. 

W« have two accounts, by learned men, of the hjduw 'br the 

.• W «' H'Wk • '' t VC "S. . • 1 P iV' .''<'s' 



Trabsactions of the Irish ^ . 

a few remarks that ma^j’ perhaps be |it}ee|^le 
readers, who may not have the %(bnlkp^lf 
.'■.'.■.Ij^all as the Island is, two rai^^oif'^wl^f- 

«The or Wfiger 





usm iltiH ^ 

hillf if 'i'btt itttVa, laud inailteys 40 it ar65lBi*il® 

V iis ces8t% «mbeut a hatbdur. Uahbt^ ^ 

Is bsT^t bi|l |pM« open and acoessfble, and SMjf^fdidd 
ndth ^od' little hav^s. The .Ushet people ere , iherefaref/llse ■ 
£b£f(m, sailors, and merchants of the island, who keep ,tip , 
ni^iclnn whh.the htahtland, by a lively traifk with ,tbf neijjhboar- 
ing market towns of Scotland and Ireland. These Ushfet ,B»e<n'' 
aliib gfeneially s^eak En^i^ish, and have lost many.dP their, ancient 
insnlar pecnliantics. , The Kenjramer men, on the other hand, 
independent and shut out on their end of the i^landi till their 
fields, and are active climbers of the cliffs. On the north side of 
their wing, where the rocks rise out ot the sea to a height of 750 
♦feet, a ^at number of sea*fowls Inilld their nests, the xobbingnf 
M'hich IS their principal employment. A Kenramer man often 
goes quite alone, provided* merely*with a rope, on’those bird- 
catching and egg-colle<rting expeditions. He makos*tlm'T<^ Mht 
at the edge of the cliff, and lets himself down or draws himself 
up without assistance, as circumstances may require. As* they 
have less communication with strangers, they have preserved their 
old customs, a«d the Irish language, more unalterod than the 
dshet men. The difference between these two island races is so 
evident, and they know it so well themselves, that in hard tasks, 
where the rock-climbers of Kenramer ami ih? seamen of Ushet' 
are employed together, they point out to each other that post for 
which he is mt,j^i fitted as an east or west islander. - 

As the Isle of Mail was forroeflv an apple of discord between 
England and Scotland, so was Kathlin between Scotland ^nd Ire¬ 
land. It often setveii the Scottish and Irish chieftains as the^plac*! 
of meeting and the sallying- point of their espedition&.' ^ere 
are therefore many of those tumi^i, such as are found imlrehtmi 
add Scotland, on a little glain in the contm of th^ isdand, which 
wai| probably more than once a blood-soaked battle-field. Ip the 
OTinire df One of these tombs, a stone coffin containing'bones has 
^ed found, while all round were .strewn many Other hufoarTboifos, 
biMug pfcfoabty thojje of a hero, and the'common soldiers he cOm- 
n^nded. BrOnse swords and lanee-headsj likewise Hiig up Id ^bis 
are irrefutable testimonies pf the bloody dramas whichVere 
we^foitaed here. The recollection of the attocitlc^ perp^iTtfod • 
ai^ |ui one occasion, by the dan of ilto t'amjfijells, remnid^',an 
the memory jf the island pjtnidlation, that so Im^^jiaat 
i^‘;hnd of; Ae last 'cediury, no Schtenmad Of that didri«f''.wiii(Iter- 
mltited to settle on the Island, and' this law is pipbablyirl' ifpflfoiii ^,t 



tbe^ ln^sb atird Sc^tcih’ apiftstlik,' Stv,.Cd}imt»i 
i&obastei^!!lce' ao many other pious four^tiibos'of 
ihe kin^ In flouHshed fortln^ hninved yeattk, t’HIj Ut 

*eni^‘ ^>f file ei^th ' and beginning of the nihth oftnhiry, the 
btfbaria'ha 6f the noirth tiished down and spreaul thehtsofves etht' 
England, ScdtTand, and Ireland, burjmg every thing,,Os in sObie 
psiits 'ai^ of F^hoe antt Germany, and even Inflyy in Wild doetrtte^ 
uoi),'and even awOpt at^s the little Rufthiiiiy end laid its pious 
ed^ce ih ruina. 


CHAPTER <XXXyi. 
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. CAPE FAIR HEAD. 

o ^ 

BjjEl^At^ TtAtEA.1?*A.]PARlHt OT THIt CEOftS-—LITTAR LAEEB^A BTOXM lUi- 
OSTS A <!AI.M-^T|l|7CTUKB OF THE BASAl^T JMAfiMiKi-^EATHtlK A^ 
^nmu BENMORK—BTICKS SN THE BABAX.T—THE GBAV MAN’B PATH^ 
SVB^TEATOM of the basalt—ITB BRTTTLEXEBS—^JfACKSTRAW^—THICK 
POPULATION—THE FOX IS COMING I”— I0KALITY AN0 BEALITT. 

* ■ 

v 

. < The great masses of basalt which lie upon the original cbalK 
jboitom of this part of Ireland, here form a high plateau or table, 
‘iqlelrably flat on Ihc summit, to which one gradually ascOnds 
frcrni' Ralfycastle by a winding road. The highest edge of tbb 
plateau is turned towards the sea, whenee it ineliiic^ inland,'with u 
gentle ait>pe, for’about half a mile, when it mixes with other 
' heigbts«and risings of the highlands of the dounty of AnUdm. 
Tba inclined surface of this plateau is covered far and wide with 
grits^, (noss^ and moist bog^ soil, and alTords pasture fur tlm 
cattle af a cO^lc of little farms. Next the sea, it ends abruptly 
in a istebp £{% from four to siji hundred feet high, and here dm 
oajked blat6k' bisalt is every where visible. The higfaesti point 
' .risicsT to (jSd feet above the level of the sea, atid is' calli^ ^tpie’ 
B^hoibreV The visitor drives up as far as a little fold), ballelih^ 
' Bbtilt of tihe Ciomi which lies in a hollow immediately batijM 
thi Bhad, dibed; the .^sloping masses mingle with etJmr tiillif; M 

have'c^^ two IMe iaitea, lof one 

And the lOtltev I4«ib 
wRiithe lalaud. At 4hfo &^:ibad toibwre 
‘^iSttisfo the' mteeulot) foot. Thw forWe^’ Belridk 





JinitK wwt, ih iUtle i 

#P|fri^,;;i«.,^ ,0) .$0^1 ,,wla^.xi»KW T^'® 

pE«^r^,4^1d,«»«) 4Wit th» peppl^ say tha*^.l^ ,i^i«]l< wide by 
ibeJPbrwdii oud by tbew in th^, riliginius ri^ef. all 
(^aq<>s>a« Wi»t iR 4^ prc$pnt form, it is the work pf, «t for 4t 
j;i«p8 „^a,pmfec%.regMlar ,oval form above the si^face .gf tbb .kdte, 
imd ^ems U>. be beiitof b-agments of basalt, sttch as lie.^n vasjt 
pueibars irouad tba'Sborc of the lake., 1 have not been able to 
thiog . respecting this lake and its artificial i^sland in any 
bpok, andew willing to beUevo that the Druids might have cheseii 
this wild spot for tlm scene of their religious ceremonies,., l^e 
little farm is the only thing in this wild place that does not remind 
one of the superhuman works of nature. As llenmore is igen- 
tioned by l^toiemeUs (it i.s his Robogdium PromorUorium^ it is 
n proof that it was known anti famed as something extraoi^iuary 
even before the Ghristian era. 


From the little Druldica^ templ<}-Iake, w’e now ascended to the 
wry: top of the cape, by extremely unjileasant paths, for.fluo, 
alwoys trod in the wet bog, and the other on pointed rocks.' -.The 
fMfjther we went, however, the more convenient and dry beeatne 
the path, aud above, at the edge of tlie cliff, it was perfectly level' 
and dry. The storm, ton, had somewhat impede^ Us jn our 
fiaceut';. but when we reached the crown of the hill it ceased'coin> 
pletely, and became a perfect calin, which did not move a hair of 
our heads. This calm at. first surprised me not d< little, till miy 
guide called my attention to the fact, that the w4nd ^struck quite 
against the ]>erpendiculat face of the ruck, and wa^ turned off 
broken, ami ^nt upwards, and. consequently produced, not a liori- 
apntal current of air, but a vortical one’towards the, skpr. The 
oUff is ao perpendicular, and the edge so eharp, and the b^pw 
aa perfectly, at right angles against the wall of rock, tbat the. air 
immediately behind the up-rushing current was quite still. • Fur- 
'ther <sp in lihe' air, the veiticai' Current was, of coqrse,'a*galh, car- 
,.?icd; «d®og with the storfft from -the north; aD<i1lt a' distance of 
..^rem to fiOO, paces, the.itind again swept along, the groupd; 
a«|i^:ttiU iforther on, at adistanco ^;700 or 800 paces, its wMo 
fiigiee. Wsaa .|i^. The current of air therefore flowed id ^ 
lOver 0m heads*'beneath which,we enjoyed a perfect cjdw* 
Baiadt^ it ia well known, is found partly in large, t^ck, co!ip|N|Ct, 
khepelaw imUiies, whicb>, howetfCa** break acawding; to corhwu 
Uasuiuiogr.; oert^ rt^htr fiEwine*' Sometimes, ,.bjC|wapyr, 
/jlNisaH is efooi seeu in a. certain > I'^lar and colnB|Aal 
iivAeie «bbiCins-on,']iii9^ «re genmnlly a».closq.th,each.,q|kpf'as 
if they were cemented But wherever the mcMkiui Jbeen 



ii» bm^, 


^ jT^ r"f-^^ «««. pw»ss4 cowr |miii« «ft^: 

jE,v«aMl to* «*iut»(w \affe either looseaed by ti«it, «n^ 
fell in long lonwt or stand CH»t separated. fe^jb the^ ©r-fSt: 

on .^ sur&ce their outlines sonsevkhat defined by til#- 
efii^bi: of.jUatBo Fren*; the completely amorphous > basah masse* 
wb^;hse<re oettiteran internal, comsealbl, nor sn extemsl spplitt^t' 
stnwture, to those which show themselves ia elegant, pji^rfertifr' 
r^pifar^' .asd: pistrily-ilonned columns, there aiv many gtadatioas 
Sojatetimies, the eolumns of which tha entire mass is composed 
aretfsatseodingly huge, thick, and rude, and have no rogulw^ 
ea8% reoegmaebio form, while they appear neither eireatar, nor 
perfectly four, sis, or eight-cornered. They bear the same rela¬ 
tion to tiiese elegantly-formed basalt columns, as the vast Cyefo- 
pean stones used in the chapel at New Grange d>to the elegantly 
h«r»^ wjuared, and polished stpnes, wh jch a refined and hi^ly de- 
veh^ed^ansbitoeture forms, for its buildings, according t<yiketiAm 
The strufibire of Fair Head is Cyclopean. There i#e 
imnfense j^rpendicular columns, like vast nombcra of gigaittie - 
knotted' oak's, rudely and grotesquely fitted together. Most of 
these.mighty piikrs stand close together, like the stones of a wall'* 
bu* afene’ have bectwne half or entirely detached from the maasl* 
and dtand out from the wad in low relief, in high relH dr eom» 
pletoly apart;, ami the fate of titese last is usually to fell, thougfc 
one is shown to the stranger which is said to have been atant^' 
for eentai^ quite separate, and ever threatening to fall. T^ 
eolui^ I tbinb, from thirty to tliirty-five feet in arcumfetontfo,* 
and its Imd is about ten cr twelve feet from tile edge of tile pto- 
cjpie^j*i|d at its. sides one looks down into clefts seventy feel 
de^%ldc^ gpor flarrower and narrower towards'the bottom, and' 
contam nu«y omtarned-pillani, like so maity wedges. . . ^: 

Ga thu sste^ of Bmimore Hbad, we had the iteatosc prottrofri.' 
toi^ > 0 # ibsthiifi'lidaad, line. .Point;, exactly opposite us, a€ k dfei. i- 
tanee of four miles. The caetem side of tbfe promdhtdiy'^ • 

the. steueture of 

l^lpB|k|* ^ Were once cmiitoeMdL 

weaia<t|^‘4|tofn4*a/by eume viofent conrotticof''' nator#.'' 

.:4be''wdsbww, .cht Kencamer 'whm' df ‘. Hati illiPwttir'fiti 

'*««' ‘Church- bW moat 

' Kehmiber .\V ■-u 

,, i^*hmiitti,tof"iie'm timtife of Kmm'BnMfe’s'OMfti# 
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•f^ppQtly piHttvwidtgt; was ;iu>t. p««nU}l«. ihas 

afpaiMr.to^ ua^ CH! that it ity as iuih 

scHoi^sictsidii‘S’lih trebnii. as. it h veto a bwH^dsa^M siit But 
fii^ osT:, ; 9 b^rvatoiy Ve saw tfa« foam* of Uis wild tMMabsia that 
njads.it uuafpnoachfbls* My. guides told me th^ aatomiwag 
a^est <:saurtaut}y bI<Hvifig oa Kathlinf so that no tosea;co»id gtoMr 
high-HI tbe sBctoe’s gaiden. As soon as they grew, higher thso 
the nirden wssli.. they, sickened and died. There an^ tbejretoneyf 
nena larger than bushes on the.is)anA 

the middle, between. Rathlin ‘and the coast.' of BsllycasUe^ 
a speck was’painted out to me, caused, as was said, by the tnee^» 
ing oi seven tides. Tfie sailors call this jpoint “ S^euffh mx Motwt^” 
lt.is a<.wbirlpool, produced by the meeting of the ebbing aud 6eis« 
ing tides, and eddies and counter-eddies, assisted perh^ by aub^ 
matioe rocks. . * 


While contemplating Rathlin island, and Bruce’s Castle, 1 
tlioeght of SbakspeA’s Tet^esty ayd the islaod of the banishedi' 
duke Pro8p9ro». Mighi it not be possibki that 'Shak^re, who 
doubtless had heard of Bruce and. Rathlin, took from thus event 
in. .Bruce’s life his idea of making a lonely isUod, the abode of a 
banished prince, the scene of a drama ? The wild inhabitants 
whom Bruce took into his service, are represented W Caiibm. 
I^iakspero only trarisferred his island to the sunny south, which is. 
most, suited for lively dramatic action and poetry. Here, in the 
cold, dull, windy north, hover only the lyrk cloinl-fosms, of 
Osstan’s heroes. ^ • 

As the traveller ascends the basaltic mass of Benmore Head, 
he perceives, several hollows in the mass, beginning at the edge 
of t|m jjfedpice, and running inland, parallel to one aaotiiefi 
The farmers of the neighboui hood bad nere and there Ubrderefd 
thgm vrUh wt'.is of loose atones, and used them, they said, a*, 
boundaries lor. their fields, and enclosures for their catUeti. Thutoi 


boUaws,are caused by great fissurtfs or cleft|, which atoatdh hom 
th«. shore, liar inland, and. hre again filkd with, ba^t* As they- 
wgm ieitW eot completely filled, or the filling std»tanic« vtos,' Um 
eoduriii^ than .the chief mass, these dybety aa thu; hhigh'sh tf(toini 
th tp a , aae sUll percs^cible en the surface. i'Whmev^; the Shia^, 
snM^^rial' haa.t^in fidlen nut. of these dyh«s<or fiiS»ietf)% theih aaei 
wi[de.9l!9fk. .sjQne^nf th^^^ Head, is used bythe,*!^ 

thei,eoiat; as a regulac. psasagedowiii to. the fea«,^ Tbh» 
nal^they c^ ^ “the Gmy.Man’s Path," 

geait^ (hw path, 

Ipe^jpii^ thgj^.jrii^^ it i» .S 0 , stoong.: thgt,. thb^ inf||ii4f|ijttM 

tout to it}, my ,(deak,’hat,.,WWfP^toa'Pa'W0r«:whipftod'atoi^^ 




mm-fmmjM mskmui. 


ti )0 air, like ibe nUker «e sair yaaterday ^qutiog 10 ^ 

elefisk The Otajr Miu) Ataosi^ biansejUtlor some ^1919 

\ri^ these tria«i, tiU *e»n»t«be<l tb«n> fco?? ««»», !si|| 4 <J^ 

them b^ind a hifty basalt colatnn. . - 

A vast and w^ty: colyraii has fallen %bt across, the.<iray 
Mao’s Path, and is fixed like a wedge between its walls, yet 
ingiireoia enough to futss beneath it. One cannot avoid.liMtanl^ 
pai^ it, for it looks as if it were about to fall still farther, ,]^tit 
has'ib^n meditating this fall, from time immemorial, and.many 
generations have passed through uncrushed. At the -top, tSs 
fisepre is very narrow, being only eight or Jeu feet wide.; but it 
becomes wider towards the bottoiil. Mighty columns are ranged 
along on either mde ; but in the fissure itself they are broken^off, 
so that one can step from the head of one to that of another, end 
descend as if mi a flight of irregufar stairs. The heads of tbuse 
broken pillars are almost all flat, and afford a tolerably level aur- 
fece, on whieh one can occasictnally sijt down lo rest, as on a stone 
seat. ‘These columns do not all consist of one piece, but are et^'* 
posed of a number of blocks, placed one over another. The 
separate blocks are not, however, always easily distingmsboblo, 
because they are very firmly and closely fitted together; hut when 
the ealumBiP fall, these joinings open, and they divide into the 
pieces 0 / which they were originally composed. The component 
blocks of the pillars of Fair Head are, i think, from ten to fiftepu 
feet long, while the entire columns are from 200 to 250 feet'in 
height. We shall afterwards see that when the columns are most 
elegantly formed these blocks mre shorter and. smaller. ^ 

The eutire weight of this stratum of columnar basalt, 2h0 fiset 
thick, rests on a bed of clay«slate {TAowcAieJi!rlage}t VfiiMh e|pn 
rests on'a substratum of stone coal. This is the reverse, of what 
we might expect; for the heavy, almost indestructible, iron-hgtlil 
basalt; ought properly to lie beneath, and the brittle «lay*slate' 
and coal et^ata to rest ppon it. 'The basalt columns owe their fre¬ 
quent fallg to tfie brittleness and uiienduKng nature of the day-all^ 
whiekibrm» their foundation. The yoininga of the colummi aiao 
amistthese falie; for the water which penetrates them b« the 
beini fwM»« in the winter; it enlarges the fissBres wilih. iriwriatit^ 
tilbsit Imigth, after oentories of unobserved itoib’th#;J>)|^ 

subriiratuio of day-slate soieruiiahled>eW* 

woy lose their 

j0citiiHe.Hdmpyt'«fmteefs'd 'elh'tlie.elet)*entii.)Aii^'''V^ 

bimdred*. apd 

gpyioftd idust amid the 

riraium «l mydate upon which the coluimiar basalt reste is Alh) 
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tit^Ct, wfc«ti th^Me ffifthta diish tTifrw#^lv«i1W)inf4hc3if 4^ 
ami' nafilieib^ir «dim mfiriale'Uiito (he dqvtihjt ben^atlt*' this 

cannet happen without the production of dectTHtity an^' ^^'sltiibe 
thh Mtsalt i» so hsrd ^at it throws off sparks wheti iig^tft stmck 
agfcittst anotheir haid' body.' The fall therefore most he' accbtihr- 
pMned iHth dashes of fire and showers of sparks. 'Yet no hUthSti 
eye h«ts ever behold this spectacle in its full tnagnificehee, often 
sal, it has been enacted. Almost all these wild sports‘of nature 
can o’nly bo seen with feney’s eye, since danger and terror usually 
drive man from their neighbourhood. To see them, one should 
her able to ffoat above thorn, like a bird. 

Below, where the Gray Man’s Path ceases, and the snhstlbta 
of elay«slatc and coal begin, all is covered with ruins, with blocks 
of columns, with fragments of rock, big and little, with entire 
pillars, and portioifsjof pillars. In Germany, and also in Franco 
and England, there is a game called Lenorchen* in s^bme ^rts of 
Gennaiiy. A number of finely divided little sticks are ^ro#n 
together on (he table, so that they lie across and beneath, and 
leaning and resting upon each other, as chance placed them, h^nd 
the task assigned to the players is, cautiously to remove the little 
^hitm, one by one, without touching or shaking <he Others. 
Here, in the lower regions of Fair Head, it looks as if a party of 
Titans bad been playing at this game with columns of basalt, for 
the pillars and fragments of pillars are heapetf u|mn one another 
in‘every possnble direction. Here and there many lie together, 
and look like tjie ruins of some great and nctde building; sotne- 
tioies they lie in a mass, hbrisontallr, one upon the other. One 
might imagine that the giants had collected a parcel of Iggyptian 
pyramids, obelisks, Pompey’s-pillars, S(ephen*S-toweT8, ahdcastle* 
hails, to play a game of jaakstravrs wiih them. It is Tortuoato 
fiw travellers that they no longerjplay at them, and that,, though 
a^arently So loose, yet in fiict they are all so ftijgx tji'at one can 
Oiimb over them without rear. Many blocks have fallen into the 
snni and the waves dash higli above them into the clefts,' fissoTes, 
hel^, and breaches. Retnturkable and grand from below' is the 
visiif Of iho great arch of columns, which adorn# the brow'cff the 
r,f iiknn mnraf crown on the head of a ttomab citftfen. 
iWttC eleft of Gray Man^ seen from hrere,. looks" like a 
Ktifjor d amaU ebink in ihe i,im.mense ma«# ii and the pillar aermrs 
kii'' wbkl^'wbon abovb, one expeiets to fall every* moment,'*-fr Infri 

tbe imn, and not the 

* Called ** Jacistratca in England^TB. 
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' ^^wgb, Uis wiii4‘ b«Jp«d tts up 4h«i^'GMf 
u^; itbl! an Hou>^ ^ mwend liKHnr (he swf te< (be (ofr ddfHHWi 

r(^. We Wni bw: diacieis behiod (be pUbe^ end ^ tobfev 
dinaer in the cabin ef aiji .BeoBiore KerdsUHW. It. cmtciided. oC 
whislc}', oat-cakesh and four fried eggs. The boateaa hade ibdidte. 
cruiivd cd^\chUdren around her, like moat Iriah motheiiaiiM wfan -ete 
evj(;r}>; where very prolitic, <even on theae ban«n bMait headlMdbSi.' 
In (he .fine and fertile trade are thickly inhi^ited^ 

an^'.abtnetimea over-inhabited ; but in Ireiandh even the tijitf*boga< 
and the rocks .-are crowded with inhabitants, aa if hunaan hdinf^ 
wexe here hatched, like the wild 8ea-fowi>. by hundreds aod thcH^ 
sands, in the clefts and fissures of the mcks^ -Eaen the Mttlu 
islattd of Bathiin, with its 11 QtO Inhabitants, is said to cottta^ 
twice too many- The Catholic priests are partly to%blain»ibr this 
orer-populatlon, for they are the niost busy auttcb-snek«rs‘itr. 
laud. As a chief part of thoir income is derived from marriagaa* 
they are most anxious to unite young people as soon as they, aiifr 
mbtria^eable. If the Roman Catholic clergy were chosen from * 
hi^or class, were better paid, and their social position improvenh 
thU*eageme9s for marriage-making would probably ceafc^at^ the 
surplus population of Ireland no longer presiung so heav^y on the 
countiy, one great source of the misery of the land wotdd be- 
removed. 


“ Go a one side, tlio fox is coming I” cried the fanamra wife to 
the little sqiiallersf" when they were going to make away with the- 
eggs and oat-dakos intended for me: and thus, with the fox’s 
aidi I at last got something warm to assuage my hunger, althouglt 
I did not allow the-little brood to remain cpiite so uungry as tfa^ 
had previously been. The children did not undecstand a word^ 
lrish« but all spoke English, though their mother spoke Msh 
from ,he«* youth. ‘^ TJlie young people are aHi goiug out of 
Irish/’ fisid she;. Thus even here in the Glynna—to which dor* 
trict Fair also dielonga—tlie English is yearly and dui^ 

gidhiiif uew victories over the Irish, fhese people^ like wostiof 










of ihtt river,, at J^allycastle, Protostantisitt agala hegius. < ^ Thimp' 
they ,ire jrfl in the Presbyterian way,” said the farmer^ ^like slfeo 
halii(|td> (Ih^fond) .peoj^le.” The weather formed 
of x^ressatipu, over our turf-fire,-»-how severe aod .dfosgraeaMil 
it'hil'i|!,i^.f).|( 0 'w';=heau^ql-- it had. beeu^Gvle 

-eomo.ajl .ti «tKXR,.-'4Mid^iuMtl'«%hiw 

AM, the- 

\ 9utl^ the' palace 

fMlpdCt to;hdn^.eijmjllun on. the weather,, wbhdi ittu-^hh 

avoided any where on the wide circle of the mitire world. 








tti bto to iny Bf!li!^^M*Ddnnen.. 
“.W^llfe'- iwKWt'^you' 'b««ii''’'«ik'i(l'8fied “'HAl’e ybti ’tieeii''^j|jriiatly 
ili«^(Milii}ted'«4M that met mo/’. '^'It^isiia% 

hilip|>itl9^t4ttt ttiweliem oh omr tmest return disapj^ointed llhim thetr 

esBaOf^mii^<'' ■ ■ '<(■''■' ' ' ■’ -. 

!« jYoitt!'Bro rigtit,” replied 1; “Itdo Hare heard of traVethliS 
b«mf' dlMppoio^ with your coast; but I must coidess, I cohsldei^ 
these men either as persons totally incapable of opprceiating'the 
wooderi’ of natttre, or as bimie^ who aspme an air of importahre^ 
and wish peopie to understand that Nktire, with all her mighty 
works, is mere child’s'.play compared with the pictures their aini 
imaginations are able to create. It is in some measure true, how¬ 
ever, that the creations of Nature actually fall short of those of tRe 
imagiiMtion.. I, for iiistance, ^an imagine columns, 20,000, in¬ 
stead of 250 feet high, with the fleecy clouds floating about their 
summits. 1 can ima^ne these columns in every possible position, . 
oblique'or perpendicular, and* divided into storie.s ljke‘a hoi^e, 
that 11 ^ can mount from landing-place to landing-place, as in the 
intermr of a tower. We can imagine that Nature has built arch^ 
of rock, teitaor twenty times ds high as the gateway of the Co¬ 
lossus of Itnodes; and that she has placed thousands of such 
nrch», beside and upon one another, in rows, like fhose*of .a _ 
Khman amphitheatre. Is it not possible, moreover, to imagine, 
in the middle of a plain, a hole that yawns with a gorge half a 
mile in diannefer, quiffc round, and six or twelve milgs deep ? By 
means of natural steps, one can descend on a two dajs’ journey 
into this hole, q^d then, looking up as from an enormous well, 
corttemplate the stars of heaven from the neighbourhood of the 
ceUtreof the earth. • 

** What cannot the imagination do with ice I Picture to yoor- 
selfc-'tbfs beoUtiful crystal-like 8ub|tance, of the clearest, purest 
truisparetM^, and now let your upenrbed fancy build out of H 
a palace, worthy of standirtg at the North Pole fotWhe* ice-kitig, 
Inmeen-high columns of greenish Icc ; beautiful arches, great dnd 
smkn,'tfart>wn from column to column, !>pring so high thjid ‘ 
cloodiy gilded by the sun, sport in piny flrom capita) td capha.1. 
T)Hdie«'^«r8t^bo ticanv™*! »ot covered with inpW ks'ib. 

and in the night-time the Atetbra Enris^is miy 
dathcd trad ^isten arUund it, and here and tberd shisihiet t'hrougn ' 
ira*ttti!mpan^ wadte.' And yqt no such .thing Exists in natute. ' ' 
# iWttjir' bthevdiH^tfaiy splcrtdid and' mkghiffceiit 

docli Vi" itay'possibly extsfonHhe wftd''modii, 

' 'All men', I bitliete, dp' 

5 ,'ftw Wd'liaw SB'more or leis Uf tbis iftegfic powSr Ird elilt*' 







. w. 


iintgioaliQii ^Ithit] uWA trj^. l£id 'f^hfendoMMlof Hiatttte 
tite standiml of ^ur Mr^sstlo Wilding (ant^^ iiltdWff. th^h 
iBitiafiedl vith «he ireaUty. Do wd iwainit, hoM>etof, 
vbttoiaa. lifflits*>Hdo we visit,- in the modwit <ioasciQusieofet’el- odr 
weakness, those sccttes whidi'exceed all dier^tnven 
mind ex of the bedy^ they cannot fail to ladke a mighty im^te^siott 
«iMn ns;- ^ From this point' of view, Xnd not ie coidpattXOh -tei^h 
Utoplaa things, which may perhaps e^kt on ether planets; (hkt 
with those which acfualty ejpist here on earthy 1 mf»t say thxt)itMir 
^Banntore is unquestionably one of the most wonderfnl, thagnHleeht, 
mid remaricable things any one can behold.V > 

-The Irish are all very desirous that the travellcr should be IXtls* 
fied with every thing in their fatherland, and that he should be¬ 
stow becoming admiration on every thing. They are fond of 
iiearing the praises of the travelled, and they expect them. This 
is because they seldom see travelletrs in their (touiitry, 'and theite- 
' fore feel themselves hononrad by tiurir visits, ns well -as because 
they Are most friendly towards strangers, and, as it were, enatn* 
otited of their fatherland. The Misses McDonnell, therefore, 
who had been anxiously waiting tny return, were content with nty 
teport, and retired to bed perfectly gratified. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 




THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 




ST0Kai*t'‘7T)7HKGi«H01.Kq(—AND KRNSAAN CASTUBSw^CAllAUKA- 
. lUMHAp-r’StHRKP IStANJD—A HANGING JURXDOK-^SAl^ON ,F|»jlWr- 
PIJNSKVEKltA—THJ? GUIPICS*—'IRISH CiCEWQNEb—J^Y 
. lilSAPI^aiNTMENT—BASAT,Tic STRATA, QCHRK, CJUAY-SJ.ATB, €OAjL-?3)(D— 
RASAXT CtotlTMNS —this DYRES-^FaULTP IN THE COTtJMI^AH 
l^RM OF TitB COXUHNa-^TlfexR DlAMKTER^THEtE FoBJTlON UHd 
;i PlLtAa'iS —joints — 6PVRS — CONCAViTYmAWD 

, .Cqj?VER.lH'-^»PH^OiPAX STRUCTWRK-iS'OBirrlNAJi GIA^DVAAI^,. flpUHA- 
TTON THK.COXVMNB—INKUFKlqJENCT OP AXX RRpAANATXON»i^&K 
OP iJiak COiidMNR-'^OliiPONRNT PARTS OP THE RASALT—caYSTA||« XN 
the RASAXT—the giant’s CAOSEWAY and the POFCAAR TRAdif^W 
\i' .PARlOVR-r^PiHft'ww.RXirARXAHlE 

/4':'94K0ir09^jl«H DP''THE')^)tl^I>A|iR T^^THTR'-NVillXER OY^THBIR 

' *' ‘ '■ -'J '' !''■ ' ■-' i/v - 

rNttili,f<%T «el-Ottt.jfOr the Giant’s Causeway,■! T1i»wiiiA:<was 

the north, vmk the .adnw ^ihiMtee 
«»»ti day*. It dashed agaioet the sttepi i«^g»d 
«I> the mhik iB.’i»«ei>idireheK it I^n 

ler^niwm .lofty 
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,intVi^», gi!(e«(«i( all',the iitaye8»!.ev«rtF>fotti9^ «n 

. 0 ^ :<icMiti ^ wj|ter» it Hlkw«ci along ^r(»igk tii» 'octm of the 
. atiDot^^kare for, thoj^gh all tliese curreotarof IIm; air weiti. less 

the corresponding oommolioim of 
,the wctens^ they nev^beless existed fur all that. On the coast 
i^obsefved many such as 1 have above d^cribed, 

fitom .whjksh ih® water spfouted up as if- from the nostrils of a whale. 
.My eonipagd was again a little Irish one*horse car> and my soul 
mu foil of what I was to see. As the rocks of the whole coast.of 
Antrim are covered with ruins^ the remains of old castles from that 
heroic period whicl^the Irish and Scottish ballads still glorify, 
there mre, immediately behind Ballycastie, the ruins of two, 
called Donning and Kenbaan Castles. Both are situated eo. a 
lofty limestone rock, tliat rises abruptly from the sea. On the Idt 
side of the road are seen the traces of a still older work of man; 
ijie remains of the Round Tower of Annoy. Wherever it was 
.possible, we dismounted and examieed every thing, to the amroy- 
ance of our driver and his horse, whose patience yfe tried sd^rerefy. 

In the immediate vicinity of the valley of Ballycastle* (hero 
seems to be nothing but limestone. The strangest forms show 
themselves where the basalt again makes its appearance, and the 
first extraordinan-, interesting point is Carrick-a>Uede» as Bugitsh 
Orthography writes it, or Caraig-a>Kanihad, according to the 
proper Irish spoiling, i, e. the rppk on the road. Properly speak¬ 
ing, there arc two reteks, formed of two masses df basaltic columns, 
clustered closely together, each «d>out 200 feet high, with a cir¬ 
cumference of some thousands of feet. The one is connected with 
tl)c mainland Iby a little istiimus; but the other is pushed out 
completely into the sea, and separated from the other by a deep 
chasm. A little island that lies not far from it is calledSheep 
Island.” Even to the Faroe Islands (Sheep hlands) thi# is a very 
usual appellation for such islands as afford pastur^e for sheep 
only. Many of these small “ Sheep Islands" a !|0 lie aiong the 
SeiHtish coast. The fresli, green, 'grassy summit of this little 
islhnd contrasts agreeably with the black basalt pillars which'sop- 
portit. , 

.dltt 'Slimmer, (he island is connected with the headland by a 
bridge, made in'the following manner. Two thick ropes are, by 
some exf»ert climbers, fastened to two iron rings, which bavc been 

the rooke at each side. These ropes are then 'con> 
Med^ by little ertiss-rophs, u{nm whidi small boards4ire'lald.''-'jjih 
‘ ihiidtDope, fostened a little .higher theii the other two, aerverf 
.'.'fatwdiBth’ Thii'riettifer bridge, is metre than 
-flsrig, ciringf of «)»*»« 'With'evety'Step, and «'ftays'4.d'ai*dofotJ»h(i 
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tl(^ wind bver the a%y«s^ 4h«'^i»ki IdMurfd xii#* 
i^ir iifives, with tli«ir'dtuld«^ 
or i^l^nuUyi.' In the thtiumn' it w remov«d^ hwt 
Ins ioct in .fiooie stom; and tinfoitonat<^ t;bU.i>p«tfttion h&ddtdan 
neidomidd boforo' our visit, and tho islatid w»fb no, iiiaetioaBlHai 
Neyercimiesa, sheep were greasing on it, and^ as the ]»ep]e iotd 
AiH reiaam there the entire winter, never Waniittig* lor i&od, .and 
fitsding shelter behind the recks and in sense cavesr ; Whjso (ha 
afa^herd'requires to. visit them, he must do so by mecaia ol a 
boiit. This bridge is probably one of the oldest vvMpe^HWhb*idge9 
in the British doinirnons. Many similar constructimis are to be 
found on the Scottish and Irish coasts, where'it is the usual mdattl 
fay ewhkh two rocks are counectod which (an be comnittukated 
With in IK) other way. In fact, it is remarkable that tbia ^stem 
of aaspen^on-bridges should have been here in* such general ’ose, 
and constructed by simple fishermen and shepherds, before tAff 
thinking beads and great inveptors of^Bntain thought of applying 
it'’ian k grand scdle, and using It for the improvement*of intercourse 
on the great lines of trade. 

The picture presented by these two rocks of Carrick*a-Rect(}, 
with the little black island beside them, is surprisingly beautifni. 
We were (diliged to be content with enjoying it from the shore*, 
where we chose a spot, sheltered by a grass-covered basalt wall, 
whence we could see it as plainly as if we were sitting in the very 
middle of it. The mighty breakers Ceaselessly rushed against the 
island, sending their high-dashing foam even (o the sheep on its 
suirttnit. On the side of the island, turned towards us, was a 
little bay, shut in by high rock-walls, so that it Iky like a mirror 
ttnraffled by the slightest breath of air; and this although the 
storm was caging close l)csl(le it. In this bay, and in the Ktyk 
strait bePR-een the rocks and the island, the people carry on a wol- 
unimportant salmon-fisfaifry in * the summer; for us tne salmon 
come m the spring tip^c from the open sea to deposit their spawn 
in the bayu and mouths of* rivers, tbky usually coast along (die 
ahore, searching for the sweet water, and linger in the little stfttit 
between Carrirk-a-Rcde and the mainland, and in the qUkt fc^y 
of the foitner. The fishermen take their mca8uresvac(»>idinj^y, 
l^vp’also built a sHiall hut on the low shore of iho hij<v |of 
convenience. The salmon-fishery of the entire north vof 
of grisat imjmrtan and quantities of salaaon haye,. 

been exported thence to the ^markets ef 

'Ikdjr. 

r iHe edast, we egaiii g<h; a rieii t^an old cute, 

e^Web'')B«a*'''ei<r ^he ejefreinky of a ntaSs of reeks,* projecting far into 






ii vtt Caa|l6ii>uii»0vet!ick« «ai4.|^0r;|^ l^v 

t|n ' ai^i}| Irish king, 800 }‘«aM 

iChtSM* T These .einitieflij.««Island-'rocks, surrofindj^ by.,t%;;k»w(,i. 
n^ sep» en quite ffe^ttiftrio the nortil\e>^ coast of Icdiip^nd., The 
most rantarkehlej k^gestii and most benutihil of all th^e.i^tlfs^it 
ihxt Dunltice, near the Qian Causcwa}'. Puysevpricjki k 
Said to be oim of the^hme oldoit castles in Ireland, (the two otbm 
of eqeal antiquity are Punkarmna and Cahirconry). An, Irish 
HiOthea^t, was struck hy lightning this r<)ck>;.^4 it 
was once besieged by the Danes, with a fleet of 200 ships.; IWany 
Irish families trace their descent from Milesius, through the 
builder of Dunseveribk Castle. 

We perceived, by the number of persons who soon suirot^uded 
us, oflerhig their services, that we were at last approaching the 
great work ot nature which was the object of our journey. As, in 
Ireland, there are always a Bozen men where one only is requisite, 
there were here aSo a crowd of <men, old and yotuig, welUclad 
and in rags, all of whom represented themselves as the bestrguides 
for the Giant’s Causeway. 

♦* Take me, your honour,” cried one; “ I showed Ficid-IVIai^hal 
Mac Dmiaid Giant’s Causeway, wlieu he came to visit Ireland, 
and his own country, Scotland.” ^ 

• “ Take me, your honour,” shouted another: “ I slTov/ed eve^ 
bit of the Giant’s Causeway to his (irace the Duke of Wellington, 
and his Grace was exceedingly well pleased witli mu.” 

• “And I, vo«r honour,” said a. third, “have aacerlifleate from 
the .Most hfoble the Marquis of Auglesea, and his lady and his 
daughter.” • 

“Sir,” boasted a fourth, “I am the best friend of Professor 
Buck laud, of Oxford, who said that every thing 1 told hitU of the 
Giant’s Causeway was perfectly true, and I can show jour hononr 
every stone of it,’’ 

I chose the one who seemed t» have th^ most promisitfg physi¬ 
ognomy, and, in fact, 1 wSs not deceived in him. *T w%s, however, 
greatly deceived in imagining, that, after 1 had proclaimed my 
ebcUon, the rest would leave me in quietness. No such thing. 
A|Ci}rdlng to the obtrusive custom of their country, tiio entire 
trotqi follod*ed me every step of the way. At flmt 1 conjured them 
to remain at home, and not to disturb my enjoyment of. the. sub¬ 
lime work of nat.are, with their unnecessary chattering. 1 enU'Cated 
dtemi I gave them money, *1 supplicated them, I cursed tbemnr^ 
all in vain.. They hunted me, as dogs would a deer; and I,,Witp 
'et .lkst (d^liged to yield to my fatq,; and make peace with t^m. 
One ]mrty.>ee}]ected stoo.ea for me; another pulled me .by dte^ht 



polled me 

f|ow,^e‘tlh|it*A| 8,tiMilft^;V.’'l*!> sumromj 

4iqS|^«lm,t|N^t3Msf i mr a» mdm strangers iw|;^<h^ ^nally tljeri^^ft 
the the guides d|.<»;^urse.dlyide*thieirtavouri; betvreeo 

ihm. But ,tts I was now jt^ pu\y wsitot*. I had,the . whole tribe 
tqgether iu^my train'ii. In ihb yicinity gf th*e Giant’s Gausewayi 
amid the .cttltivated fields on the high coast'iafid, is a large new 
h.tdell ,.wherg'.'1 kfj my car and entered^ wbiie my pursuers re> 
malu^:.waiting.^D^at the door; and. when> after taking some 
re ient, 1 again madh my appdarancet .ihe chase immediately 
recommenced. 

The. distance is not far, and the QianC’s Causeway is soon 
gab>ud. “ Causeway,” as is well k^own> means a high payed 
roi^, thrown up like a dam or embmikment. The strangest thing 
about this Giant’s Causeway is, that’ at first sight it seems as if 
people had erred in naming it; and'it looks if it should pro¬ 
perly be called t7te Dwarf's Causf way, If might be appropri¬ 
ately ftalled Giant’s Causeway if it welre of vast length, or stretched 
out for seyhral miles into the sea. But it is not lunger than 700 
feet', whiah may be considered extremely short, in comparison 
with the usual length of roads. It is nothing more than the be- 
fhabig" of a causeway, which soon after sinks bengath the waves 
of the sea. One might* at the first glance, be inclined to 
himselfi why all. his attention and anxiety on account of this world- 
famous word, was directed merely to. the little portion of this 
wide and magnificent coast to which this title pre-eminently 
applied ; but after he lias looked about a little, after he has more 
closely inspected the Causeway itself and its parts, and especially 
after, be has endeavoured to meditate on it, and to ask himself the 
how and the why it was made* all bis contempt for it vanishes 
imineduMtely, and the warmest admiration takes its place, yea, the 
most d^'ided enthusiasm, for this wondrous, Inconceivable, myste¬ 
rious,.and .in cvery .^ode uusurpassingly charming, work of nature. 

Yet beibr^ my readers can sytnpaiuiise with this enthusiastic 
admiration of mine* 1 must communicate to tlmm as much as 1 can 
concerning the formation and structure of this coast* I hayu 
.atlroody.said that, at Bet)more*tbe basalt appears ic'a vayt stratum, 
fget thick, falling into massy, mighty Cyclopean pillars. MSre, 
^ the ldr|ant’s CapseWay, it is difierent. In its ..neighbourhood, 
jon^^ihe ytght .and on the. left, from Beiigore Head to the. mouth, of 
t|ie rivet Bus.h*. a distance of about three miles, thg basalt ,ex- 
*'hibi^s itself ..on the rugged shore in the following manner. Not 
<»^e ihiok stratum, l^t many, though mosfiy two^. are pimply dis- 
; iinguisudhle all along the above-mentioned line of coast. Betw'een 
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the bat&^strata » bed of t Upp^ars 

Jj^eatb ^ }o^r of bsuaJt^ add is (lien loilme^ 

‘slate, eoalf and dtljefsti^bimres. .ft thdrefoi^ sdendihate 
at (east, ddid basalt ha^t'hi^tv twice; poured over the entire (oun* 
tty, and that in, the inteT*!i|Ll%nothat subsuince had bean'^posited 
on the iirst layer df hasalU tk^basait sfrbta are aveiy where 
quite conceal^ fipom ihe ay^, and sIjow themselves only along the 
precipitous rugged shores^ where they are split into numerous 
columns, and appear like a long row‘of ,pillars,"ihe word cotiO^nade 
might in this respect be justly used to describe their app^a^nce. 
The columns of the first colounadej beginning from the sea, are, 
oti an average, aboiit fifty*four feet high; but the second has 
columns about sixty feet loifg. Hamilton spciiks of pillars qnly 
thirty feet high ; but these measures have been given me by a 
gentleman atBcl^tisf, who hw bestow'ed much attention to the 
study of this coa^t. It is' next to impossible to decide this; for 
tjie two colonnades® arc by no means every where, of an equal 
height: sometimes the pilllirs are more broken* off; soopetimes 
they seem to be partly or entirely concealed from the eye by 
ochre, or by some other substance being deposited bofb^ them. 
The uncovered colonnades, however, which can be traced along 
the entire coast above-mentioned, come near the average height 1 
lyive given above. The basalt pHlars are all perpendicular; 
but the ochre, and other strata beneath them, have a sloping sur-* 
face, as is plainly evident in the profile of the projecting points 
and headlands of the coast. • 

X must next remark, that the two colonnades do not every where 
rest on an horisxmtal bed, and arc not equi^-distant from the surface 
of the sea* They sometimes descend to the surface of the sea, 
and again rise high above it, so that it looks as if the fiuiTl basalt 
had spread itself like a cloth over the original inequality of the 
ground. At Inst the colonnades are lost by sinking down be* 
neath the surface of the sea, where they either cease altdgetbjer, 
or are continued beneallf it—first, the lower cSlonWdc; and 
then, near the mouth of the river Bush, the upper. Where this 
second or upper colonnade or pillar-stratum reaches the sur¬ 
face^ of the sea, all the other materials, and ochre and clav 
which rest upon coltrttons, are removed, and the naked 
pavement formed by the heads of the basaltic pillars is ex- 
poSed| and this part forms what is called the Giant's Cause¬ 
way. The descent of the ftrst colonnade beneath the sea pro-^ 
bably produces something similar; vet this circumstance is want¬ 
ing, viz. that the beads of the , pillars are not so beautifully 
bare and expose^d to the light of day. 
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ih«se mm ^ phim hj. tbtti th«^ 
aM ofte^ bpoitttt bf fi^t gwps. mt dykes^ ^ucth m*l hviNi ^ 
remiy <leMbribdd»^< T^Me^ 4ykea or gaps^ wha<;h isoanetimes ftui^ 
throaph nil the of the eoitst, ta$ mantfeatiy of later ort^n^ 
Tb^ jntist have been made when every thing already lay in the 
order in whieh we now see ^hey are^esimUy frUed with 
iuMalt; but the most curious part that the basiUt in them i» 
sofaetunes composed of layers of hoTkonial pillars; At the same 
time, together with tliese dykes^ tiiere often occurs a depressiett or 
vertical displacemeitt of both the strata and the columns* Such a 
depression is even sometime^ found uuaconoipanied by a dyke; 
and this the English call fauU^' It loek^as if an entire piece 
of the const had sunk down, with all its strata* 

Filially, there are two principal strata or rows of coluinna eveiy 
where to be seen ; but they are by no means every where the only 
ones* On the contrary, other parcels of pillars here and there peep 
up out of the.lower or intervening strata; and if these are not as 
haisdsoaitt and regularly formed colonnades, there is least a 
variety of lower or higher steps or ranges of basalt between them* 
There arerelso, of course, between the colonnades, strata en irely 
c maaposed of mere amorphous basalt or ochre. In the ochre are 
seen ^)reaks of iron ore, and in the basalt is a stratum of coal* 
Hero and there, little strata of clay, resembling Puzxuoian earth 
make their appearance. 

The wofldorful 'structure of the columns tliemselves can no 
where be studied and admired better tlian at the giant's Cause* 
way, where the most beautiful add most regular specimens lie ex¬ 
posed to the im]uini3g geoioghst. By far the greater number of 
the columns are hexagonal. From this hexngtnial shape we may 
conclude' that the pillars were all at one period Jong, soft shafts, 
which, fivm being strongly pressed against one another, were of 
necessity forced to assume the hexagonal form; jast as the cells 
of bees,* or any other round body, when pressed equally on all 
sides by aidiilalr bodies. All these cohimns, houever, eoitld be* 
come hexagonal without an exception* only under the sujipesition 
tliatall ibe round shafts were of perfectly equal thickness, and the 
prhsaurg on all sides equaUy strong. But as neither was the case, 
theire dso arose irregular hexagorA, with unequal sides ; and 
then piU««i were fumed with three, four, five, seven, eight, 
aud ^mtie^aidess three and four*sided, when the wide sides ot 
sercral hexagons met together; seven, eight, and nine-sided, 
whei* A thick pilkr b^pened to stand amid many narrow sides of 
seai^rri<boxag<ons. Those with seven and nUne sides are frequent. 
but ei^hbsided pillars are rare^ and only one tvith nine sides has 
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been fomdm Pctfeci atmlhenaalteBif ura 

Bot <rfteu met wjlh. The piUars^ ol .cotmte^ cio eofr fland loosriy 
beside one another^ but are drmly pressed ai»d oeteeiited^^gethert 
so that it requires coifisiderabb force to se|Mmte them. « 

The diameter of the pillars at the Causeway is frooi a foot 
to a foot and a qttavler: these are, accordingly, the thitiest and 
most elegant basaltic columns that are found. There are, i\ is true, 
still smaller basaltic crystallmtions, with a diameter of a few 
inches** I myself founds in a dyke, amuki.udeof Uule prisms, 
witli three and four sides; but they are far from being so ivfgu^ 
lariy and elegantly formed as the larger pillars at the Cau^* 
way, wliich, on the vhole, arc the most perfect of their kind* 
Those little |)rlsins, as the'guides assured me, ere seldom found 
any where else but in the dykes^ in which 1 saw them lying loosely 
on one another* If we consider the entire pillars, tirst, relative to 
their {Kisition, independent of their enmtdtmUnn and structure, we 
will find here too an exceedingly remarkable pheimmenon, go* 
verned by a tolerably constat)t rule* not that this rule admitsa>f 
no exception* 1 say reinarkuble phenomenon; for it mighty be 
imagined, that, in this crystaUiKation of a dead inanimaro body, 
every thing should go on according to strict and most unalterable 
laws, and that one should be shap^ exactly like the other* ^ The 
r^le is,tbat»ill the pillars stand perpendicularly: all the thousands 
and thousands of columns of the Uianrs Causeway are perfectly 
upright; and only where a breach has been made, where a piece 
has been thrown down, are they to be found oblique, and in every 
poa^iihle variety of position. But in other places in the vicinity of 
the Causeway, •many pillars have a naluraliy inclining position, 
which they must have assumed when the entire ma>s was still in a 
soft^ yielding condition* I have already ineiitioiicd that th^ jiilars 
in the dykes somciimes lie in an horixuatal position. AtUshet,ut 
liathlin Iskud, a great quantity of pillars lie in an oiigiuaDy slant- 
iug posture* At llm promonioryeof Doon^ Point, on thfe same 
island, and not lar from ihe luiiis of DunseverickT thbv form a 
muUitnde of regular curves, and look like bent down ir trees, 
as if they were not fluid enough ta Sow inlo one another, but 
yet soft enough to bend over, and tiien to have hardemd in this 
boxfed posiUon* On this Ulandi others are in an horizontal po*** 
sltUm,, and this too in every possible dtre>ciion, either parnliel 
with the coast* so as to show their whole length, or running inb) 
the bill, with ikeir extremities ciiK sticking out* ^ 

In on a prornoniory, near the Giant's Causeway^ aee to bn 
seen piiars af a waving form, of whkh the wave-lines or h 0 $iiAm 
ing^ are ot the same time perfectly parallel to one another. It 
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look$ as if a giant itad taken the mass of yet soft pillars, and had 
bent them a couple of times a(»*os3 his kuee. As the irregularly 
bent figures cannot be explained by the laws of crystallization, 
which'otily produce regular and vStraight lirfbs, we must suppose 
that, while the basalt w'as slill soft, something occurred externally 
which caused this peculiarity of fornir While it was in this soft state, 
other stones may perhaps have lieen dashed ugainstii or pressed down 
upon it, and the positions of the columns are even now sometimes 
altered by the operation of similar causes. All these things are, 
in fact, very wonderful, and, when we consider them more closely, 
inconceivable. Almost still more astonishing, however, is the 
construction of the columns taken singly, *rhey consist, not of 
onasingie piece, but are built up of a multitude of small blocks 
called Joinitt, which lie regularly upon one another, like stones 
in a well-built wall. The joints ^adhere to each other merely 
by compression, without any cement, and, as it seems, more 
firmly than the pillars to onc^ another, so tlitfb not the least trace 
of*theRe joints h perceptible outside^ and it requires great force 
to dmde a pillar into the several portions of which it is composed. 

I have already remarked, in the description of Fair Head, that 
the coarse mde pillars are there composed of joints and blocks, and 
that these flecks seemed to be from eight to tea feet long. In the 
more elegant columns of the Giant's Causeway .and its vicinity, the 
blocks are usually not more than from six to eight or twelve inches 
high or thick, so that a pillar of thirty feet high may consist of nearly 
forty portions. « There are even joints which are but four inches 
thick; and others, on the contrary, which are two or three feet, 
or even longer. It is a very remarkable circuinsfance connected 
with these joints, that the chink or break which separates them 
does tnh go quite through, but that at every corner there is a little 
piece of^b.'isalt which is not broken or jointed, and which passes 
from one block to the other, fastening them more firmly together, 
like a cramp-iron- people in the neighbourhood call these 

craraping-pieces “ spursy^ and they rfre as little visible on the 
outside as the seams of the joints. 1 cannot describe the regular 
form of these spurs. Sometimes they may not exist at all; but 
that they are generally present is evident, among other reasons, 
ft*6m this, that the latoureiw at the Giants Causeway assert £hat 
they cantiot divide any pillar into its natural joints without &rst 
breaking off the spurs, which will not break in the middle. For 
^this purpose, they first strike with'a hamD[>er the comers of the 
the spot where they suppose the two joints meet, and 
whAn the spur is thus removed, they then break off the block it¬ 
self- In many pillars, Nature has herself undertaken, the removal 
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of tlTe sputs; and there are, here arid there on the coast, columns 
'which appear, not like regular six or seven-sided prisms, but like 
a* series of more or less irregularly shaped blocks, piled one on 
another* The sides^of the joints are not flat, but a little convex 
OTconcave. This convexity and concavity is, however, very slight, 
being about half an inch in height or depth, sometimes perhaps 
a little more. The convexity of one pillar always fits most ac¬ 
curately into the corresponding concavity of its neighbour, and the 
one gains a complete impression of the other, to the very smallest 
details. These concavities and convexities are, of course, of greater 
or less circumference, so that all parts of the six or seven-sided 
prism do not alwnys*gliare in the convexity or concavity- On the 
contrary, they are usually somewhat flat at the edge or cirqmn- 
fcrence. It usually happens, that, when a joint is concave on its 
upper surface, it is co»ivex»on ila lower, or vice vert^k But 
there are also many joints either convex or concave on both 
surfaces; and, finally, concavity and convexity somotimes com¬ 
pletely disappear, and the joints rest on flat surfaces. ^11 these 
things show themselves in some pillars of the Giant's Cansieway 
with astonishing regularity- The blocks are so firmly m'lttcd, 
the concavities are so neatly formed, the sides of the neigh¬ 
bouring pillars fit so closely together, that one ^migjit sup¬ 
pose that Finn Mac-Cul, the giant who erected tins structure, 
used a microscope to see that every thing was accurately formed 
and closely fitted- • 

jSuch is the structure of the coast, the arrangement and order 
of the columns, the composition of each individual pillar. Let us 
go a step lartlTer, and consider a single pillar*joini by itself, with¬ 
out regard to the manner of its connexion with the others. Here, 
also, new w'onders make their appearance, for a spheroWal struc¬ 
ture of every individual joint becomes apparent on clog'% examina¬ 
tion. In general, the mass of which they are composed is so 
compact that this structure is not percejjtible- But thfi removal 
of the spurs, which lakcS off the angle of the pri^s* indicates an 
inclination of the blocks to assume a spheroidal foTUi» for it is the 
first step towards making it round. In many blocks we can go 
sjHl further than the striking o(f the spuis, and, by regularly hew¬ 
ing off spheroidal layers, may mak^ the block more and more 
round, till at last we arrive at a tolerably round kernel ixt the 
centre- On examination of the external surfaces of the above- 
described concavities* and convexities, we also perceive radial Itpes, 
running from the centre of the concavity to the cirt^uinfprence, 
somewhat like those4ines seen on the surface of a leaden FuUet, 
flattened against a wall* 
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AA this would iesd us to suppose that the eutire nass o/ the 
Giant’s Caosewajri oudi of the.other coluomar strata io the neigh¬ 
bourhood, originally consisted of a vast multitude of spherica) 
lKdie% which were at first soft, aud, hoia being compressed on all 
aides, thus naturally assumed the form of hexagonal prisms and 
UlochSi This is its aj^penraace t tfant this compression and join^ 
ing. the spheroids did not, however, take place from without> 
but that it was caused by a splitting, dividing, and formation of 
the mass from wkhin, outwards, according' to the mysterious laws 
of crystallization, is indeed more than probable. The supposition 
of a pressure from without would not be sufficient perfectly to ex¬ 
plain all the phenomena; for as this pressure would have had a 
greater effect on the external strata of pillars or spheroids than on 
tlm intaroah the external would unquestionably be pressed Hatter, 
whUe the internal would have rettfined « more>splierical shape, 
which is contrary to the fact, it ra not necessary, however, that the 
prtsmalie blocks should have Mtually ^bad an 'internal spheroitlai 
stiuetura, conjoiiftly with an external globular form. Were this 
the ease, we might indeed suppose that they had also lest it again 
by pi^ure. But they may have had a tendency to a globular 
form without being able to arrive at that form, because each dis- 
tmiied .and ^hindered its neighbour in attaining this. As in a 
fremmig mass of oil,,an innumerable multitude of littlo globules* 
are formed, which, by degrees, are united into one tirm mass of 
ice, so in the cooling mass of basalt, acted upon throughout by 
tbe powerful elostric and magnetic forces of crystallization, we 
may imagine a multitude of little globules to have been produced, 
which continued to increase in size till at lenjith they mutually 
preraoted each other’s growth, and consequently assumed the 
form of hbxagonal prisms. In this whirl and commotion of the 
componen>> globules of the entire mass, many may have separated 
tnemseives Itrom it c< ;.ip]etciy; and in fact, as my friend, Dr. 
Bryce, of Belfast, informed me, f»i*rfcctly round pieces of basalt, 
composed of*se^eral coatings or layers, ^ike pearls, are found in 
the auperiocombent stratuia. They are imtM^lded in the ochre, 
and their outer coating presents a kind of transition between basalt 
and oehre* ^ 

AU tbii^ explanation, as well as every other, however profound, 
properiy eutnes to nothing* For while we are stii) as fkr as ev^ 
from discovering the oauoU by which these phenomena have been 
{wodttded^ eves die aiost euperficial' ifis])ection of the bmttie 
phkis eaggests so many ^qweslions that one scarcely ventures to 
otioV them* But in oU investig^^tows conceAitng Insemtable sub^ 
jects of this kind, wo derive at least this advetiiage, shset we leant 
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their inso'utabiltty, «nd are the more eomrhiced of the 

un&thorofthle depths of that mystery which 'env«lopee «U.thi«fs» 
even those that lie before our eyes so clear and tatt^ble4 W;e 
here see beftire us fiie most {weeise and obvious effects af the 
operation uf causes |irhich are cotapietoly beyond the loauh of our 
inquiries. This rematk is, indeed, more or loss upplicable^to 
every work of nature ; but in such gigantic works as the Giant’s 
Cauwway these eonsideratious and feelings present thenmelves 
still more powerfully, because the stupendous phenomenon here 
exhibits itself so clearlv before our eves. We walk on tite heads 
of 40,000 gracefulIy*formed columns (for at this number the mere 
pavement of the Causeway has been computed), and all these 
piilfirs are aa neatly wrought as if they imd been polished by* the 
hand of man. They are so regularly composed, of such elegmit 
pieces, every thing fits so welh and the whole structure is «o judi¬ 
ciously and fitly supnorted, that we might suppose it could only be 
accomplished by the ingenuity of njen ; and yet it was the hidden 
forces of nature, acting according to unchangeable laws, that 
shaped it thus, apparently without having any particular ol^^t in 
view; and what laws these were, must to all etemhy remain be¬ 
yond the keq of human understandings^ £^ven the most common¬ 
place questions arc still eiiYelo|)ed in the thick gJooip of^uneer* 
iainty; for we do not know how far these columns extend beneath 
the sea, and as httie do we know bow far they run into the 
land, which covers them with a veil as impenetrable os that €tf the 
sea. A geologist must many a time long to tfansform himself 
into a mole, to creep into the chinks and (fannies of the strata* 
or into a fish,*to be able to futhom the depths of the ocean. 

'J'be beauty, accuracy, and, 1 may say, the rare, with whieii 
tlie columns of the GiantCauseway have been wrought*by these 
obscure, objectless, chance powers, are what especially produce 
so strong, and even s>uipathiting and loving admiration for this 
great masterpiece of nature, i had to toi||ch the colnninS, and to 
feel their smooth,surfariSi, before I could believ^wBat my ejes 
saw; ai>d so was it with me afterwards, whenever 1 beheld pillars 
from Uie Giant’s Causeway in other places. Many coliinHis have 
b|eu raised, broken into their component blocks, and mt up in 
the gardens or the mansions of the neighbouring di^pdets. In 
matiy of the extensive parks anergardens of Belfast, Deny*, imd 
the north of Ireland genially, as well as iti»5cotlatid and in most 
museums of Englatid, end meets with basalt blocks from* the 
Causeway* built up into columns. Whenever 1 again saw .ibe& 
pUlers in such gai^Kis, i felt myself drawn towards them, aiKl*aa 
it were, some tuagaetie influaiioe, was compelled ^to iowch* to 
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talce the heavy blocks asimder, and to fit them together again. 
iSetauefa for the external form, position, combination, and texture 
of‘4hc i>asalt8 of the Giant^s OausewaVf wbicJi, though they are 
foimdcut die basalts of other parts of the world, are yet m> where 
either so beautiful and regular, nor so numer<^$ and extensive* 
'Eveo in the chemical composition of the material, there is as 
groat variety as in the form* Thus, for instance, the basalts in 
the dykes I have meniioned have partly altered the oom}>osition * 
of the earthy strata through which they run, and have been them- 
selves partly altered where they come in contact with them. The 
pure' basalt of the Causeway is said to consist of fifty parts of 
siltcious earth, twenty*five parts of argillaceous and calcareous earth, 
andJswenty-five parts of iron* Iron and flint are therefore its chief 
oomporfent parts; and hence arises the extraordinary weight and 
closeness of the stone, and the bmuiful polish it takes; henoe, 
too, its great fusibility, and the rusty brownisliwtinge with which 
its naturally deep black surface is sometimes \!Overed; hence, in 
fine, arises the phenomenon of all these eoluinns and headlands 
being magnetic, blint, as w^ell as iron, having a natural tendency 
to crystallize in regular forms, it is probable that these two prin¬ 
cipal constituents of the basalt were pre-eminently .active in its 
formation yito regular figures. In general, the grains of the 
basaltic mass of which the pillars of the Causeway are composed^ 
are verj' close, compact, and smooth; yet there are sometimes 
found in it many uvfilled spaces, little hollows, air-holos, and fis¬ 
sures. These fissures and holes are usually full of a great variety 
of crystals,—chalcedony and opal, zeolite, stilibitc, natrolite, and 
sometimes rock cr\»stal. All these are oflered to vfeitors in quan¬ 
tities hy the guides, who are constantly collecting them; and 
amongst^these, the zeolites are frequently most beautiful, being 
usually oi a fibrous crystallization, which sends out from a centre 
elegant, white, gliitering hairs of stone, sometimes <is fine as the 
down ora swan’s featlnp*. •• 

All tbisNt^is requisite to know, fti order fully to enjoy a 
visit to thq Giant’s Causeway, and its neighbourhood, or to reap 
advantage from perusing a description of it. 

The .giant who is fabled to have built this Causeway, is Fipn 
or Fingal, the Scotch and Irish Hercules. As at cne 
pomioci ihe opposite coast of Scotland similar pillars are visible, 
known to ike inhabitants of Ireland in times of old, they 
fabied U>at Fingai had formed a roAd from hence to Scotland, 
Alt that in more recent times the greatest part of his work aunk 
into ihe^iea; by which it is now covered. Tthe deep meaning con¬ 
cealed in ihtS'iabla |»r(.bab]y, that the basaltic formations in 
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Scotland) as well as those in Ireland) ware produced by one and 
the same natural cause* and Uius are nearly connected, Even the 
basalt cape on the island of Stafik was probably produced at the 
same time* by the sanfe occurrence; as the inhabiiants tfaera also 
ascribe the basaltic ^yllars to the same Fingal* and cal) the cave 
formed by them Fingafs Cave. It is also not unlikely that the 
basalt connecting these three points is continued beneath the sea, 
and that the bottom of tho ocean is, as the people say, actually 
paved with pillars. 

All this is very grand and poetical in the popular legend ; but 
they were not content with this, and have gone so far as to seek 
out for the giant all kinds of domestic conveniences, end havedis* 
covered the Giant's Loom, the Giant’s Chair, the Giant’s Thea.* 
tre, the Giant’s Gateway, the Giant’s Well, the Giant’s Organ* 
and the Giant’s Honeycomb.• However far-fetched may be the 
resemblance with the aforesaid things, every portion has now at 
least its name, and eftn ther^ore bejtsasily described. • 

The Giant’s Well is a litlio spring, which iasneS from between 
some pillars on the western side of the Causeway, and runs d^wa 
over the cliff into the sea. The Honeycomb and tlic Organ are 
the most rcm^^rkable of the giant's ovher uttMisils. The Organ 
is not a part of the Causeway itself, but is situated at o\y* side, on 
tl^ mountain, and consists of a number of large pillars, which 
grow smaller towards both sides, like the strings of a harp, and is 
completely apart from iho other colonnade, so that one may easily 
imagine a giant organist sitting before it, parlicitlurly since the 
columns, when struck, actually send forth a metallic ring. Could 
we discover m£ans for striking them with sufficient force, we 
might doubtless play on them as on a dulcimer. The Honeycomb 
is an assemblage of projecting pillars, which stand in ihe*iniddle 
of the Causeway ; and not far from it is the Giant’s Loora, which 
contains the tallest pillars here exposed to the light of da]^, being 
about thirty-three feet high. • ^ 

This middle portion is Ailed the Middle Causeway* while on 
the right is a Great, and on the left a Little, Giant’s Causeway. 
The most extreme end of the Great Causeway projects,'when the 
water is smooth, 70U feet into the sea, before it is covered by 
It. When the sea is stormy, and the waves are thrown up very 
high, the entire length of the Caiisew'ay is seen only at momentary 
intervals. This was the case when 1 was there, and wag, I be¬ 
lieve, the reason why 1 coufd not rightly distinguish the thiee^ 
divisions of the Causeway. 

Another, and at present actually existing, giant, has, in addi¬ 
tion to all the gigantic matters already mentioned, arranged a sett 
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•f eabiael or saloon^ and iamtshod it nritb benofaeo* Tbi» is Lord 
Aiiinoi# whO) a$ iho present bed a^d moator of tbia stupendous 
of nat^e, and of many other marvels besides, may welt he 
called a giani. It wouUi be no easy task to* describe all die won^ 
ders which this nobleman calls his own. His lordship, of whom 
the pfoor people in the neighbourhood always speak as their fore** 
lathers probably did of Fingal, has, on the westeni part of the 
Causeway^ formed a recess, 0 {>en on one side towards tl)e sea, and 
sheltered on the other three by breaking away several rows of 
columns, so that their stumps, which remain standing around, 
iwm a kind of divan. This the people call My Lord’s Parlour.” 
Here his lordship, on hunting parties and* other occasions, has 
ginen some little entertainments. The greatest feativai, however, 
which is repeated every year at the Giant’s Causeway, and brings 
tt^thcr a vast crowd, and producer the merriest scenes, is a fair, 
wfaudi is held here every 13th of August. The whole way from 
the inn to the coast is then covered with tenfs, and if the weather 
iMoldh, they e^ciend to the tops of the pillars of the Causeway 
itself* It must be an interesting spectacle to see the motley wares 
of an Irish fair amid these black and gigantic works of nature. 

The guides on the Causew^ay are particularly aeal^us in pointing 
out to th<; traveller all the pillars which are remarkable either for 
their extraordinary size, their height, or the number of their sidt^s. 
First, there are some perfectly ^^uare^ witli ail their sides and 
angles equal; then hexagonal ones, mathematically equilateral 
and .equiaiigukur; then a triangular one; and, lastly, at^ eight- 
aided, and a nine-sided pillar. The triangular column is said to 
be the only one of its kind on the whole Giant’s Causeway. The 
octagonal one (hey showed me, and which is called the Key¬ 
stone,** is sun'uundeil by eight hexagonal pillars. The nine-sided 
one is said to be unique at the Causeway: Hamilton, it is 
true, says that there are three such piihirs ; but my twenty guides 
ail pro\ested against with tlfj exception of one, who could not, 
however, fjrdl^e his case, as we could itot resolve to admit that the 
figures he showed us bad nine sides. This is often by no means 
easy to decide- The nine-sided pillar we saw seemed to be com¬ 
posed of two pillars melted together, for it had one re-entrant 
oajigl^ and was surrounded by eight other columns. Among iUO 
pUTaifi, there are supposed to be seventy hexagonal ones, iwenty- 
nitie to have five or seven aides, and one to be three, four, eiglii^ 
^ or luno'slded. ' 

As I have said, it is with difficulty 1 could tear myself away 
fixim the wonden of th« Giant s Causeways, and I would faia have 
carried away in xuy pocket a specimen ai every' species of pillar, 
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or at least have lande and takee with nte an aoeraate model of it 
in wood or stone; but if the philosopher has reason to exclaim 
“ An hnga, vita brevu^' the traveller may as justly complain 
that the day is too short for tlie many beauties he has to visi*. 


CHAPTEll XXXVIII. 

THE BAYS AND HEADLANDS. 

0 

PORT NOKnCR BAY—BAYS AVD CAPES—GlANT^S AMPlITTHEATRE—PORT- 
KA-SPAGVA — CHIMNEY TOPS —PIESKTN MBAlJ—pnRT-NA-TTlirGHE?f“ 
«lUir«—‘DHNI^UCK OAKTLK—MAC DONNEEL OP DUNLOCB—THE MAC 
aUlUl^ANSl ANP T^E MAC I)0NMP.1.1.S—THE GALLOOi^OOilS ANO THE 
UXGHEAJ^DERS—WAR BETWEEN THE MAC WILLANM ANlI THE MAC 
BONNELLS—Ol’PBESSigN OP THE MAC OUJLLANS. 

Almost still more beautiful, and nearly as interesting, are tlTe 
bays and headlands in the neighbourhood of the Causeway* Along 
tlie entire coast, from the mouth of the little river Bush to the far- 
projecting promontory of Tiengore, is a succession of little, deep, 
elegant, round bays* These bays are all surrounded vtifh^lofiy 
brfBfthie'shores, with a double row of columns, with btrata of ochre, 
^ndsione, and clay-slate, so that each resembles an amphitheatre. 
The headlands, lofty and rugged, (each of which bas^ at the base of 
its extremity, either a kind of little Causeway, or a niuliitude of 
great basalt boulder-stones, or some basalt meUs, which look like 
ruins or fall chimneys,) form a close succession of magnificent 
capes, which, in variety or elegance of form, scarcjely be 
equalled any where else. Viewed from the sea, all these various 
black headlands seem like a single, dark, lofty mass: ;Tlid the 
entire line of coast, for about four miles, is called by tbe^aiforh 
Bengore, that is, the Goat's Head,*or the Ooat s A^auiVain* ^ To 
the traveller on tlie sIhto, who can perceive its various little por¬ 
tions, each of them appears majestic and grand tmough* 

T’he first bay, \vhicb lies I'li the western side of ihe Causeway, 
iS rrjled Pori Noffer Bay, probably an old Irish name corruptee! 
by the English. A narmw fcotpath, called the ** Shepherd's^ 
Path,*' leads up the rugged steep to the highest pinnacle of the 
cHfH which, as well on its edgej far into the country, Is peifectlv 
level and coveied with a short grass* On tlm beautiful lev^ < 
sward one can walk round the curves of the bays, and out even to 
the extreme points of flic headlands; fur terrible* as (he preci- 
piees, chasms, rents, and cliffs look from below, they appear quhe 
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hannjesfl from above» and at a hundred pacej^ the edge of 
tbe preci|>ice, oj^e has no conception of ihe wild spcctaclei the 
T^Huit of the furious contests of the elements, and of vast TolOanie 
convelsioDS* The geese and sheep of the neighbouring huts seek 
their food even on the extreme projecting^points of the basalt. 
Like the sheep, iny twenty ragged ciceroni scrambled up the 
steep, chattering, screaming, one laden with mv cloak, another 
with my umbrella, a third with my telescope, all which thev had 
taken away from me against my will, like so many highivaymen. 
The wind blew bravely, and their rags fluttered right and left, and 
thus we sailed up the mountain. 

Port NofFer Bay is followed by another, and then another ami 
amnhen The first is called the Giant’s Amphitheatre, at least 
by my guides ; the second Port Reosfan, the third Koveran Valley, 
arid, finally, the fourth, Port-tm-f^pagna. The lofty capes which 
run out between them, and are 400 feet high, have aR'separate 
names. Thus, for instance, they <;all one*‘‘The Grand View,’' 
atiolhW ‘^Koveran Valley Head," &c. It was absolutely impos¬ 
sible' not to look down into every bay, not to run out on every 
headland, for the prospects were always surprising, charming, 
beautiful, and interesting. The high surf, dashuig against the 
poiriri,—the smooth waters in the bays-—the little islands in their 
centres—the beautiful roundly-formed shores—the extenwve 
prospect over the wide ocean at their feet—the long coast, as far 
as Innishowen Hhad—the narrow entrance to Lough Foyle in the 
di^ance,—wim beholding tliis over and over again, one can never 
he satisfied in the few brief moments of half a day. 

The bay called the Giant’s Amphitheatre is Vhe most perfect 
amphijhealre in the universe, not even excepting the world-famous 
one at Rome. It forms a half-circle, as perfect as any .architect 
could ftako it, and the rocks slope down l<)wards the centre at the 
same *ungle on every side. The steps of the round w^all of rock 
ate equally j;;Cgu]ar; dfifst, theVe is a colonnade eighty feet high; 
then a broad projecting circular bench, for the giants we may 
imagine to have been the guests of Finn Mac-Cul; then another 
step, sixiy feet high, formed of elegantly arranged pillars, fol¬ 
lowed by another bend], which runs all round ; and so on, flown , 
to the bottom. The water is completely enclosed with a wall of 
’ hladv boulder-stones, forming, as it were, the bounds of the arena; 
and the whole presents a scene in dosoribing which no traveller 
need fear running into exaggeration, for all the images and ex¬ 
pressions he can employ must fall far short of the reality* 

The wind was so extremely violent, tite ridges of the rockb so 
ftarrow^ and the turf so wet and slippery, that we (my head gukle 
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and myself) thought tlie sal^st way to gain tfa^ point was to lie 
down ilat on our faces, and thus to creep , out to it. All ou)r 
twenty adjutants followed our example, and crawled one ^f(er an¬ 
other out to the pohit. Here we lay, wrapped in clothe^or in 
rags as we were, clinging to the grass with our hands and feet, 
ivlule the stoun rageu up between the jagged rocks, bringing with 
it the moist light sea*foan) to a licight of 400 feet, which alighted 
on our clothes, and tied landwards, high over our heads. The 
\iew from the extremity of the precipice out over tlie sea, and in 
towards llie basaltic rocks and columns, was so sublime, that I 
well nigh forgot my corporeal existence, and imagining nymphs 
and syrons ready to draw me down into the depths below, clung 
still more tenaciously .to the turf, to resist them, as well as^thc 
storm end tlie giddiness that seized my brain. 1 lay stretched 
across the lofty embankment, Jinking down into the western bay, 
an example which jill iny Paddies followed, and also looked down 
into the western baji 1 then crept around, brought my head to 
the eastern side, letting my feet hang down over the western, ^ul 
was immediatel}' imitated hy my Paddies, all of whom gazedLdowji 
into the eastern bay, while their tattered breeches and naked legs 
hung dangling over the western shle of the precipice. They were 
always most anxious to tell rue something interesting^ kept 
scouting to each other, in spite of storm and foam. This bay, 
your honour, is called Port*na-Spagna, that is, the Port of Spain; 
and those black, high rocks, before llie point th«rc, are the Chim- 
uey-tops. Both, }our honoiirf have received th«ir names from 
the Spaniards, troth from the groat Spanish Armada itself. One 
of the great, bij^ ships of this armada, your honour, that was to 
destroy England, was driven from her course by such another 
xtorxn as is bh»wing to-day, and separated from the flfeet, and 
driven against Beiigore Head. They took these rock^ for big 
chinineys, like those in England now, but which did not exist 
then, and bombarded them, and* batteret^ down some oT Ahem, 
which have ever since beefi rolling about in the suff^^'It w4s not 
till their ship was shattered to pieces, and the poor fellows taken 
prisoners, that they found out their mistake/' On the Scottish 
cot^t, also, some points are still shown as the scenes of the de¬ 
struction of ships of that armada; and the admirars \essel, with 
Medina Sidonia, it is well known was driven even as far as the 
Shetland isles. 

We crept safely back again to the above-mentioned goose-pasx 
ture, and after crawling round some other remarkable bays ana 
headlands, we at lengfli arrived at Pleaskin Promontory, or as it 
is properly called in Irish Plaisg-ciau," i- c- the dry head. This 
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y tk« finest of all the headlands, as the GianiV Causes 
wiy h the finest of all the' bays. Its form is handsome^ and of 
gmad^dimensions^ its imposing mass advancing into the sea in' a 
balf^ttyai shape, like the bastion of a might^ fortress. Its strtic* 
tkire k curious and varied, for it presents no less than tiveh^e or 
thirteen different strata or steps, one over another, among which 
the grand double colonnade, so often alreatly mentioned, is the 
most remarkable* Its steep, black strata and steps of basalt, the 
bright'greeu of its grass-covered summit, and of some patches of 
herbs or mosses—I could not clearly distinguish which—and, 
la^ly^ some dark red streaks and rocks, the ochrc-strata saturated 
with oxide of iron, and consequently red-cofonred, are pleasingly 
contrasted with one another. Hamilton, (who wrote fifty year's 
ago, and whose work, again printed in 1839, is still the-source 
most to he relied on for informatidW concerning the Giant’s Cnn<»e- 
way, and, generally, for the entire basalt district of ihctiorth of 
Ireland,^) gives the meBsures/)f the ^trata ol which Pleaskin is 
coanpo^ as foHbws :— 


NO. 


KKin*. 


1. Summit. Ttnn layer of earth and sward. Irregular basalts, shivered 

and cracked at the surface ... 

2. Perp^fhcuiur range of ooarse pillars, containing air-holca . 

3. Coarse bed of rude amorphous basalts, showing marks of a tcndeucy 

toward forms, resembling an impertert crystallization . 

4. Second range of regular pillars, neat, and divided into joints ...... 

5. Bed of red argillaceous ochre, on which the second range of pillars 

rests ..*... 

6. A thin course of iron ore amid the bed of ochre... 

7. Soft argillaceous stone, of vanoua colouis, and mottIc<f appearance, 

frial)la, and resembling a variety of steatites., 

8. Succesrion of five or six coarse beds of table basalts, betweeu \^LicU 

thin strata of ochre and other substances occur. 
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Wefgive our rcaders^his cstirfiatc ip order to assist, their imagi- 
natioiiin forming a clear conception of the exterior of this coai^t. 

Pleaskin was immediately succeeded by Port-na*Trughon, i. e. 
the “ Bay of Signs.” Acconling to the accounts of the people, us 
weilais to the descriptionst of credible travelterp, some long-drajvu 
sounds are produced m the fissures and chasms of the rocks sur¬ 
rounding thii bay, which exactly resemble the sighs and tones of 
complaint of the human voice. I had hoped that I also might 

' I 

Thk is any thing but creditable to Iririi geidogistg; for though Mr. 
is doubtleiiS jni cxccltciii work, still ihe^tiorth of Ireland surely 
deserving of being again illumined with the torch of the science of our own 
flas's* 
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hw these moatskUtg cotes of natiue; but the great long ^1^ ^' 
tlie storm waatoo loud» md in its universal noise wdivroaring aU 
other sigiis were downed. This at least, and the tuifavofirahle' 
direction of the wind, *was the reason assigned by my atteo^atiU 
for my not hearing the sighs. Another traveller, who was mom 
fortunate, thus describes these sounds:—While I stood contem**' 
plating the wild scenery of the hay, 1 suddenly heard a heavy 
iong-'^rawD sigh, quite^ear me as 1 imagined. Metbought the 
sound was a human one, and yet I uas certain iliat f was entirely 
alone. In fact, I was frightened for a mcuneiU, and lisleue<i with a, 
beating heart as the sighs were repeated at regular iuter\*id&. 
On closer examinatiotf, 1 found that the sound proceeded from a. 
fissure of the rock whereon I was standing. But this was not 
At a little distance 1 discovered a second fissure, from ubich 
groans aud sighs al^so issued, aid which sometimes resembled the 
groans of a person [ying in the agonies of death, s<x much so that 
it was quite painful U listen to. 1 visited Port-na-Trvghcn three 
times, and each time 1 heifrd thes*e sounds exactly as l«ha\p 
described them.'* 

The loss 1 heard these sighs of natuj^, the more reason I Had 
here at PorUna* Trugben, (whose norivflfwas for me an oinm^) to 
do all the sighs myself; for it was here that the prem^urely 
sl^py October sun, which had hidden hU morose countenance the 
entire day, treacherously left us completely in the lurch. And 
two important things were still undone: first,^he ascent of the 
extreme summit of tJic real Bengore Head; atidf seenndiy, an 
examination of the ruins of Duniuce Castle, the most interestir^ 
on the northern toast of Ireland, which lie about two miles to the 
west of the Giant’s Causeway. Had Apollo given me even the 
light of a farthing candle, 1 woiftd certainly ha^e usi^d it to visit 
Duniuce Castle. But he took all away with him, pioba^tly be¬ 
cause be }»ad need of it all to rouge his favourite chiidreV the 
swarthy iEthiopes, and accordingly he left^s Europeans bvied 
in night, and naibt, and siglft. 1 

Tired and weary, I sat down on ^the lofty edge of the Bay of 
Sighs—always, of course, with my twenty guides—and sighed, 
first to the east, towards Bengore Head. T}ie heads of the old 
pro]|iohtorics> unshaken after many a storm, stood along the sluare 
tike venerable sages, dork Bengore closing the rank. My guides 
told me—-all twenty at once, in unison I—that a pair of eaglea 
dwelt on the top of Bengore, and had built ai»d hretl there from ^ 
time immemOTial. At Pairhead, also, i had been told of a similar 
pair of eagles ; thus it appears that these birds every where select 
only the highest points. 
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!nBiyi)tUx[mdi^B«'aM wbich iv«8 naw, aiaaj aaparatt^ frtHn ^lne 
. miMs nf voiewic baaalu My .sighsras echot^ by ali my 

,twm:i(y^i(i«3,.«o Imartily, that I almost thought it came from a 
deft til tfae'i rack. ‘ 

“ Ah* your honour! you will be sorry your whole life long that 
ye^ jha^e not scon Duuiucc, ami that yo^j cannot turn thither 
UHm^row.” There is not another castle in the world in such an 
aatraordiuary situation. The rock is a great cubical bloek* wkkh 
has been separated, from tho shore, and lies. surrounded ou all 
sides by wild surf aud'breakers. On tbeMand side is a" deft* 
wl\joh.'i& crossed by tlie remains of a wuodeu bridge. The top. of 
the tuck is almost quite level, though tho sides are so rugged that 
'a.sw.allow'would hud it hard to gel up them. Its entire summit 
. is.covo'crl with rums, towers* houses, and maso^-work, to^lhe very 
edge, like a,-beer'gla8s w)th froth. Maiva’s Tower, Mac Quillan’s 
'j^wci;,. the great old ca$ile>wall,' ail are still to be seen. 
There arc many courts, some inner, some outer, and round them 
lieMte ruins. Some fra^enis ol houses and walls have fallen 
into the Kca, the rock haWig given w.iy under them, and now lie 
with the btiulder'^tones in the surf. Tart of the'fortiheation is 
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built on. land side also, and though all lies in ruiR,'yet the p^n 
■RUi; be still distinctly trac^; and what renders it particularly 
hiuidsonie isy thul^a graat part of the walls of the castle is built of 
tbe natural ch4umHS and columnar blocks^of basalt^ many of 
which, are so placed as to show their polygonal sides plainly cm 
the outside^ To the present day^ the black batali is generally 
used for buildings in the neighbourhood of the <K)aste 

This* castle of Dunluce, whos^ name, though that of a ruin, is 
still bojne by the eldest son of the Earl of Antrim, was in times 
boyoKd ineiuoiy built and inhabited, atid was for more than a 
thouj^^id years, down to the neign of Queen Elizabeth, the seat 
aadli'astnc^?tft' several proud independent races. The law of the 
stro^eaty the right of robbery, oppression of vassals, and all its 
A^oi^milauts, h ej e abolished here, on the basalt coast of Ireland, 
^aUp in ilia highlaujlvalloys of neighbouring ScoUan^df 
baps than in any other part of Europe. 1 hardly think tbal we 
ui.^^en3[iany< so late as Queen Elizabolh^s time, had such haughty 
knights, or castle-^lords, or mountain kings, as was that A£ac 
. £k»)]ieli oi Duiiluce, who received the Queen of England's letter- 
* <pateiptt so rudely» This queen sent to the said Mac l>annell^ 
Us namitat fuil length tiorley Euye Mac Donneil-^as a mark 
of her tavoar, a long, handsomely^ornaniented epistle, in which all 
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ib oniiitrt frt, aild tMtfi t»%fe Itt»t4j|^ of 

llunmhig the gtmcioos qtieei] fartbit; ftild Biifc* 

missively mingling «dlh her A'assais^ Mac ^)onhelt jredf>|ired the 
letter as an etceedidg insult^ dre# bis sword, cdt Che ^nn^^btrfent 
in piec^^ ahd threw them into the fire of the casUe<^bml/ 
tng that he would not be indebted to any sheepVskimi for what 
he had acquired by his own good sword. 

Those Mac Donnells, who are still in possession of DnniW0e, 
and, as I have said, of the best estates in the county of Allltitn, 
belong to the so often named Antrim family, and came over foom 
Scotland in the year 1580« Their predecessors in the po^ession 
ofDunluee, and the*entire territory mljoiinng, called /foo#/’ 

or ** the Moute^** were the Mac Quillans or MagwilHea, * an 
aboriginal and famous Irish family. With respect to the manner 
in which the still flourishing^Mac Donnells came into possessioA* 
of their pussessioys, and how the old kings of the coast, the Mac' 
Quillans, sunk inte their j[>resent^insignificance, there is a vary 
interesting account by Hamilton, taken from ffili ancient mivio* 
script. As this account, in a short space, throws a very clear ligtrt 
on the ancient history of the country or coast I have desenbed, 
and may give my readers an idea of the manner in* which the old 
Irish families lo^t their properties, how such events wg^^brought 
about, and what English and Scottish families were their succes¬ 
sors, 1 will here give the purport of it, which is the more interest¬ 
ing, as the nlalters related in it refer to the beginning of the power 
of the two richest fomilies of the north of Ireland at the present 
day^ namely, the family of the Earls of Antrim (the Mac Donalds 
as they were then called, the Mac Donnells as they now write 
their name), and that of the JMarquis of Donegal (Chiefaesterj^^ 
whom 1 mentioned before at Belfast. * 

The Irish chieftains, the Mac Quillans, were the original and 
ancient lords of Dunluce, and rulers of the adjoining ler\oty us 
fer as the river Bann. On the^cne sidc^ they were engird iu 
continual strife with the fleighliouring chieftains beyond thl rirer 
Bann, while on the other they were exposed to the attaoMB and 
forays of the Scottish islanders, who lay to the north«»cast of fhem4 
In the year 1580 a Mac Donald, as Hamilton writes the flame» 
~though the Antrim family call themselves Mac Donnells—edino 
from Cantire to Ireland, with a parcel of Halanders (irighlandm), 
to assist the chieftain Tyrconnell against the great O'Nial, with 
whom he was then at war. In pasifng throu^i the land of the 
Mac Quillans, he was civilly received and hospitably entertahtea 
by the Mac Quillans who was (hen lord and master of the Root. 
Mac Quillao was the more friendly towards Mac Donald, as he 
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'viOii^tb® 4^7 «ben>i&l«iB l>uiia]d!was taking«his iiiii«|iai:;t«ii’e,.t^ peo> 
iC«ld:>on Jbis journey to Tyrconnell, Mac QuUUn,Mwbo WjKS.not 
equeloin .wax' to his savage neigh^urs, called together ail . Ms 
Galtogloghs," as these Irish lonk called their oiitiiiay vassals, and 
retMnpfSj to revenge his effronts beyond the Bautr; and Mac 
Doonhilt thMking it uncivil not to #«r bis service that di^- toMnc 
Qaijliast after having fbeeo so kindly treated, sent one of Ms geu> 
tlenen with an ofifer of. his, service in the field. Mac Quiltao was 
right well pleased with the ofier, and declared it to be a perpetual 
ohUjtaiion on him and bis posterity. iSo Mac Quiliaa.and Ute 
Mi^iandtnrs yrent against the enenty, and where there was^ cow 
taken, from, Mac Quillan’s people before, there were two restored 
back: after wMch Mac Qniliati and the knight Mac Donald re* 
tUEDcd to D.ualuce .with a great prey, and without the loss of a 
tn^tiftSiibere the/gave themselves up t6 rejoicings for their victory, 
and all the pleasure Mac Quillan could command. 

Whtier then drawmg nigh, Mac (duillan, more good-hearted 
and hospitable than prudent and cunning, gave Mac Donald an 
invitatipQ to stay with him at his castle, advising ^iim to settle 
lumselfuntil the spring, and to quarter his men up and down Utc 
Root. This, Mac Donald, who ,was pleased with the mode of 
living ,at Dmilucq, and had also cast an eye on Mac Quillan's 
daughter, accepted after some pressing. The men were quartered 
two atm two through the Root; that is to say, one of Mac Quillan’s 
Gallogipgbs ,and a Digltlairder in every tenant’s luf^use. “ ip the 
itteau Hare,” says the manuscript, “ Aloe Donald seduced Mac 
QuillanVs daughter and privately married her; on which ground 
the ilc^ts afterwards founded their claim to Mac Quillan’s 
terriMtes.” 

yyjfiie this was going on akDunlucc Castle, the Ilighlanders 
and toe Galipgioghs vfero nut on the most friendly terms. In the 
Castifi, love was the occasion of strife; in the huts it arose, as 
usual, from the distribution of provisions. It so happened that 
the Ga^loglpglr, according to custom, besides his ordinary radons, 

^ of milk, as a privilege. This uic lligh- 

lan|i|^,d*^emed a. great affront; and at last one of them asked his 
.Why,do you not give me milk as you give to (he other j?” 
X]li^,GttijioglQgh, who .was sitting by drinking bis milk, immedi- 
...rigpUed for his host, “ Wouldst thou, Highland beggar as 

' ** .A.^ve8«el ccmwMHiiily siui«d.by the <dd Irish, foftaed out of one solid pwee 
of w,Qod, ,.»ad WBiulhr a triaagaiu riwpe. 
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^dghs Tfae^ poor rionovt tenanii '^ho wm^kem^j^ imA of |b«i^ 
ftaid, *^Pray, gentlemet^ 1/11 opeo tbo im doofOy t^ ym 
may go and fight it*out in the fair fieldir^, and ha tb«^ the 
%4ctofydat Him take tnilk and alUo himself.” The«omibataiidad 
in the death of the iSlalloglogh; after which,” as tlie manuAcrif^ 
say^, the Highlander came in again and dined heaKiiy.*’ 

'Fhe fldair of course soon became known, and; Mac Qidlbua?s 
Gi^llogloghs assembled to demand satis&etton. A council waa 
held, in which the conduct of the Scots, their great and danger¬ 
ous power in the Root, and the disgrace arising from the aediiciion 
of Mac Q.uillan's daughter, was debated, and it was agreed that 
each Gaiioglogh should kill his comrade Highlander by nighti^and 
their Jord and master with them. But Mac Qnilian's danghtm^ 
the wife of Mac ponald, disaovored the plot, and told it to her 
husband* As Mtjyc; Quillan too, who was by this time tired his 
guests, was not a i^rangcr to the conspiracy^ Mao^Donald took 
the advice of his friends, and fled with them and^hta wii«>tn |he 
>ught*lime, and escaped to the island of Raghery, which being wt 
this time (A, D. 158G) uninhabited, they were forced to foed^ bw 
colts’ flesh, for want of other provisions. ' 

From this beginning, the Mac Donalds and the Mac Q^^Jianaen¬ 
tered on a war, and continued to worry each otUer during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth^ while now the Mac Donalds, and now the 
Mac Quillans, were lords of Dunluce ami of th^i Root This war 
continued till the English power became so superior in Ireland 
that both parties made an appeal to James I., who had just then 
ascended the Girone of England* This king, as is well known, 
had a predilection for his Scotch countrymen. He accordingly 
made over to the Mac Donald, by letters patent, fotir great 
baronies, including, along with other lands, all poorMacQnillan’s 
possessions* However, to preserve some appearance of ju3^c<*> be 
gave to Mac Quillau a grant of lihe great^arony of Eiuifswwen, 
the old territorj" of the ODoghertys in Donegal, abef^sent ^ him 
Sir John Chichester, to inform him of this decision and te^cany 
it into execution. 

Mac Quittan was extremely mortified at his ftl succeed, and %‘ery 
disconsolate at the difficulties which attended the transport of his 
poor people over the river Bann, and'the Lough Foyle, which hy 
between him and hi» new territory. The crafty EngUshttian, 
tekitig advantage of his situation* by an Offer of some lands 
lay neater his old dominioRs, persuaided him to cede biji tklo' to 
Ike rewrote barony of ^Snnwhowett, in exchange for^the'diatrict of 
Clanreaghutkie, which belonged to' the CbiehewteKn boneet 
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wsMcfa* skit^ysriilJi oiber «9 I«U«b» «Hid tke title 
ef D^^jg^^hejr f)os^ to thw day. • 

"Cfave tke M«e QeUlans leU ^o) the fine caatie of lXunluGe;attd 
ik» Root Jo a little estate in the interior of thb cowitry. But (,1^ 
fell 8^11 fortber: for one of Uieoa, Bury Oge Mac QuiUani wkq^ 
aftMT the old iiiab fasliioa and the custom of the Mac Quillaos, 
wished-^tn be noore hospitable and geoerous than his scanty inct^i^ 
could afford, sold bis estate at a low price to the Chicbesters, e#4» 
ittsteid of a' landed pro{>erty, had now a full purse. This he spent 
in hospitality aud generosity, as long as auy thing remmned in. it; 
Mdjthns at length felt the old Irish family of the Mac QuUlaus. 
4kt Ihei end of the last century, Mac Quillans were still jto be 
Cwod on the Clanreaghurkie estate, amongst the lowest of the 
peop]«^ in the eojoyment of nothing to distinguish them from the 
sMt of the peasants, except the title of Kiug'Mac Quillan, be* 
stnpredma tUejoNui mockery h} their Neighbours. 1 have already 
meoBimed that in many othm parts of Ireland the descendants 
of meh kings are frequently to be found unong peasants, stable* 
men, > . 
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AW& MniT»s»« BSNBAm THE SNOW—WRlNETONl—CLAMV kaMSE 
KOBE I& SO rAJC*'—SBA-l>LANrS—THEIR USi^THSIU KLSGAJf;!' 
. »IBMS-^JU18ARIUM OF SEA-TEANTS—RETURN. 

4 

Wi^this we concluded our sigh about Dunluce, as we sat by 
the m/of Sighs. Iq the mean time it had become perfectly 

some trouble aud diSkulty 1 found my way to 
my tfu*. and returned, late in the evening, to Ballycaatie,, and 
ffnind, alasl that the Misses Mac Donnell had also sunk, if -nqt 
Into ith« lowest rank of their olan, at least into the pUh>w of their 
deft eoneiu'. - > * 

Oil the following day {the 2htfa Oct.) 1 hoped at lost for a 
chMigi^of weather; and so, in foot, it happened. The storm* 
ijOkicn tday'-before had been dry, bad during the night laden 
ihMfmtltb stnw« end was busily engaged in powdering the xwks, 
aa I Mt out. to the nuMming on my return te>Bel&MU This r#iHp. 
|eit>foe^-4^t4a«|< jni t >B d ed ^^^ make by Coleraine and Antrimi'hut 
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irould pr^ ft very dif^rent ap^^OftmiMft ia tiba 
returned by the roacf I catne. The sheding of'snov 
od every field 1 passed. On' the stubble-fields it iiad welled leas 
dnW on the gms; *on the inoors, more than on the heatha^' teaA 
Hie figOtM of many'districts were dS^inetly to be recognised oft 
tlift ^Ofr«eovered surface. I had thus, doubtless, in the snoir» 
ihdtes, ft very neat thermometer for the different degreea of 
iMratmih of the soil, and the living and dead plants. 

It is generally said that the coast of Antrim is«o mild, thals4be 
snow never remainsl^n the ground, even -wheti, soise miles inland, 
the hills are deeply covered with it. This may be the case^ bW 
I haW the evidence of my own eyes that it fails at least aa> dairi^ 
as October on this mild coasb The blooming roses, that sltowed 
themselves in gr^pt abundance on some farms, glowed like fire 
beneath the snow^akes that hun^ on them. mild is the 
clhnate is, it is in many respects extremely disa^mable ftb maft. 
How well some plants bent it, is shown by the myrtles of OhnaaM^ 
which 1 visited once more. Those myrtles^ Idto tbe oibutw of 
Mount Kengedy, are the most famous and largest of their kind^ia 
Ireland. 1 was informed that a gardener from the Roj^y^ardens 
ftt Kew, once made a pilgrimage in person to see these myrtles, 
and to examine closely their situation, and the nature of the 

country around them. • 

Among other remarkable things in the Castle ftf Glenarm, be-^ 
sides a model of the Giant s Causeway,' I saw also a large piece of 
Irish rocfc-crystal, which is found here iu the basaltic cftves. It 
was ffotn four and a half to five inches long, and is said to be the 
largest ever found here. I was also told that the people of the 
north of Ireland everywhere call the basalt, “Whinsljone/* I 
had, indeed, often before beard this word; biU I did n« fcttow 
that it was a peculiar North-brish an^ Scotch provihaHiafti^ 
Wbm’* is the shrub cftled fuwe, so common 
which grows in abundance on the basalt rocks* ^ The la^ 
who told me this, also informed me, thiU; h«rc, ia the 
Ir^and, what the English cadi family narneai ara olido catkH 

by the common people; and that if I wished to get 
adtear Cbnceptiow of the meaning of the word^tf^t I hadoo^to 
thiftk of what is called in the Bible the ^^Cluldreii of Iwwl*v 
For the Irish and Scotch used the word piwdsely in the 
sensed as is proved by their translaluig ibe ‘‘GhUdren Isrftpkw 
tdwsys by Claii'IsfweU*’ ' ■’ 

' 'hi^^iwftsrfcable‘that eveiy thing. lief%'both so,.=mti|oBW.ft|iiw^ 
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Thto. wh»t kittt^tiie iMlMtd to* 

fato* torm « m in Kngtond nnd 
“'Th* WKtM heto » At a great ’distoncn,” said $)i« 
ib 'GIbMBiM, when i OMnpiaitieii of riieir puHing «» Knl» 
tMf oM MJf flm. That the muss or bog U so'far off, U the dail^ 
eomidnlit <ff ihonsands of floor Irish. That they liave a moss or 
abogttaat, k the daily joy and happiness of many thousamds motm 
Whtcber the moss or be near or far off. i'. a questioR inquiMd 
into and carefully eaanrined in purchases, in taking leases, and on 
a luldlred other occasions. 

The storm had thrown np an unusual quantity of sea’recd at 
OtonMhM, and different otlter places along tlie coast. Half the 
ftopdiation were next tnoniing, when the wind had somewhat 
atoliCtfd, busy gathering it, and talcing it atvay on little cars. AH 
tlMtliet basalt and limestone rocks, wfiich rollud -tbout on the sea- 
shbre, were ceaered with men. w'onicn, and chtldron, who, as at a 
joyld ‘fkrrest-hdme^ gathered the long snake-like slimy weeds, 
md i^ieoted them all carefully into little heaps. The liish (urn 
tkca S plants to many usese in the tirst plare, they eat them, 
audi imkedf.in no small (fuantities. Several of my twenty guides 
to the (ihlAt'a Causeway amused themselves on the way with 
ehewtog different marine plants, just as they picked them onl 
the surf. 1 saw the fwople in Ballycastle, ton, putting seaweed 
on their bread and Gutter, and eating it as we do wdterore««ei.. lu 
BetfaSt, 1 saw tke peasants bring s«a<plauts to market ns a i oin- 
aton -regeiable,' just as they do peas or beans in our country. 
Sotoe seaweed they salt and boil, and then it Isis exaxUiy the 
satoa appeoraiKK) as our German plum jam. One may call 
Ikese boiled seaweeds, Jm/i jam. Bcbidea, as I have already 
said, mukc kelfi from the ashes of the burnt st'a-plauts, 
both us^cland and Boetland; and tho‘<e which thiy noithereai 
iMto'bwi for kelji, they pse ahmaware. Yet 1 believe they are not 
ItMO 4f ofteti'utodi far the latter piirposd as on our Baltic coawts, 
tfeto s^^y shores of which gain more benoiit h’om this kind of 
IlHHMtie Uton the Wet moraas lauds of Ireland, which would be 
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TIfis iaitev kknd moy dry in mh, Md vs« 

I^iaxld <aM»s^ Henc^ U i? geBieraUy- termed ‘‘ Iriii^ 
lSi 0 ^t SDid <ni the «ea-;cmat» a pound o£ dilU^c .<dt«o 
]ttet«-than a peniiy; vbUe in the .interi(»>,ol 
thseepence .pr fpuspenee. They often prew h^biy-fts 490 
and flavour, and sharply criticise the bad qualities ei 
kinds of dufte, as diflisk is ftequetitly caUed; tviulfit . 
is not experienced in those niceties of teste, hoth‘thp dolipateitllKd 
spoilt kinds are equally nauseous. In so(ae,plaeea,o{| 
of Antripijas well a^iin sooieonast districta orSc 9 thmdj't^.ppi|i^ 
are so much in ihe habit of eating various kinds of^seanin^ 
that tbev never cealle che»iiiglt, ^id always casn^me dui^llir 
diUisk about with them» as me comotoa.peoplevm .GeiMteti^lh^ 
tohacoo. The sea-plant whieb they cook is ealled Skdte», ' 

or Laver (Porphgrft lncmitUa), It is generallf coUected^dPP^ 
the autumn ^nd wlater, as in summer,Uda teO'tough. Aftee^hei^ 
washed and cleansed, this lav«r is boiled with buttigupd)<th^ 
sold in tin measures: it is eaten with pep|ter and rijnep%ai^ 
is sent in barrels even to Xtoodoo. , , , ,,. 


For manure, a kind which is distinguished by tlie name of /'ref 
reracik," is [rrincipally used. This is the Jjaikmtritf 
which is so good a manure, especially for potatoes, that iidStpea- 
verhially said here, on the coast of Antrim, " a sack ofoea-««7^|ric 
will produce a sack of potatoes.” It is, however, in quantity ryi^wr 
than in quality that the potatoes are knproTed by it. After every 
storm, the coast of Antrim is crowded like.« Air, aiv| 'alJL ri>e 
people come down from their hills to gather sea-wrack 1kr ;lh«lr 
potatoes. When the sea is perfectly cahf, tbeyjwade VsiWindo 
the water as they can, $nd cut away the weeds; 4 u^«r.;thA 
'trith sickles. What does not Um poor IrisbiMn do 4 o>fe|A 
" '(atoe0 / ” They take with them their little moiu)|teio^Ai9^, 
a^d load the manure on their badm t or, if tb^ 
rocky for hmcbes, th^ load tbeir own baidte 4^ 
ping mature. ., ■ , 

; From the difficulty of observiojg Atbem heuealft tb9 
where alone they unfoM all tbeir'S{dei>dpur, 
jtbe delicacy, and uncommon bea^tj «md ^ 

Itissmed by these products of marine vegeteripii, f 
scarcely < inferidr in, any respect p 0 '•SSiiM,. 
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iKs^unt 61 tb« mtid and water with which ><iliey^ 
coveted. Nothing but drying and unfolding^thena in an artistulHce 
wutnner catt restore them it> soine degree to their natural stitte. 
^hde all other flowers and plants lose by di^g and prbaeni&g itt 
the herbarium, sea^lants are the only ones which gain in the 
process; and a careful drying is the only means of enabling their 
beauty to be observed and enjoyed by the lovers of nature, Dn 
Drummond, of Belfast, has written a very learned little treatise on 
the drying of those plants, of which he has a beautiful and perfect 
collection. » 

It is inexplicable that the importance of this art is not more 
perceived, and that all museums do not contain herbaries of these 
wonderful little plants which the sea conceals. If museums are 
intended for the use of the loveif of nature, *and in particular 
to furnish him with knowledge and instructioft in matters which 
would be otlK!;wi5e inaccessil^e, then a herbaty of sea-plants is 
inftnitdly more pressingly necessary in every museum than a herb* 
m of land-plants. The latter, showing but imperfectly the forms 
of nature, can add but little to her glory; but a herbarium of 
marine plants is absoliiS^ly an elevating and beautifying of the 
wovics e ffw eation, and adds to the glory of the Creator. Dr. 
Drummon<l also remarks, in the treatise I have mentioned, tlftt 
one description of seaweed (Pofysiphonia vhlacea)^ which has 
very long black stalks, when it is driven about by the waves in 
a storm in great quantities on the coast of Antrim, entangled and 
felts itself with its long branches so as to accupiulatc in large 
lumps, which roll about on the shore, and often form knots so 
firm that it is almost impossible to unloose them. 

I drank another glass of whisky in Glenarm-*-the mild climate 
of IrelMd soon teaches one whisky drinking—for my car-driver 
told jnp it' was the last good whisky we could procure on the 
coast^-the^J[jt^rne whisky was *no goo^, and the Cairickfergus 
whtsj^ was still worse. We then proceeded towards Belfast. I 
felt ilyself exceedingly comfortable on one side of my body, which, 
in one corner of m^ car, was sheltered from the attack of the snow 
tmd wind, and 1 did all in my power to concentrate all my sense 
of feeKng and my whole soul into this comfortable corneTf and to 
lot all my other limbs freeze and shiver in the wet and cold as 
much as they pleased. Most people say that if one part of the 
Jbody, tbe feet, for instance, or the head, is cold, one feels uncom* 
{pltabfe all over, however warm the rest ojf him may be; but X 
dbiuk my Ifaeoty is better, and that one may bring himself, with 
'ikm ai^ rnattag^ment, to feel contented and warm if 
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bui<<^0 limb' fee well oif. I occupied mty (hoa^^litu’e^lh-thb 
till Ic Mrtved at Belfast, where I had an opporttiitil^ o# diyin^ 
my paper* and clothe*, one by one. 

And when I had effected this, I took my'leave of Kn#, and 
embarked M Caledonia. 
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